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I. 


Mankind in all ages have paid too little 
regard to the authority of common 


ſenſe. 


Ch. Pag. 
Introduction, VT 1 


I. Learned and unlearned have a ſtrong 
propen/ity to purſue far-fetched dis- 
coveries, to the neglect of truths more 
obvious and uſeful, = = 24 

2. The ſages of antiquity neglicted obui- 
ous truths of the greateſt moment to 
the intereſts of virtue, through an 
abſurd inclination to employ their rea- 

ſoning powers or. improper ſubjetts, 41 

3. Chriſtian divines did, in contradiction 
to common ſenſe, and to the detri- 
ment of religion, ſubject the moſt ſa- 
cred and obvious truths to the refine- 
ments of reaſoning, >; 50 
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By ſetting afide the authority of common | 
ſenſe, modern philoſophy gives occa- 
ſion to univerſal ſcepticiſm. 


Ch. Pag. 
i. According to the modern hypotheſis, 
primary truths muſt be deduced from 
the teſtimony of ſenſe, or the axioms ' 
of the ſchools, by trains of ſubtile 
reajonangs. = = =... $7 
2. Upon the modern hypotheſis, it is im- 
poſſible to arrive at full ſatisfaftion 
concerning truths the moſt obvious 
and important, - - 81 
3. In eonſequence of the modern hbypothe- 
As, writers of aiſtinguiſhed characler 
have run into the utmoſt licentiouſneſs 
of reaſoning, in contraditiion to evi- 
dent and important truths, - = 93 
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To baniſh ſcepticiſm, and eſtabliſh the 
belief of primary truths, it is neceſſary 
to depart from the modern hypotheſis, 
and to have recourſe to the authority of 
common ſenſe. 

Ch. | Pag. 

I. It is impoſſible to make a rational ac- 

count of our belief of many truths of 
great importance, without having 
recourſe to common ſenſe = 102 
2. Late writers of genius and induſtry 
have failed in their attempts to ac- 
count for the natural ſentiments of 
mankind, through a ſhineſs to quit 
the modern kypotheſts in favour of 
common ſenſe, - - 123 
3. The ſucceſs of di vines andphiloſophers 
in eſtabliſbing the primary truths of 
religion, would have been much 
greater than it is, if they had be- 
taken themſetves to the authority 
of common ſenſe, = = = 147 
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Common ſenſe perceives and pronounces 


upon all primary truths with the fame 
indubitable certainty with which we 
perceive and pronounce on objects of 
ſenſe by our bodily organs. 


Ch. Pag. 
i. National beings perceive and pronounce 
on many realities in nature, which 
being no objects of ſenſe, are hid 
from the irrational, - = 170 
2. By the diſcernment peculiar to ratio- 
nal beings, called common ſenſe, 
ce percerve all primary truths in 
the ſame manner as we percetve ob- 
ects of ſenſe by our bodily organs, 190 
3. Primary truths of religion and mo- 
rality are as much obſects of common 
ſenſe as other primary truths, = 206 
4. Though the primary truths religion 
and morality are not equally attend- 
ed to, they are equally ſelf-evident 
_ aoith other primary truths, = 21 8 
5. Our knowledge and belief of all pri- 


mary truths are derived, not 2 
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The judgment of common ſenſe will be 
deciſive with men of ſound under- 
ſtanding. 

Ch. Pag. 

1. 1t is eaſy to diſtinguiſh truths which 

have, from thoſe which have not, 
the authority of common ſenſe, 242 

2. By Heſitating about truths which have 

the authority of common ſenſe, one 


falls under the cenſure of * or 
madneſs, = = = 256 
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All objections to the authority of common 
ſenſe are groundleſs. 
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1. Variety of opinions is not incompatible 
with common ſenſe, —_— 269 
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COMMON SENSE 


IN BEHALF OF 
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B OO K I. 


Mankind in all ages have paid too 
little regard to the authority of 
Common Senſe. 


INTRODUCTION. 


| HET HER credulity or ſcep- 
ticiſm in exceſs, is the more 
ſhameful or more dangerous 


folly, may bear diſpute. But 

that both are weakneſſes of pernicious con- 
ſequence, to which the human mind is lia- 
A ble, 
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ble, and againſt which it ought to be 
guarded with care, will eaſily be allowed. 
Both extremes have prevailed in their turn, 
and operated their effects among us to a 
degree that demands our attention. In 
former ages, credulity was the reigning 
folly; and miſled, not only vulgar minds, 
but in ſome degree alſo the learned and 
judicious. In our own times, ſcepticiſm 
hath been in ſuch vogue, that ſcarce any 
are aſhamed of it; many glory in it; 
and not a few, diſtinguiſhed by good 
ſenſe and probity, are tainted with it, to 
a degree that is hardly conſiſtent with 
their character. The diſtractions of the 


preceding age gave full proof of the 
miſchief of one extreme; and that in- 


temperate love of pleaſure, that proſtitu- 


tion of conſcience, and diſſoluteneſs of 
manners, which are the natural conſe- 
quences of the other, gave, in our own 
times, ſo general and juſt an alarm, and 
ſeemed ſo plainly to portend ſome diſmal 
cataſtrophe, that, with aſtoniſhment e- 
qual to our joy, we may look back upon 


the 
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CoMMON SENSE. 3 
the eſcape we have ſo lately and ſo happily 


made. 

By a ſingular unanimity in our councils, 
a vigor and ſteadineſs in our meaſures, a 
diſintereſted zeal for national glory and 
happineſs, ſeconded by the ardor and in- 
trepidity of our land and fea forces, and 
attended with a train of ſucceſſes exceed- 
ing our moſt ſanguine expectations, hath 
Almighty God reſcued theſe nations from 
impending diſgrace and ruin, and raiſed 
them to an envied pitch of glory and pro- 
ſperity. 

An interpoſition ſo gracious and ſignal, 
by means fo deſireable and unexpected, 
mult go deep with many, and make ſome 
impreſſion on the leaſt ſenſible hearts, 
ſufficient, if not to win them over to the 
practice of religion, at leaſt to diſpoſe 
them to take their obligations to God into 
conſideration. And it may be expected of 
a people who, with all their faults and 
foibles, are allowed an uncommon ſhare 
of good ſenſe and ingenuity, that, diſmiſſ- 
ing ſophiſtical reaſonings, and evaſions of 
every kind, they will judge with care and 
, | . cCandor 
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candor of a ſubject, which if at all found 
worthy of our notice, claims the higheſt 
regard, and the deepeſt attention. 

To with- hold our aſſent from doubtful 
propoſitions, and to be ſlow and cautious 
in admitting truths made out by an art 
ſo nice and fallacious as that of abſtract 
reaſoning, is prudent: But to heſitate 
about truths of which one cannot enter- 
tain a ſerious doubt, without the imputa- 
tion of folly or madneſs, is an abuſe of 
our faculties ſo oppoſite to our national 
character, as muſt be refolved into the 
mode of the times, and cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed of long continuance. Would a kind 
Providence add to the ſingular endow- 
ments of his preſent Majeſty the bleſſ- 
ing of a long and proſperous reign, we 
might reaſonably hope, that a little fur- 
ther inquiry, under his paternal care and 
countenance, would ſo effectually explode 
all nonſenſe of the religious and irreli- 
gious kind, that poſterity would treat our 
mach admired argumentations on thoſe 
ſubjects with the ſame contempt we now 
beſtow on the jargon of the ſchools, or 


thoſe 
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thoſe rants of viſionaries which paſſed 
current in former ages: 


We think our fathers fools, fo wiſe we grow: 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us ſo. 
Pop r. 


The truth of religion, both natural 
and revealed, hath, for a century paſt, 
been conſidered by friends and adverſa- 
ries as a proper ſubject of diſputation. 
A variety of objections have been offered 
by men of wit and genius, and a variety 
of anſwers have been made by thoſe of 
high reputation for piety and learning. 
The attention of the public has been fully 
engaged ; and multitudes, as might be 
expected, of different ranks, ſeem to hold 
themſelves in ſuſpenſe, waiting the iſſue of 
the debate. 

For this evil no remedy hath yet been 
found. But we are not therefore to con- 
clude it irremediable. Perhaps the great 
truths of religion have not been put in a 
proper light. Perhaps the light in which 
they have been offered is highly improper. 
Ought truths in which all mankind are e- 

3 qually 
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qually intereſted, to be made queſtions 
among the learned, and as ſuch ſubject- 
ed to the canvaſſing of ſubtile reaſoning? 
Will ſubtile reaſoning give fatisfaftion to 
men of ſenſe, on a ſubject ſo intereſting 
and important? or can they, by a care- 
ful ſurvey of the debate, and by weigh- 
ing arguments on both ſides, arrive at that 
full, ſteady, and permanent belief, which 
is due to truths of ſuch conſequence ? And 
ſhould men of thought and leiſure be 
able to trace them by a thread of fine- 
ſpun reaſoning to the teſtimony of ſenſe, or 
the axioms of the ſchools, and be willing 
to reſt in the ſatisfaction they give them- 
ſelves in this way, what ſhall become of 
multitudes who have neither leiſure, nor 
capacity, nor inclination, to purſue the 
ſame courſe ? They muſt remain in ſuſ- 
penſe, or believe without evidence, or be 
furniſhed with evidence of a different and 
ſuperior kind, even that which all above 
nonage can comprehend, and none but 

idiots and madmen will reject. 
That the obligations of religion and 
virtue ſhould be attended with the high- 
eſt 
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eſt evidence, and that mankind ſhould 
have as much ſatisfaction concerning that 
religious and virtuous conduct on which 
their happineſs depends, as they have 
for any prudent and juſt conduct of any 
other kind, and indeed a great deal more, 
is conſonant to all the ideas we have of 
the attributes of God, and the perfection 
of his works. We ſee with amazement 
and delight, that every ſpring and wheel 
of the vaſt ſyſtem we inhabit, moves with 
exactneſs, and performs its office in the 
utmoſt perfection; and ſhall we ſup- 
poſe an eſſential defect in beings of the 
higheſt order? The brutes fulfill the 
part aſſigned them in the creation of 
God, under the direction of an inſtin& 
that is next to infallible; and are men 
ſuppoſed to act at random? Men have 
ſufficient direction, if attended to, in the 
duties of civil and ſocial life; and ſhall 
we ſuppoſe them left by their wiſe crea- 
tor to act by no direction, or by an un- 
certain direction, in the moſt important 
duties, thoſe reſpecting him on whom 


they abſolutely depend? It is eafier to 
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ſuppoſe, that all the learned of ancient 
and modern times ſhould have overlook- 
ed or miſtaken the criterion of truth, than 
to ſuppoſe that there is no ſuch criterion, 
or that it is not obvious to every man of 
ſound underſtanding. 

The human mind hath a power of pro- 
nouncing, at firſt ſight, on obvious truth, 
with a quickneſs, clearneſs, and indu— 
bitable certainty, ſimilar, if not equal, 
to the information conveyed by the ex- 
ternal organs of ſenſe. Its exerciſe be- 
gins in children with the firſt dawn of 
rationality, and not till then; and is e- 
ver after enjoyed in ſome degree by learn- 
ed and unlearned, and by every indivi- 
dual of the human kind, who is not an 
idiot, or ſome how diſordered in his in- 
tellectuals; affording an almoſt infallible 
direction in the whole conduct of their 
lives; and was intended by the author 
of our being for giving us entire ſatis- 
faction concerning all primary truths, 
thoſe of religion in pat᷑ticular: and our 
not having recourſe to that power, is the 
true cauſe of thoſe idle diſputes which 

have 
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have been maintained of late about the 
truth of religion. 

It is the well known practice of wiſe men 
in all ages, and in none more than in 
the preſent, to relieve themſelves from 
perplexities ariſing from idle debates, by 
an appeal to common ſenſe. Being aware 
of the errors to which we are liable, and 
the artifices practiſed in deducing one 
truth from another, they have entertain- 
ed a juſt diſtruſt of reaſoning, eſpecially 
of laborious and ſubtile reaſoning; and 
obſerving, on the other hand, certain 
ſimple perceptions of truth, which may 
be depended on, and to which all who are 
not downright idiots, or diſordered in 
their faculties, do readily agree, they 
have recourſe to the authority of theſe per- 
ceptions, as an undoubted ſtandard of 
truth; and it will be difficult to aſſign a 
good reaſon, why the learned have not 
taken the ſame courſe in their controverſies 
about religion, ; 

Occaſional appeals are frequently made 
to common ſenſe in behalf of particular 
truths. But no great forwardneſs hath 


yet 
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yet appeared, in the friends of religion, 
to truſt the whole cauſe to that deciſion, 
though they might with ſafety, Com- 
mon ſenſe, it is like, will make great ha- 
vock of theological opinions, but cannot 
hurt religion. If it contracts the ſyſtem 
one way, it will enlarge it another ; and 
give it, on the whole, a ſolidity and ſta- 
bility which it cannot obtain from the re- 
finements of the learned. 

In the defences of religion hitherto of- 
fered, great ftreſs is laid on candor in 
judging. But when do we ſee diſputes a- 
bout religion brought to an ifſue by 
means of this virtue? And how ſeldom do 

we find this much talked of candor a- 
mong diſputants of any kind? If in well- 
regulated focieties we meet with as much 
regard totruth and juſtice as is neceflary for 
the commerce of life, it is well, But that 
impartiality of judgment which enables 
one to ſee, and own, and renounce his 
errors, and embrace the oppoſite truth, 
is very rare. You ſhall find fifty bigots, 
of all denominations, for one freethinkey 
of this kind. Through pride, or ſhame, 


or 
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or fear, or through the mere force of ha- 
bit, men cleave to the opinions they have 
once eſpouſed, and will not give them up 
whilſt they can maintain them, and will 
endeavour to maintain them as long as 
they have the colour of reaſon to keep 
them in countenance. There is therefore 
a neceſſity for the interpoſal of authority; 
not of the civil magiſtrate, for that is im- 
proper and dangerous; but of that power 
of the human mind, which is ſupreme, 
and whoſe deciſion none will dare to re- 
ject. Many ſcruple not to uſe all the arts 
of ſophiſtry in reaſoning, who would be a- 
baſhed and overawed by the authority of 
common ſenſe, 

Theſe nations were formerly over-run 
with a folly of the religious kind, which 
baffled, and would for ever have baffled, the 
labours of the learned, but fell before com- 
mon ſenſe. And (be the fate of this appeal 
what it will) whenever ſcepticiſm and in- 
fidelity, the reigning folly of the preſent 


age, 1s brought to this trial, it will fall into 


contempt, and diſappear. 
A formal appeal to common ſenſe may, 
with 
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with great appearance of reaſon, be con- 
ſtrued into an affront; but is, on ſome 
occaſions, unavoidable. If your adver- 
ſary errs through his ignorance or miſtake 
of facts, you may ſet him right, by point- 
ing out the fact which he knows not or 
hath overlooked. If he hath miſtaken 
any of the eſſential rules of reaſoning, 
you ought to point out and explain the 
rule he hath tranſgreſſed. But if he hath 
the boldneſs to queſtion the truth of firſt 
principles, or to ſubſtitute chimera's in- 
ſtead of principles, you muſt neceſſarily 
appcal to common ſenſe. And if you do 
ſo, you muſt ſhow him how far he deviates 
from the ſtandard appealed to; that is, in 
other words, you muſt convict him of non- 
ſenſe. The harſh expreſſion may, and 
ought to be avoided ; but the idea conveyed 
by it muſt be kept in view. Without that 
you do nothing. Your appeal will be found 
frivolous and unjuſt. ; 
When zeal for religion was in high fer- 
mentation, its advocates thought them- 
ſclves privileged to treat their opponents 
with indignity and outrage. But an op- 
polite 
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poſite ſpirit hath produced an oppoſite 
conduct, The moſt frivolous, abſurd, 
and pernicious conceits of pretended free- 
thinkers, have, for ſome time paſt, been 
treated with all the delicacy, indeed with 
all the deference, due to diſcoveries of va- 
lue. Which of the two extremes is molt 
faulty, may not be eaſy to determine. 


But ſure there is a decency and dignity 


of manner due to all ſubjects of import- 
ance. Why ſhould good manners be fa- 
crificed to zeal, or zeal to good manners ? 
May not one preſerve all the reſpe& due 
to the rank an author holds in civil life, 
or in the republic of letters, while he ex- 
poſes, at the ſame time, the abſurdity 
of his opinions? or, if that is neceſſary, 
while he treats them with all the contempt 
or indignation to which they are juſtly in- 
titled, 

There is no fatisfying the demands of 
falſe delicacy, becauſe they are not regu- 
lated by any fixed ſtandard. But a man 
of candor and judgment will allow, 
that the baſhful timidity practiſed by 
thoſe who put themſelves on a level with 


the 


eaſily recalled. Unwilling to think 
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the adverſaries of religion, would ill be- 
come one who, declining all diſputes, aſ- 
ſerts primary truths on the authority of com- 
mon ſenſe; and that whoever pleads the 
cauſe of religion this way, hath a right to 
aſſume a firmer tone, and to pronounce with 
a more deciſive air, not upon the ſtrength 
of his own judgment, but on the reverence 
due from all mankind to the tribunal ts 
which he appeals. 

It may appear ſtrange, that ſo much 
trouble muſt be taken in making people ac- 
quainted with common ſenſe, or in recon- 
ciling them to its authority. But, in fact, 
the plaineſt things are often Jeaſt under- 
ſtood, becauſe they are leaſt attended to. 
The path of common ſenſe is indeed ſo 
open and obvious, that a child, one would 
think, could hardly miſtake it. But it 
has been miſtaken by thoſe of good un- 
derſtanding, in the proſecution of their 
civil as well as religious intereſts; and 
when, through heedleſsneſs, precipitancy, 
or preſumptuous curioſity, people have 
got into devious tracks, they are not 


they 
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they could be ſo groſsly miſled, and in- 
flamed rather than diſcouraged by diffi- 
culties or dangers, they have an ardor to 
puſh forward, with an extreme averſion to 
go back on their footſteps to where they firſt 
ſet out. 

You may perhaps convince your friend 
that he hath made one or more falſe 
Reps ; but to make him own that he is 
out in his whole courſe, is a taſk of an- 
other kind. The firſt may be accom- 
pliſhed by a certain number of arguments ; 
but the other is a work of time, and labour, 
and patience. 

In the church of Rome, there are er- 
rors of different kinds; ſome that offend 
againſt the laws of juſt reaſoning, others 
that are in direct contradiction to the 
fundamental principles of all knowledge. 
To reclaim the votaries of that church 
from errors of either kind, may be diffi- 
cult ; but the difficulty with reſpect to 
the laſt, though apparently leſs, is by 


much the greateſt. However eaſy it may 


be to ſet the abſurdity of their opinions 
in its proper light, it will not be eaſy to 
5 | make 
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make them ſee that abſurdity, 'They can- 
not conceive, that opinions they have ſo 
long entertained with ſo great reverence, 
and which have had the countenance of 
fo many great names, ſhould be abſurd. 
Or ſhould a glimpſe of the truth break 
in upon them, ſhould they find an incli- 
nation to yield to its evidence, or even 


actually yield, the habit of thinking 


they have fo long indulged, will be apt 


to return, and make them revolt. The 
obvious truth, therefore, with its oppoſite 
abſurdity, muſt be ſet full in their view; 
it muſt be brought again and again into 
view, until the mind, being made famili- 
arly acquainted with it, begins to feel its 
force. 

All that is contained in this eflay 
might no doubt be drawn into a much 
narrower compaſs; but it is a queſtion 
whether the extent given it will be ſuffi- 
cient for the end propoſed. However 
paradoxical, in appearance, yet it is cer- 
tain, that good ſenſe, which Mr. Pope 
with great truth declares to be worth 
the ſeven ſciences, is a ſpecies of know- 
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ledge of difficult attainment. It is indeed 


the gift of Heaven, but needs to be ſtirred 


up; and hath been ſo long and univer- 
ſally neglected, that, to give it full exer- 
ciſe, requires more attention and appli- 
cation of thought than moſt people are 
willing to beſtow. Every ſmatterer in 
ſcience takes it for granted, that he is 
poſſeſſed of the principles of good ſenſe ; 
but, on trial, the greateſt adepts will hard- 
ly admit them. They are in truth ſo 
plain, that, to illuſtrate and inculcate 
them, is to tire the patience, and affront 
the judgment of the reader ; but, at the 
ſame time, ſo diametrically oppoſite to 
received opinions, and eſtabliſhed ma- 
xims, that, barely to propoſe, or even to 
ſtate them with perſpicuity, without un- 
folding and inculcating them with due 
care, would be to encourage that ſuperfi- 
cial way of judging, which is the ſource of 
all our errors. 

A certain brilliancy of thought, and 
pretty conciſeneſs of expreſſion, might be 
fit enough to ſurpriſe and delight the 
mind with tranſient glimpſes of truth ; 

B but 
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but is by no means fit to convey that 
full and permanent conviction which is 
due to truths of the firſt rank. The 
mind muſt be allowed to judge of them 
with impartiality and coolneſs, proceed- 
ing not upon ſentiments ſuddenly raiſed 
by ſtriking views of truth, but on a deli- 
berate judgment formed by a familiar 
acquaintance with the object: and in or- 
der theretb, the ſame truths muſt be pre- 
ſented again and again, with no great 
variation, and with as little adventitious 


ornament as poſſible. This manner of 
treating the ſubject, may diſappoint us of 


the attention of ſome whoſe aſſent and 
approbation we ſhould otherwiſe value : 
but we truſt the merits of the cauſe to 
Judges of manly ſenſe, who can with pa- 
tience and pleaſure entertain themſelves 
with the ſteady view of obvious and inter- 
eſting truth. 

There have been in former ages, and 
are no doubt in the preſent, a few bleſſed 
with a diſcernment which ſets them a- 


bove the fooleries of falſe learning, who 


may be diſguſted with the minute diſ- 
cuſſions 
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cuſſions we muſt ſometimes enter into, 
in confutation of manifeſt abſurdities. 
But they will be pleaſed to conſider, that, 
of late, the utmoſt fubtilty of reaſoning 
hath been employed to invalidate the 
moſt obvious and important truths : and 


theſe reaſonings, however manifeſtly 


| abſurd, are founded on the philoſophi- 


cal hypotheſis in vogue, and cannot be 
fairly confuted without expoſing the fal- 
ſities in philoſophy which give them ſup- 
port: nor can this be done, without en- 
tering into diſcuſſions more minute, and 
indeed more frivolous than were other- 
wiſe to be wiſhed. When learning hath 
attained to a greater degree of perfection, 


and the authority of common ſenſe is u- 


niverſally acknowledged and ſubmitted 


to, the friends of religion will be releaſed 


from this diſagreeable taſk. In the mean 
time, it will be expected of thoſe of ſu- 
perior underſtanding, that they will bear 
with that treatment of the ſubject which 
the preſent ſtate of learning makes neceſ- 
ſary. They, on the other hand, who, 
by their education, their company, or 
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turn of mind, have been involved in thoſe 
doubts which always attend ſubtile re- 
finements on obvious truths, muſt not 
ſtop their inquiry till they have got a 
ſtandard of truth in which a wiſe man 
can reſt, Partial inquiries are as unſafe 
as they are unfair. People ought there- 
fore to forbear philoſophiſing altogether, 
or to purſue their inquiries to their due 
length. They muſt at leaſt be qualified 
to diſtinguiſh exactly between primary 
and ſecondary truths, and the different 
evidence belonging to each. They muſt 
alſo look into the human mind with ſome 
care, and get acquainted with that power 
which is characteriſtical of rationality, 
and in whoſe deciſion every one who 
would not be thought a fool or a mad- 
man muſt acquieſce. And, above all, 
they muſt proceed in their inquiries as 
becomes men of ſenſe and probity, and 
give at leaſt as fair a hearing to the friends 
as to the adverſaries of religion. 

Many diſcover great anxiety about 
their obligations to inferior beings, with 
a ſtrange unconcernedneſs about the obli- 
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ligations of gratitude and juſtice they 
are under to the ſupreme: As, on the 
other hand, many are ſcrupulous about 
their obligations to God, who ſhow little 
concern about what they owe to man- 
kind. Nor is it difficult to account for 
this inconſiſtency. , But a man of ſenſe 
and probity cannot be unconcerned about 
any obligations he ſuppoſes himſelf under 
to any being whatever. If ignorant, he 
is deſirous of information; if doubtful, 
he inquires with care; nor will he ſtop 
his inquiries till he has got all the ſatis- 
faction he has reaſon to expect. To take 
advantage of dark ſurmiſes, or doubtful 
reaſoning, to elude obligations of any 
kind, is always looked upon as an indica- 
tion of a diſhoneſt heart in all other mat- 
ters; and why it ſhould not be conſider- 
ed in the ſame light with reſpect to reli- 

gion, cannot eaſily be accounted for. 
Many, it is true, are too much ingroſſ- 
ed by the cares and pleaſures of life, to 
intereſt themſelves deeply in a concern ſo 
foreign to their views. Others will be 
ſhy of entering upon an inquiry which 
B 3 they 
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they foreſee will give them diſturbance 
in their unlawful purſuits. Some ſenſible 
perſons alſo have, by a habit of reading 
and ſpeaking on all ſubjects, without 
thinking, diſqualified themſelves in a 
great meaſure from forming a true judg- 
ment of any. But ſome may be found 
who can, and will judge. 

It were ſtrange, if, from curioſity itſelf, 
there ſhould not be multitudes fond of 
examining a ſubject wherein all are ſo 
much intereſted, and about which fo few 
are agreed. Many who do not enter into 
thoſe vexatious diſputes which have been 
agitated about religion, may be willing 
to take this method of looking into re- 
ligion itſelf. The friends of religion 
can have no exceptions to an appeal 
which muſt, in the iſſue, redound to its 
credit and intereſt. And of thoſe who 
would ſeem to be above all ſuch con- 
cerns, there are numbers not altogether 
ſo regardleſs of religion as they affect to 
appear. 

A certain obſcure indeterminate idea of 
religion haunts the minds of the irreligi- 
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gious, which they would do well to exa- 
mine. For, if it is a phantom, an illu- 
ſion of the brain, they may, by a manly 
inquiry, and fair diſcuſſion, diſmiſs it 
from their thoughts. But if it is a reality, 
an important reality, founded, not in the 
crazed imaginations of enthuſiaſts, but in 
the nature of things, and derived, not 
from cunning politicians, but from com- 
mon ſenſe, all endeavours to elude its ob- 
ligations are no leſs filly than wicked. 

In vain do we aſſume airs of freedom 
and independence, incompatible with our 
very exiſtence ; in vain do we affect an ig- 
norance or ſcepticiſm, which neither is, 
nor can be real; and in vain do we amuſe 


ourſelves with idle talk or ſophiſtical argu- 


ing againſt religion, when, at bottom, there 
is a conviction, or but a ſuſpicion of its re- 
ality. In matters of ſuch conſequence, one 
ought to have the courage to know the 
truth, and the honeſty to avow it. 
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in their unlawful purſuits. Some ſenſible 
perſons alſo have, by a habit of reading 
and ſpeaking on all ſubjects, without 
thinking, diſqualified themſelves in a 
great meaſure from forming a true judg- 
ment of any. But ſome may be found 
who can, and will judge. 
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which muſt, in the iſſue, redound to its 
credit and intereſt, And of thoſe who 
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gious, which they would do well to exa- 
mine. For, if it is a phantom, an illu- 
ſion of the brain, they may, by a manly 
inquiry, and fair diſcuſſion, diſmiſs it 
from their thoughts. But if it is a reality, 
an important reality, founded, not in the 
crazed imaginations of enthuſiaſts, but in 
the nature of things, and derived, not 
from cunning politicians, but from com- 
mon ſenſe, all endeavours to elude its ob- 
ligations are no leſs ſilly than wicked. 

In vain do we aſſume airs of freedom 
and independence, incompatible with our 
very exiſtence; in vain do we affect an ig- 
norance or ſcepticiſm, which neither is, 
nor can be real; and in vain do we amuſe 


ourſelves with idle talk or ſophiſtical argu- 


ing againſt religion, when, at bottom, there 
is a conviction, or but a ſuſpicion of its re- 
ality. In matters of ſuch conſequence, one 
ought to have the courage to know the 
truth, and the honeſty to avow it. 
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CHAPTER 


Learned and unlearned have a ſtrong pro- 


penſfity to purſue far-fetched diſcoveries, 
to the negle of truths more obvious and 


uſeful. 


H E whole ſtock of human know- 

ledge ariſes from the exerciſe of 
theſe three powers of the human mind, 
perception, judgment, and reaſoning. 
By ſimple perception we are informed 
of that variety of beings, with their ob- 
vious qualities which fall within our 
ſphere; as by a perception equally ſimple 
we get the knowledge or conſciouſneſs of 
our own exiſtence, and obvious qualities 
and powers. By a ſimple act of judg- 
ment we pronounce immediately upon 
all the obvious relations of thoſe beings 
which are the objects of perception, their 
relations to one another, and the relation 
they bear to us. By the power of rea- 
ſoning we inveſtigate qualities and rela- 
tions of being which are not the imme- 
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diate objects of perception and judgment, 
by deducing them from thoſe which are. 
Such then are the powers wherewith 
mankind are furniſhed for ſupplying them 
Let us now ſee 
how they employ theſe powers. 

For the exerciſe of the two firſt of our 
intellectual powers, nature hath opened 
a large field of uſeful knowledge, and 
ſuch as may be depended on in the con- 
duct of life. If the object is viewed at a 
proper diſtance, and there happens to be 
no caſual diſorder or defect in the powers, 
the obſervations we make, and the judg- 
ment we pronounce, by the ſimple acts of 
perception and judgment, are almoſt in- 
fallible; and by treaſuring up theſe in 
our memories, (were we as diligent in 
collecting and recording them as we ought 
to be), we ſhould be plentifully provided 
with excellent materials for all the ordi- 
nary occaſions of life. But unhappily we 
do not chuſe this plain, eaſy, certain road 
to wiſdom which nature hath pointed 
out. Overlooking many important diſ- 
coveries which offer themſelves to our 

obſervation, 
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obſervation, we run eagerly in purſuit of 
diſtant, obſcure, and often infignificant 
knowledge. Through a too great fond- 
neſs of cultivating and employing our 
reaſoning powers, we forget to give full 
exerciſe to the ſimple powers of percep- 
tion and judgment ; which proves one of 
the chief ſources of the ignorance, the 
miſtakes, and the follies of mankind. 
This will appear in a ſurpriſing light, by 
taking a ſhort ſurvey of the ways of men, 
both learned and unlearned. 

The writers on logic, whoſe province 
it is to direct and affiſt mankind in the 
exerciſe of their intellectual powers, have 
contributed not a little to miſlead them. 
After ſtating and defining the two firſt, 
they immediately paſs on to the third 
power, and give copious and minute di- 
rections about its proper exerciſe ; as if 
reaſoning were the chief ſource of know- 
ledge, and the great buſineſs of a rational 
being. Little care is had to guard the 
mind againſt indolence, inattention, in- 
accuracy of obſervation, raſhneſs, preci- 
pitancy of judgment, and that variety of 

deceptions 
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deceptions which ariſe from prepoſſeſſion, 
prejudice, paſſion, and innumerable biaſſes 
to which the human mind is ſubject. 
The main deſign with moſt of thoſe wri- 
ters is, to form an acute reaſoner, and 
able diſputant, with little regard to the 
acquiſition of that uſeful and neceſſary 
accompliſhment called good ſenſe. 

From this wrong direction in the out- 
ſetting, have all the learned almoſt pur- 
ſued a falſe track of knowledge. Though 
the whole of nature lies expoſed to their 
view, the collection they have made of 
uſeful truth is ſmall, in compariſon of 
what might reaſonably be expected from 
their application and induſtry. Many 
of the beſt written books are full of 
trains of reaſoning, of laborious rea- 
ſoning, with but here and there a diſ- 
covery of conſequence. We meet with 
opinions, and ſyſtems of opinions, va- 
rious, oppoſite, and contradictory, with 
a great variety of arguments, objections, 
and confutations, and but few of thoſe 
indubitable maxims on which a wiſe man 
would chuſe to found his conduct. 

Setting 
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Setting aſide the doctrines of natural 
philoſophy, which are founded upon 
repeated experiment and obſervation, or 
upon a ſpecies of reaſoning equally to 
be depended on, the uſeful and undoubt- 
ed truths to be gathered from all the 
other ſciences, bear no proportion to the 
dubious poſitions, and conjectural reaſon- 
ings in ſupport of theſe poſitions, with 
which the writings of the learned abound. 
So true is this obſervation, that one may 
go through the circle of ſcience without 
being able to pick up as much informa- 
tion as would be ſufficient for his con- 
ducting himſelf with propriety in any ſta- 
tion of life. 

Now, is there not here a juſt ground 
of complaint ? Is not this the reaſon why 
the ſciences are in ſo little reputation 
with men of buſineſs, and why the 
ſchools are ſo early forſaken by thoſe 
who are deſigned for the higheſt and 
moſt important truſts ? 

There is perhaps too much ground to 
complain of the narrow views and low 
turn of mind that ſometimes appear in 

| men 
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men of rank and power. But they, in 
their turn, have juſt ground to complain 
of the learned. Learning, ſay they, may 
be of uſe to give an opening to the minds 
of young people, and to put their facul- 
ties into exerciſe; but not to form their 
manners, or regulate their conduct. 
Young people, ſay they, muſt not be 
kept too long in the ſchools, leſt they 
contract habits of thinking that are op- 
poſite, or foreign at leaſt, to common 
practice. They are therefore diſpatched 
to another, perhaps a neceſſary, but a 
very dangerous ſchool, the world, where 
they may get acquainted with men and 
things. And it is well, if by ſeeing ob- 
jets with their own eyes, and by the due 
exerciſe of the ſimple powers of perception 
and judgment, they collect a ſyſtem of 
obvious and undoubted truths, by the 
knowledge of which they may ſteer their 
courſe with ſafety. Thus have the learn- 
ed diſappointed the world of that benefit 
they had a title to expect from their la- 
bours, and brought the ſciences into ſome 
degree of contempt, by employing them - 

ſelves 
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ſelves chiefly in doubtful reſearches into 
diſtant and obſcure truths, to the negle& 
of thoſe more eaſily attained, more cer- 
tain and uſeful. 

The folly of overlooking obvious and 
certain truths, and running eagerly in 
purſuit of thoſe more remote and un- 
certain, is not peculiar to the learned. It 
is the foible of human nature, and diſ- 
covers itſelf in all the arts, the moſt ne- 
ceſſary, the moſt common, and in the 
loweſt occupations, as well as in the ſci- 
ences. Do huſbandmen, artificers, and 
thoſe who are employed in the ſeveral 
branches of trade, give due attention to 
the various methods of improving and 
enlarging the branches of bufineſs in 
which they are engaged, thoſe methods, 
I mean, which lie within their ſphere, 
and offer themſelves to obſervation ? They 
do it juſt fo far, and no farther than they 
are urged by neceſſity, or ſolicited by the 
near proſpect of great gain. Beyond that 
they ſeldom go; but hold on, with little 
variation, the track into which they were 


firſt put, till their curioſity is awakened 
by 
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by ſome far-fetched diſcovery of ſome 
bold adventurer, who often engages all 
the men of enterpriſe in raſh and — 
ous exploits. 

A new ſyſtem of huſbandry founded 
on a few experiments, perhaps on con- 
jecture, a curious machine of a new and 
ſingular conſtruction, a project in politics 
or trade of plauſible appearance, how- 
ever ill ſupported, will catch hold of the 
minds of many, and engage all their ac- 
tivity, whilſt numberleſs real ſolid me- 
thods of improvement on all theſe ſub- 
jects, which lie open to every one's obſer- 
vation, and ſtare them, as it were, in the 
face, are overlooked. 

One cannot eaſily conceive the height 
to which improvements in agriculture, 
and in all kinds of manufacture, might 
be carried, if all employed about them, 
who have the underſtanding common to 
rational beings, turned their attention to 
the ſubjects they work upon, and the in- 
ſtruments by which they carry on their 
work. In huſbandry, for inſtance, it 
due attention was given to the difference 
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of ſoil, the difference of culture, and the 
different returns from both; in manu- 
factures, if the different materials and 
different machines employed in working 
them up, came under conſideration, and 
if what is obviouſly right and obviouſly 
wrong, obviouſly defective, and eafily 
and obviouſly capable of amendment or 
improvement, were looked into by thoſe 
concerned about them with any degree 
of that care and exactneſs which a bota- 
niſt employs on plants and flowers, there 
could be no bounds to the moſt va- 
luable improvements in theſe neceſſary 
arts. In like manner, if all who are en- 
gaged in trade would take that branch or 
thoſe branches in which they are con- 
cerned, under a careful inſpection, at- 
tending to their courſe, carefully mark- 
ing the cauſes of their obſtructions, and 
thus diſcovering by what ſupplies they 
may be continued, by what expedients 
they may be relieved, and by what change 
of direction they may run with a more 
free and plentiful current; — if, inſtead 
of a few hints from thoſe of uncommon 
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acuteneſs, every individual would contri- 
bute ſuch improvements as do occur, or, 
with a little attention, might occur, in the 
courſe of his buſineſs ; then the trade of a 
country, like a river fed by an innumera- 
ble multitude of ſecret ſprings, would gra- 
dually riſe and ſwell to a height beyond 
what it could reach by the ſupply of a few 
bold ſtreams. 

If men of buſineſs will reflect updn the 
above-mentioned well-known truths, (and 
they ought not to be flightly paſſed o- 
ver), they will find, that they have no 
right to reproach the learned for the little 
proficiency they make in uſeful know- 
ledge; becauſe the folly of overlooking 
the moſt valuable and moſt evident truths 
is not confined to any claſs of men, but 
prevails univerſally, and, as has been 
already obſerved, is indeed the foible of 
human nature. No doubt, diſcoveries 
and improvements in the arts and in the 
{ciences are gradually carried on by thoſe 


engaged in them, but not in proportion 


to what might be expected from a right 


[ application of the powers of underſtand- 
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misfortune 1s, that we put no value even 
upon intereſting truths which are within 
our reach, and cannot reſiſt the curioſity 
of knowing thoſe which are not. 

Theſe obſervations are made with no 
intention of Cecrying the uſe of reaſon- 
ing, which, in many caſes, cannot be 
diſpenſed with, but of recommending 
the due exerciſe of other intellectual 
powers of equal uſe and neceſſity. That 
diſcoveries are made in the arts and ſci- 
ences by reaſoning, will not be denied: 
but that diſcoveries more numerous, 
more uſeful, and more certain, may be 
made in both by a judicious attention to 
the operations of nature, cannot be 
doubted. How greatly has natural phi- 
loſophy been improved and enlarged, by 
learned men giving up conjectures and 
doubtful reaſonings upon aſſumed prin- 
eiples, and bending their whole appli- 
cation to the obſervation of the known 
phænomena? The art of medicine alſo 


hath been rendered more ſolid and uſeful, 


by phyſicians paying leſs regard than for- 
2 merly 
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hypotheſes, ſormed by 
deduction from general principles, and 
proceeding wholly upon evident ſymp- 
toms or undoubted truths reſulting ne- 
ceffirily from well-known facts. And 
that moral philoſophy 
and theology do not undergo the {ame 
treatment ? 


what a pity is it, 


It is no eaſy taſk to determine the pre- 
ference of one or other of the 


many different hypotheſes of virtue devi- 


in favour 


ſed by divines and philoſophers in the 
preſent age; nor is it eaſy to fay how 
far the intereſt of virtue is concerned in 
the deciſion: but one may ſafely affirm, 
that if the penetration and compais of 
thought which appear in theſe works, had 
been employed in a careful ſurvey of the 
human mind, its ſentiments 1 
propenizties, 2nd po 19 8 its ſound and 
lickly ſtate, with a ju reference to the 
obvious duties of life, the world would 
have been furniſhed with a ſyſtem of e. 
thies m 
hended, and much better adapted to com- 
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mon uſe, than any that can be produced 
by abſtract reaſoning. 

What genius, learning, and zeal have 
been employed, and how many volumes 
written, in the explication of doctrines 
that are utterly inexplicable, and in fa- 
thoming depths of theology which far 
exceed the line of human underſtanding, 
which would have been much more pro- 
perly and profitably employed in point- 
ing out the true path to happineſs, and 
warning mankind againſt the various and 
manifold deluſions to which they are lia- 
ble? Not that profound reſearches of the 
critical or philoſophical kind are altoge- 
ther to be condemned. They have their 
uſe, and are in ſome degree neceſſary. 
But why ſhould divines of diſtinguiſhed 
ability beſtow their labours upon theſe 
leſs profitable, though more curious in- 
quiries, to the negle& of that immenſe 
treaſure of divine and moral truth which 


is level to every capacity, commends it- 


ſelf to every man's conſcience, touches 
every ſpring of action, and, when redu- 
ced to juſt order, and clearly ſet forth, 

3 would 
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would make a ſyſtem fo complete, fo 
beautiful, and fo grand, as to confound, 
if not for ever to filence, the adverſaries of 
religion, and pive, at the ſame time, the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to good men ;—a joy 
and ſatisfaction the ſame in kind, though 
not in degree, with what they ſhall expe- 
rience when they come into the imme- 
diate preſence of God ! That this ought to 
be the chief concern of Chriſtian divines, 
thoſe eſpecially of ſuperior capacity, will 
not be denied ; but that it is, cannot be 
affirmed. | 
Theſe nations have been bleſſed with a 
ſucceſſion of divines, who, in ſolid learn- 
ing, manly ſenſe, and ſober piety, are 
not inferior to any who have adorned the 
Chriſtian church. But in their purſuit of 
truth, they have been much retarded by 
thorny queſtions, and perplexing diſputes, 
into which they have been inveigled 
through ſome remains of that ſcience, 
falſely ſo called, againſt which they all 
with one voice declare, but with the love 
of which they are in ſome degree tainted, 
and againſt which it is difficult to guard 
C 3 the 
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the minds of the learned. They have, 
like our moral philoſophers, (and with 
quicker ſteps than they), bcen quitting 
jejune ſpeculations and doubtful diſpu- 
tations, and turning their attention by de- 
orees to obvious and important truths, 
But to reach clear, full, and ſteady views 
of that great Hem which ſhines forth 
from the face of nature and of the fcrip- 
tures, muſt, it ſeems, be a work of 
time. 


Of late hach appeared a genius of ſur- 


priſing ſplendor and amazing force; who, 
keeping within the bonnds of common 
ſenſe, ſets forth the truth, the excellence, 
the beauty, and majeſtic grandeur of the 
Chriſtian plan, on the one hand, with 
the ſutile conceits of its adverſaries, on 
the other, in a light which muit give 
high ſatisfaction to all the friends of reli- 
gion, and indeed to every friend of ſci- 
ence. We have the pleaſure alſo to ſee, 
and, with gratitude to Providence, ought 
to look up to, another great man, whoſe 
ſpiric and ſtation bring to mind the poet's 
picture of the Chineſe philoſopher : 

| Superior 
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Superior and alone Confucins ſtood, 
Who taught the only ſcience, to be good. 


From theſe events, with other favourable 
prognoſtics which have of late appeared 
among us, we may hope, that the preva- 
lence of true religion, with the extinction 
of nonſenſe both of the religious and irreli- 
gious kind, may not be far off. But we 
muſt not anticipate the courſe of things by 
too forward and ſanguine expectations; 
for, in reaching this mot deſireable end, 
we have the bee ed folly of human nature 
to contend with. 

As arts and ſciences approach to ma- 
turity, ſubtile reaſonings and far- fetched 
diſcoveries are leſs relied on, and the 
plain deciſions of common ſenſe come in- 
to reputation. Having been often de- 
ceived by plauſible ſchemes in bufineſs 
and ſcience, formed by nice deductions 
from general principles, we gradually 
incline to found our opinions and practi- 
ces upon the more folid bottom of obſer- 
vation and experience, and {ind ourſelves 
more and more diſpoſed to embrace that 

4 | ſimple 
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ſimple plan of conduct which we former- 
ly overlooked. But as, in eloquence, a 
true taſte is requiſite to our renouncing 
the bombaſt for the irrefiſtible language 
of nature, ſo muſt we be well advanced 
in true wiſdom, to diſpenſe with the re- 
finements of reaſoning on obvious ſub- 
jets, and acquieſce in thoſe primary 
truths of nature, which, having no oc- 
caſion for foreign proof, enter the mind 
with the ſame eaſe, and with an evidence 
of the ſame kind, with which light enters 
the eye. 

Juſt as the vulgar paſs over what is 
plain and uſeful, to puzzle themſelves 
with dark paſſages of ſeripture in which 
they have little concern; and as our 
young gentry, overlooking the police, 
the manners, and even the geography of 
their own country, run abroad to make 
eurſory remarks on the ſingularities of fo- 
reign nations ; and as all idle people en- 
ter more keenly into the politics of Eu- 
rope, than into the government of their 
families, or the management of their own 
affairs; ſo do the generality of mankind, 

men 
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men of buſineſs, and men of letters, 
make light of intereſting, obvious, and 
undoubted truths, which are objects of 
ſimple perception and judgment, through 
an ungoverned ambition of employing 
their reaſoning powers in diſcoveries of 


no real uſe, and unſupported by any ſolid 


evidence. The folly is ingrained and 


inveterate, breaks out on all occaſions, 
in every Claſs of men, and in all ages 
and nations. 


. 


The ſages of antiquity neglected obvious 
truths of the greateſt moment to the inter- 
efts of virtue, through an abſurd inclination 
to employ their reaſoning powers on impro- 


per ſubjects. 


E admire the wiſe men of Greece 
and Rome : and with reaſon ; for 
on many accounts they are worthy of 
high eſteem. They were men of great in- 
duſtry and ability, animated with a lau- 
dable zeal for knowledge ; and, bating the 
tolly 
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folly ſo common to mankind, of relying 
more upon reaſoning, than ſimple percep- 
tion of primary truths, were intitled to the 
_ character of w0z/e, but fo far gone in that 
folly, as diſqualified them for being 
guides to others in what may be called 
the firſt philoſophy. 

That the Epicurean ſcheme was no o- 
ther than Atheiſm diſguiſed ; that the 
hypotheſis of the Stoics was little differ- 
ent from the Polytheiſm of the vulgar ; 
and that the faith of the Academics was 
either none at all, or faint and fluctua- 
ting at beſt, will not be diſputed by thoſe 
who have any knowledge of antiquity. 
If you will judge of their ſentiments by 
occaſional fayings with which modern 
philoſophers were wont to embelliſh their 
works, you may believe, as many have 
done, that ancient philoſophers were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the whole ſyſtem of natural reli- 
gion. But look into their writings, . and 
you will be undeceived. Or if you will 
take the teſtimony of one of the moſt 
conſiderable among them, who had made 
their doctrines his ſtudy, you will be told, 

that 
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that the being and providence of God 
was, of all other ſubjects, a matter of the 
greateſt doubt and diſputation among 
philoſophers. Now, how came men of 
ſuch capacity and judgment to heſitate 
about evident a truth? The anſwer 1s 
plainly this. They would not pronounce 
upon it as men of ſenſe, but as philoſo- 
phers. They would not reſt in the teſtimo- 
ny which the phenomena of nature bear 
to this great truih, but, by a proceſs of 
reaſoning, would needs make out a ſtrict 
proof of what 1s too evident to admit of 
any; and failing in the attempt, they fell 
into great perplexity, confuſion, and 
doubt. Let Cicero's dialoznes concern- 
ing the nature of the gods, ſtript of rhe- 
torical embelliſhments, and reduced to 
imple propoſitions, be put into the hands 
of ſome peaſant of common underſtand- 


ing, and tolerably acquainted with the 


Chriſtian revelation, and he will be much 
aſtoniſhed at the opinions of the ancients, 
the groſs ſtupidity of the Epicureans, the 
frivolous ſuperſtition of the Stoics, and 
the preſumptucus raſhneſs of the Acade- 

| mics, 
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mics, and heartily thank his God for be- 
Rowing on him the gift of common ſenſe, 
and of the holy ſcriptures. 

Even they who retained the belief of 
Deity, did not, and, according to the no- 
tions they entertained of his government, 
could not, come to God as a rewarder of 
thoſe Who diligently ſeek him. They con- 
ſidered him as the model of all perfec- 
tion, and the proper object of imitation, 
and alſo regarded his will as the ſtand- 
ard of rectitude; and on all theſe 
ſubjects thought and wrote ſublimely. 
But their ideas of moral government were 
ſo refined, fo faint, and involved in ſuch 
uncertainty, that they found it neceſſary 
to place their chief confidence in their 
own virtue, and the conſequences flowing 
neceſſarily from it in the natural courſe 
of things. It is worthy of notice, that 
in all their diſputes about the chief good, 
and deep reſearches into happineſs, there 
is no ſtreſs laid upon thoſe rewards and 
puniſhments that may reaſonably be ex- 
pected under a wiſe, a gracious, and juſt 
2dminiſtration, Theſe conſiderations, 


which 
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which always had place with the vulgar, 
are ſeldom or never to be found in the 
writings of philoſophers. The expecta- 
tion is juſt, and conſonant to the ſenti- 
ments of the rational mind ; but common 

ſenſe was not the ſtandard of philoſophy. 
They were not ignorant that the ſy- 
ſtem of nature was upheld and conduct- 
ed by a being of abſolute perfection, 
whom they were bound to regard as their 
rightful ſovereign, and to whom, of 
courſe, they were accountable for all their 
actions, and from whom they might 
therefore expect an exact retribution, if 
not in the preſent, yet in ſome future 
ſtate of exiſtence. But they ſeemed to be 
doubtful, whether he actually would call 
mankind to account. They could not 
doubt, that the power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, which had hitherto maintained 
their exiſtence, and continued them the 
lame identical perſons, amidſt a variety 
of changes and chances, could do fo in 
time to come, under all the revolutions 
of matter to which they might be ſub- 
jected : but they were extremely curious 
to 
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to know with certainty whether he would 
actually do it. They had all reaſon to 
believe, that he who preſerves every atom 
of matter with amazing care, would 
keep them in the full poſſeſſion of all their 
rational powers, and place them in a ſtate 
of happineſs or* miſery ſuited to their 
character and conduct, and to the wile 
and juſt ends of his government: but this 
did not content them. Now, is this agree- 
able to common ſenſe? 

The ſoldier does not aſk a demonſtra- 
tion, whether, in the day of battle, he 
ſhall be crowned with victory, or cover- 
ed with diſgrace ; but, fearing the worſt, 
and hoping the beſt, he minds his duty. 
The merchant does not want a demon- 
ſtration concerning the returns of his 
trade. 'The huibandman cannot promiſe 
himſelf a plentiful crop, proportioned to 
his labour and induſtry, No man can 
aſſure himſelſ, that he ſhall ſee another 
day. But every one minds his buſineſs 
as if he knew for certain that he would: 
And he would be thought a downright 
madman that acted otherwiſe, But no- 


thing 
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thing will do with philoſophers but de- 
monſtration. 

Philoſophers were not ignorant of the 
natural hopes and fears of the rational 
mind with regard to futurity, but did 
not think it incumbent on them, or per- 
haps thought it below the dignity of 
their profeſſion, to lay hold on theſe 
handles. They gave way to an intempe- 
rate, and, I will ſay, an impertinent curi- 
olity, of knowing, from data in nature, 
whether the human ſoul could ſurvive 
the body; and not being able to give a 
full ſolution of this queſtion, they im- 
prudently neglected one of the moſt 
powerful reſtraints on vice, and incite- 
ments to virtue, of which the mind of 
man is capable. | 

That the world is upheld and con- 
ducted by a being of abſolute perfection, 
is a truth to which all nature bears teſti- 
mony: That this ſupreme being is our 
rightful ſovereign and judge, cannot be 
doubted: That it is our wiſdom, as it is 
our duty, to conduct ourſelves ſo as we 
may be able to give him an account ot 


all 
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all our actions; and, That as he hath a 
right to call us to account, at what time 
and in what manner he ſees fit, ſo it is 
our buſineſs, without farther inquiry, to 
hold ourſelves in readineſs, can as little 
be doubted. Theſe are truths which 
philoſophers ought and might have in- 


culcated on mankind with great ſucceſs. 


But they were diverted from it by that 
intemperate love of reaſoning which is 
the foible of the human mind. 
Had they, as became men of ſenſe, 
employed the powers of underſtanding 
and elocution they were poſſeſſed of, in 
explaining and inforcing truths ſo conſo- 
nant to the ſentiments of the human heart, 


and ſo apt to operate upon it, they might 
have done eminent ſervice to the world, 
ſupplied in ſome meaſure the want of 
revelation, and prepared and diſpoſed the 


minds of men for its cordial reception. 
But engaged, as they were, in idle diſ- 


putes and inexplicable difficulties, they | 


loſt authority with the bulk of mankind, 
and were of uſe only to the few who 


could reliſh their ſublime ſpeculations on 
the 
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the harmony of the univerſe, and ſupreme 
excellence of virtue, the only doctrine 
they thoroughly underſtood, or ſeemed 
firmly to believe. | 

Thus, by a miſapplication of the intel- 
lectual powers, were the leaders of man- 
kind bewildered, and the multitude left ex- 
poſed to the practices of every cunning im- 
poſtor, and plunged by degrees into abo- 
minable vices, accompanied with and 
countenanced by the moſt horrid rites of 
ſuperſtition. 

Muſt now the ſame folly be ated over 
again ? Shall we, under pretence of uncom- 
mon acuteneſs, maintain a diſpute about 
obvious and intereſting truths, (for that is 
the viſible drift of modern freethinking), 
and thereby involve ourſelves in the fame 
miſts of ignorance, error, and uncertainty, 
with ancient philoſophers ? or ſhall we, as 
becomes men of ſenſe and probity, diſmiſs 
with contempt the frivolous ſurmiſes of 
{ceptics, and ſteadily adhere to the natural 
ſentiments of the rational ſoul, and to a re- 
velation from God, which revives and 
confirms theſe ſentiments ? 
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Chriſtian divines did, in contradidlion to com- 
mon ſenſe, and to the detriment of religion, 


ſubjett the meft ſacred and obvious truths, 
to the refinements of reaſoning. 


Hen the world was bewildercd, 

the vulgar by their prejudices, 

and the learned by refinements, and when 
an unuſual flow of ſucceſs and proſperity 
was about to extinguiſh in the minds of 
the great, all ſenſe of religion and virtue, 
it pleaſed God to interpoſe in a manner 
unexpected and ſurpriſing. A light from 
heaven broke out at once upon the be- 
nighted nations. A revelation from God, 
vouched to the very ſenſes of men, held 
up to view thoſe facred truths which had 
been long overlooked, or groſsly pervert- 
ed. Meſſengers were diſpatched to the 
different nations, calling upon them to 
forſake their vices and impieties, and to 
return to God, who was willing to receive 
them to favour through the mediation of 
that 
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that divine perſon, who, having expiated 
'* their guilt by his death, hath aſcended in- 
to heaven, to appear in the preſence of 
God for them, and would aſſuredly re- 
turn to judge the world, and to render to 
every man according to his deeds. To 
rouſe the attention of mankind, and con- 
firm their commiſſion, theſe divine meſ- 
ſengers were impowered to perform mira- 
culous cures in the ſight of all, and to 
| raiſe the dead. 
Ihe attention of mankind was fully 
| rouſed, their moſt ſcrupulous inquiries 
were fatisfied, their prejudices were ſub- 
dued, and multitudes in all corners of the 
world embraced the truth, and multi- 
- tudes of all ages, and of both ſexes, ſoon 
| ſealed the truth with their blood. The 
dreams of philoſophy, with the fictions 
of poets, vaniſhed ; the temples of the i- 
: dols were deſerted ; and all the nations of 
| ; the then known world devoted themſelves 
; to the worſhip and obedience of the one 
true God, through the mediation of the 
one only Mediator between God and man, 
But, alas! the folly of the human heart 
D 2 broke 
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broke out anew. Not many ages had 
paſſed, when, neglecting the plain truths 
of God, men plunged into inſcrutable ſub- 
Jes. They differed in their judgments ; 
they diſputed ; they raged ; and in the fu- 
ry of their zeal, different ſects denounced 
anathemas each againſt other, on account 
of their different conceptions of incompre- 
henſible doctrines. They went on from 
age to age, neglecting what was uſeful 
and obvious, and prying curiouſly into hid- 
den myſteries. And as learning declined, 


and floods of barbarians broke in upon | 


them, they became in every age more 1g- 
norant, more fooliſh, and more wicked, 
till at laſt falling under the direction of 


crafty prieſts and intereſted ſtateſmen, they | 


were brought back almoſt, and had it not 
been for the written word of God, which 


they carefully preſerved, however little they 
conſulted it, they would have been 
brought altogether back, to the ſame 
groſſneſs of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
vice, from which the Chrittian revelation 

had delivered them. 
Upon conſulting the facred records, 
and 
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and appealing to them, the one half of 
Chriſtendom were made ſenſible of their 
folly, and ſhook off the dominion of ig- 
norance and error. But as the truth had 
been long diſguiſed, and the underſtand- 
ings of men debaſed and diſtorted by the 
influence of falſe learning, they could 
not all at once attain to juſt ideas of reli- 
gion. They ſplit again into ſects, form- 


ed different creeds, and different plans of 


worſhip and government; and having 
been much exerciſed in ſubtile and hot 
diſputes with the Romith doctors, they 
entered into conteſts of much the ſame 
kind, and in much the ſame ſpirit, with 
one another about their peculiar tenets. 
Mean time a ſect aroſe who called the 
whole in queſtion; and believing them- 
ſelves equally privileged with others 
to ſound unfathomable depths, they em- 
ployed the ſame ſubtilty of reaſoning a- 
gainſt religion, which contending divines 


had employed againſt each other. And 


the friends of religion, not aware of the 
conſequence, did, partly through zeal for 
the truth, and partly from a habit of diſ- 

* puting, 
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puting, and a confidence of victory, ad- 
mit the whole to debate. 

A controverſy of courſe commenced a- 
bout poſſible and impoſſible, fit and un- 
fit, right and wrong, in the abſtract; a- 
bout the whole of the divine ceconomy, 
what ought, and what ought not to be 
the meaſures of government with regard 
to free agents, and whether indeed there 
were any ſuch ; whether there is any eſ- 
ſential difference between virtue and vice, 
and whence the difference ariſes ; whether 
there is any occaſion for a divine interpo- 
fition in the concerns of religion ; and 
whether the Deity can be ſuppoſed to fa- 
vour any age or nation with any ſuch in- 
terpoſition in preference to others. 

Queſtions were moved, and controver- 
fies agitated, from which a pious heart 
would naturally ſhrink, and with which, 
common ſenſe, if the minds of men had 
not been previouſly prepared for the en- 
tertainment, would be mightily ſhocked. 
No one had the hardineſs to attempt a de- 
tection of impoſture in the Chriſtian re- 
yelation ; but innuendos, ſuſpicions, and 
= ſurmiſes 
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ſurmiſes in abundance were thrown out; 
to all which, full and formal anſwers, re- 
plete with erudition, philological, philoſo- 
phical, and theological, were offered to 
the public. 

Nat only the Chriſtian revelation, but 
the moral perfections and moral govern- 
ment of God, yea, and the very being of 
virtue, have been made a ſubject of diſ- 
pute. Freethinkers are not aſhamed to 
publiſh their doubts concerning theſe rea- 
lities; divines and philoſophers have not 
diſdained to eſtabliſh them by a multi- 
plicity of arguments. What is yet more 
to be regretted, the preachers of the go- 


=F pel, forgetting the dignity of their cha- 


racter, and the deſign of their office, have 
condeſcended to plead the cauſe of reli- 
gion in much the ſame manner as lawyers 


maintain a diſputed right of property. 


Inſtead of awakening the natural ſenti- 


ments of the human heart, and giving 


them a true direction, they have entered 
into reaſonings about piety, juſtice, and 
benevolence, too profound to be fathom- 
cd by the multitude, and too ſubtile to 
; D 4 produce 
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produce any conſiderable effect. Inſtead 
of ſetting forth the diſplays of divine per- 
fection in the diſpenſation of the goſpel, fo 
admirably fitted to touch, to penetrate, and 
ſubdue the human mind, they have enter- 
tained theiraudiences with long and labour- 


ed proofs of a revelation from God, of | 
which few have any ſerious doubt, and | 


which no man can diſhelieve in any con- 
ſiſtency with common ſenſe, May not this 
be called with great propriety, a throw- 
ing cold water on religion ? and ought it 
not to be conſidered as one of the chief 


cauſes of that inſenſibility to all its concerns 
of which we ſo frequently complain? 
The multitude have been aſtoniſhed, wiſe 
men have been aſhamed, and good men 


grieved, at this treatment of religion, ſo 
much beneath its dignity. 
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By ſetting aſide the authority of 
common ſenſe, modern philoſo- 
phy gives occaſion to univerſal 
ſcepticiſm. 


. 


According to the moderm hypotheſis, primary 
truths muſt be deduced from the teſtimony 


of ſenſe, or the axioms of the ſchools, by 
trains of ſubtile reaſoning. 


'E ought to regard with due gra- 

y y titude thoſe who have reformed 
philoſophy, and eſteem them 

as the benefactors of mankind; but to 
remember at the fame time, that, like 
the reformers of religion, they are not in- 
fallible, nor to be implicitly followed as 
if they were. Pretended freethinkers de- 
ſpiſe the bigotry of thoſe who pay that 
reverence to theological ſyſtems of hu- 
man compoſition which 1s due only to 


the 


— — 
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the doctrines of ſcripture, without ad- 
verting, that they themſelves are often 
guilty of an equal, if not a much greater, 
weakneſs. They do not connect the ſal- 
vation of their ſouls with a philoſophical 
hypotheſis, but are as tenacious of its 
dogmata, as ſhy of the leaſt deviation 
from it, and as clamorous againſt inno- 
vators, as if they did. The bigotry they 
diſavow concerns only a few exploded o- 
pinions ; and the freedom of thought on 
which they pique themſelves, amounts to 
no more than a contempt of thoſe opi- 
nions, with a firm attachment to the hy- 
potheſis in vogue. 

To diſtinguiſh ourfelves then from 
mere pretenders to freedom of thought, 
and to ſpeak as becomes men of ſenſe and 
probity, we muſt acknowledge, that 
Monſieur Deſcartes and Mr. Locke have 
done eminent ſervice to the intereſt of 
learning, by baniſhing that jargon which 
disfigured and diſgraced it ; but have not 
done what was incumbent on them to 
cure and correct that intemperate love of 
reaſoning which may be called the epide- 

mical 
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mical diſtemper of the human mind. 
They have, on the contrary, employed 
their authority and uncommon abilities 
to render it yet more powerful and preva- 
lent. One caſts about for a medium to 
prove his own exiſtence ; the other denies 
all practical principles; and both inſiſt 
on the neceſſity of tracing the moſt ob- 
vious and indubitable truths to external 
or internal feeling, by the exerciſe of our 
diſcurſive faculty. 

«« I moſt ſincerely value Monſieur De- 
e ſcartes,” ſays the learned and inge- 


nious Abbe de Pluche; * not indeed 


* on account of his being a Frenchman, 


0 (for all men are my brethren), but be- 


r 
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„ cauſe he is a very great genius; and 
ce till more, becauſe he was the firſt who 
* encouraged us to ſhake off the yoke of 
& Ariſtotle, and to look out for a better 
* method of purſuing ſciences than that 
* which was followed heretofore. I 
** ſhould have a far greater value for him, 


 * if, after having convinced himſelf that 


the beaten path leads to nothing, he 
* had not engaged in another road as 
« little 
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little ſure, and perhaps more dan- 
te gerous. The regard I owe to truth 
and my readers, obliges me here with 


te candour to ſpeak my mind of the me- 
« thod of Deſcartes, and of his world, 
« which is the product thereof. The read- 
« er, from the expoſition of his ſenti- | 
„ ments, will be ſenfible that man was 


ce not born to argue in this manner. 

« Deſcartes, either from perſuaſion, 
* or out of ceconomy, began by doubt- 
« ing of every thing. He was no longer 


© certain whether there was the leaſt: 
thing about him, or whether he him 
* ſelf exiſted. Then, making profound | 
ce reflections on what paſſed within him, 
he became ſenſible that he was think- 
« ing, whence he concluded that he ex- 


ite. 
After this important diſcovery, which 


ve gave him great ſatisfaction, and which 


« he took care to maintain by a number 


* of writings againſt any that ſhould at- 


«« tempt to contradi& him in that point, 
« he went on farther, and found out, 
* that he (Deſcartes) who was think- 

| «c ing, 
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« ing, had likewiſe a body. This he 
made himſelf ſure of. Having gra- 
« dually convinced himſelf of the exiſt- 
« ence of his feet and hands, he philoſo- 
e phically made uſe of them. By little 
e and little, and after repeated trials, he 
c next found, that there were ſome other 
© bodies around him. At firſt he would 
* not believe it. He muſt previouſly be 
* convinced of that ; and he was very far 
*« from thinking himſelf fare and fully 
« informed of it. How did he know but 
* he might be ſeduced by a dream? 
God, or ſome powerful being, perhaps, 
* impoſed upon him, by the appearances 
« of things that did not exiſt. From one 
« ſyllogiſm to another, from demonſtra- 
tion to demonſtration, his argument 
at laſt led him ſo far as to know flat 
* and plain, that he (Deſcartes) was 
* not aſleep when he was awake, and 


* that God did not impoſe upon him by 


e fallacious appearances. He was ſo 


* tranſported with the evidence of theſe 
* new diſcoveries, and of the coherency 
* of his own ideas, that he, with all 

* ſpeed, 
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* ſpeed, imparted them to all Europe, 
* and thought himſelf authoriſed to refer 
© the whole of philoſophy to one fin- 
„ ole maxim, vis. Never to admit any 
* thing but what we evidently conceive, 
Next to which he undertook to explain 
* the ſyſtem of the whole world, with- 
* out admitting any thing therein that 
* he did not conceive with the utmoſt 
© evidence. 

“The firſt reflection that offers to the 
* mind concerning this method, ſo much 
* cried up, is, that there is no peaſant, 
* be he ever ſo ſtupid, but knows very 
« well, without either method or medi- 
tation, that he exiſts; that he has a 
© body; that there are other bodies a- 
& bout him; that he is not aſleep when 
c he is awake; and that God, as he is 
good, does not make ſport with him. 
If you diſpute this peaſant's being very 
© ſure of his own thoughts concerning 
de this, he will not retire to a ſolitude to 
c prepare you a reply. He will laugh 
& jn the face of his antagoniſt, and not 


= bate him an inch. Why then are 
« theſe 
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« theſe diſcoveries ſo laviſhly exalted? 
« Why muſt we be made to find out 
« with ſo much apparatus what we knew 
« perfectly well without this luggage 


of ſyllogiſtical demonſtrations ? and 
„ qyhich we know not one whit the better 
for having proceeded in this caſe with 
the moſt profound meditation?“ Abe 
de Pluche's hiſtory of the heavens, vol. 2. 
P. 151. tranſlated by J. B. Trival, Eſq; 


Such a man as Bayle,” fays the 


- fame ingenious author, „would have 
proved, to any benevolent liſtener, that 


| © the fight of terreſtrial objects was im- 
* poſſible. But they would have let 
„ him talk on, and not a whit leſs have 
made uſe of the ſpectacle of nature; 
e becauſe arguments muſt yield to expe- 
b rience. It is the ſame thing with the 
clouds with which this raſh logic- 
„ chopper has every where made it his 
+ buſineſs to darken the excellency of 
* reaſon, of good manners, and of all 
: | «c religion, You can never offer to this 


ö man or his fcllowers, any truth, whe- 


7 © ther natural or revealed, but they im- 
* mediately 


% mediately have recourſe to logic and 
* controverſy : We muſt ſee : Let us pre- 
* viouily examine: This may be ſaid: 
We ſhall aſk: Why fo? In ſhort, they 
* find nothing but uncertainty and dark- 
« neſs every where, nor is it very certain 

c that the ſun ſhines at noon.”—16/, 
p. 281. 

* Mr. Locke was the firſt in our time, 
ſays Father Buffier, © who, rejecting o- 
* pinions founded rather on ſuppoſition | 
cc than realities, undertook to unfold the 
operations of the human mind as 
te they appear in nature. On which ac- | 
* count his philoſophy has the ſame ad. 
« vantage above that of Deſcartes and | 
% Malbranche, that a real hiſtory has a- | 1 
c bove a romance. ' 2} 

« He generally examines every ſubject 
„in a method truly philoſophical ; be- 
„ ginning with ſimple clear ideas, and 
„ thoſe univerſally received; and from 
e thence proceeding, by proper ſteps, to 
« diſcover ſuch particular truths as con- 
e tribute to enlarge and improve the ſci- 
e ences. 1 
; « Ile I 
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d e hath ſtrictly examined and point- 
-  —- «eq out the falſity of certain principles 
s adopted by Deſcartes and other modern 
y « philoſophers, making a fair and exact 
1 « analyſis of thoſe ideas by which they 
n were miſled, and hath withal given a 
4, | „clear account of our ideas of folidity 

da and ſpace. 
” > © Nothing is more judicious, or of more 
-b © benefit to the intereſt of learning, than 
n (this author's obſervations on ſimple ideas, 
he namely, that mens conception of them 
as is much the fame, and that all the 
e 4 difference about them is owing to its 
d- e ferent terms made choice of, and tena- 


nd > © ciouſly adhered to, by different ſects of 


IT philoſophers ; from whence alone ariſes 


a 

| : « the confuſion that enters into their way 
d ö „of reaſoning, and of courſe into their 
7 judgment. 
ne © Hediſcovers throughout a love to truth, 
om N * by which he is directed in the courſe he 
to! 5 “ purſues ; with a diſpoſition, on all oc- 
in. E * caſions, to quit his own opinion, when- 
j. 2 ever he can find any thing more certain, 


x or nearer the truth. 


He © E „This 
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This propoſition, “ Whatever is, is“ 
e fays Mr. Locke, is not univerſally recei- 
* ved, becauſe children do not think of any 


* {uch thing. There muſt here be ſome 


_ * miſtake. For muſt not every one who 
* thinks at all, know that any one thing 


he pitches upon is not another thing? 
„We may not always reflect upon this 
„judgment, but we muſt form it in our 
mind, often without reflecting that we 
do. The author therefore ſeems to have | 
* confounded the reflex with the direct | 
*« a& of the mind. Children themſelves | 


will more or leſs explicitly agree, that 
* ſuch a thing is not ſuch another thing: 
* nor can you make them doubt, that 


| 
| 
| 


« their foot is their foot, and their hand is 


ce their hand. 


That innate principles are inveſtiga- | 


« ted by the exerciſe of reaſon, is falſe. 


is not here another miſtake into which 
this author is led by wrong notions he 
«entertained both of reaſon and of innate 
* principles? In effect, he allows no ex- 
*«erciſe to reaſon but that of deducing 
* conſequences :; which faculty, by other 

„ philoſophers, 
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&« philoſophers, is called regſoning; and 
c reaſon, on the other hand, is the fa- 
© culty of apprehending ſimple truths 
« that are the objects of common ſenſe, 
« without regard to conſequences that 
e may be deduced from them. If, by 
& innate ideas, the author means cer— 
ce tain thoughts of which we are at all 
ct times conſcious, it would be ridicu- 
© lous to admit them, becauſe we know, 
from experience, that we are not at all 
* times conſcious of many ideas that en- 
* ter into our minds. But if, by innate 
& ideas, he means truths which I call 
* primary, it would be abſurd to reject 
* them, as I have ſhewn in treating that 
« ſubject. 
« Mr. Locke puts the queſtion, Where 
* is the practical truth that is received u- 
“ niverfally, and without heſitation? 
« Here, if I am not miſtaken, is that 
* truth. You ought never to do a thing 
* which the generality of mankind, oi 
all nations, and at all times, condemn. 
© It was raſh in Mr. Locke to affirm, that 
the generality of mankind do not re- 
E 2 « oard 
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* gard juſtice and fidelity as practical 
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principles. They are not indeed a- 
greed, that certain points belong to fi- 
delity and juſtice. But all (excepting 
a very ſmall number that may be con- 
ſidered as monſters) hold for a maxim, 
That one ought to be faithful and juſt. 
There are alſo certain points in which 
all agree, as belonging to juſtice and 
adelity ; thoſe, for example, That one 
ought, without compulſion, to reſtore 
the depoſitum with which he was in- 
truſted; and, That one ought not to 
with-hold the wages due to a ſervant 
againſt whom he has no ground of 
complaint. Such truths as theſe Mr. 
Locke ought to allow to be firſt princi- 
ples; and he ſeems to do no leſs in af- 
firming, that certain truths offer them- 
{elves to our aſſent as ſoon as the terms 
which convey them are underſtood, 
and reduced to a plain propoſition. He 
ought therefore to have been cautious 
of putting the queſtion, Where is the 
practical truth univerſally received! 
becauſe a doubt of that kind may be of 

* dangerous 
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| « dangerous conſequence. He aſcribes 

; « the eaſy reception of theſe truths to 

. « their utility. But if that utility had 

3 © not been manifeſt, they could not have 

5 « been fo eaſily and univerſally received. 

5 | The inftances he gives of enormous 

3 e crimes being committed without re- 

1 „ morſe, are not ſufficiently vouched ; 

d | e and if they were, they prove only, 

e | © that there are of the human race ex- 

e « treme wicked perſons; which no body 

- | © © doubts. 

o | « Perception, he ſays, is the ſimple 

\t | « jdea we have from reflection. But the 

f | idea of perception is independent of re- 

r, F „ flection. When an object is fairly pre- 

i- e ſented to the mind, we perceive it be- 

f. |  * fore we reflect that we do ſo. And, 
i- | in reality, reflection is but a ſecond | 
1s | * act of perception, having the firſt act | 
d, for its object. Our ideas of perception, 1 
je therefore, do not come by reflection; | 
us but that ſecond act, which we call re- 

ne © fletion, implies a preceding act of ſim- 

1? | „ ple perception. 


of The obligations of the law of nature, 
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he affirms, are clear, and ſeldom called 
« in queſtion. . That is very true, if we 
* mean the fundamental laws of nature, 
* But this aſſertion does not ſo well ac- 
„ cord with his peremptory demand, 
% Where is the practical truth univerſally | 
received? - Remarks en Mr. Locke's E, | 


fey, by F. Bouffeer. 


Mr. Locke hath ſo long and ſo juſtly | 
been poſſeſſed of the public eſteem, and 
his hypotheſis hath been ſo uniformly | 


gone into by the learned, that, to ſpeak | 


O ; 
againſt it now, may give offence, and 


perhaps beget in the minds of ſome the 
fame diſpleaſure which ſpeaking againſt | 


the hypotheſis of Mr. Calvin would beget 


in the minds of others. This, poſſibly, 
the reader may ſoon know from his own 
experience. For there is a neceſſity of 
declaring, in plain terms, that Mr. Locke, 
in his account of the origin of our ideas, 
is guilty of an overſight of very bad con- 
ſequence, If, as this author repreſents, 
we can have no ideas beſides thoſe ariſing 
immediately from impreſſions made on 
our organs of ſenſe, or our own reflection 


upon 
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upon theſe, then the authority of com- 
mon ſenſe muſt go for nothing, and a 
free ſcope is given to ſcepticiſm with re- 
ſpect to all truths that are not the imme- 
diate objects of ſenſe. 

Lord Bolingbroke, who profeſſes him- 
ſelf a diſciple and admirer of this great 


man, being aware of the advantage gi- 


ven him, hath employed all the powers 
of eloquence to avail himſelf of Mr. 
Locke's hypotheſis. And though the 
world is not much diſpoſed to pay great 
regard to the impetuous and refined rea- 


ſonings of this nobleman, nor willing to 
| ſubmit to his peremptory deciſions ; yet 
muſt he be allowed the benefit of many 
| obſervations he hath made with great 
- juſtice. In truth, if we have no original 
ideas of religion and virtue, and all our 
| knowledge of this kind muſt be gathered 
from abſtractions made by ourſelves, 
ſuch knowledge mult needs be precarious. 
Our general ideas, fo fabricated, will be 
; liable to much uncertainty, and our rea- 
ſonings from them be yet more uncer- 
| tain, We may give ſuch reaſonings the 


E 4 appearance 
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appearance of demonſtration, and they 
may paſs for ſuch with heedleſs and un- 
{ſkilful judges. But one who will trace 
them to their origin, and can diſcern 
the uncertainty of the principles from 
which they are derived, will hardly al- 
low them that name. Almoſt demon- 
ſtrable is become a common epithet with 
the learned ; bat ſeems to be a foleciſm in 
language, or at leaft an improper and in- 
accurate way of ſpeaking. An almoſt 
Chriſtian is, we know, no Chriſtian, 
however near he may approach that 
character: and an almoſt demonſtration 
is no demonſtration, till the defect it la- 
bours under be ſupplied. And, on ſtrict 
inquiry, it will be found, that all the de- 
monſtrations of primary truths made on 
Mr. Locke's principles labour under de- 
fects that cannot be ſupplied. 

In generalizing our ideas, or, as Lord 
Bolingbroke, after Mr. Locke, chuſes to 
term 1t, reducing them to bundles, there 
is great danger of committing miſtakes. 
Through a defect of memory, we may 
leave out ſome quality that is eſſential; 

and 
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and ſo our idea ſhall be lame and defec- 
tive: or, through hurry and raſhneſs, 
and perhaps through ſecret bias of incli- 
nation, we my flip in a quality which 
does not belong to the bundle; and ſo 
our general idea becomes falſe and delu- 
five. And then, when we come to mark 
theſe bundles by words, we may, through 
miſtake, or defect of language, affix a name 
to our general idea that 1s not quite pro- 
per, being expreſſive of ſomething more or 
ſomething leſs than belongs to the idea. 
Further, as it 1s impoſſible for every in- 
dividual to make a complete collection of 
general ideas for himſelf, and as it is ne- 
ceſſary we uſe the collections made by 
others, we are in danger of being 
miſled by the miſtakes committed by 
other people in forming their ideas, or 
giving them proper names. Upon the 


whole, we cannot, by the ſtricteſt inqui- 


ry, and the moſt exact care, collect all the 
eflential qualities belonging to any ſubject 
in nature, and keep them fo entire and un- 
mixed, that our ideas ſhall exactly corre- 


ſpond 
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ſpond with their archetypes, and there- 
fore cannot abſolutely depend on their 
being ſtrictly true; and Jeſs can we de- 
pend on the truth of thoſe concluſions we 
draw from them by reaſoning. Such 


reaſonings may, and muſt be uſed ; but, 


on account of what is above mentioned, 
ought always to be uſed with modeſty | 
and caution, cannot produce the firm be- 
lief ariſing from original ſentiments, 
and ought not, eſpecially on ſubjects of 
the greateſt importance, to be put in the 
place of that ſimple perception and judg- 
ment of obvious truth which is the cha- 
racteriſtic of the rational mind. 

That Mr. Locke ſeriouſly believed the 
great truths of religion, and was ſincerely 
attached to them, will not be doubted: 
but the evidence he offers for the belief 
of thoſe truths is not ſufficient to give 
ſatisfaction to the bulk of mankind. He 
affirms the evidence for the being and 
perfections of God to be equal to mathe- 
matical certainty. But, unhappily for the 
bulk of mankind, he adds, that it re- 
quires thought and attention, and the 

mind 
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mind muſt apply itſelf to a regular de- 


duction of it from ſome parts of our in- 
tuitive knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as 
uncertain and ignorant of this as of o- 


ther propoſitions which are in themſelves 


capable of clear demonſtration. It is ea- 
ſy from hence to foreſee the fate of thoſe 
who are incapable of the attention and 
application of thought neceſſary even for 
mathematical, and ſtill more neceſſary 
for purſuing a thread of metaphyſical de- 
monſtration. 

Were it true, as is alledged, that no 


higher evidence than what ariſes from 


reaſoning could be obtained, we ſhould 
find ourſelves obliged to proceed upon 


ſuch evidence as we had, with the ſame 


prudence by which we conduct ourſelves 
in all other intereſting affairs. But that 
no other evidence can be obtained, ought 


not to be admitted upon the authority of 


any, nor of all the philoſophers. We 
are poſſeſſed of a belief of thoſe truths 
far exceeding what can be procured by 
laboured reaſoning; and muſt conclude, 
that there is an evidence, though not ad- 

verted 
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ſpond with their archetypes, and there- 


fore cannot abſolutely depend on their 
being ſtrictly true; and leſs can we de- 
pend on the truth of thoſe concluſions we 
draw from them by reaſoning. Such 
reaſonings may, and muſt be uſed ; but, 
on account of what is above mentioned, 
ought always to be uſed with modeſty 
and caution, cannot produce the firm be- 
lief ariſing from original ſentiments, 
and ought not, eſpecially on ſubjects of 
the greateſt importance, to be put in the 
place of that ſimple perception and judg- 
ment of obvious truth which is the cha- 
racteriſtic of the rational mind. 
That Mr. Locke ſeriouſly believed the 
great truths of religion, and was ſincerely 
attached to them, will not be doubted: 
but the evidence he offers for the belief 
of thoſe truths is not ſufficient to give 
ſatisfaction to the bulk of mankind. He 
affirms the evidence for the being and 
perfections of God to be equal to mathe- 
matical certainty. But, unhappily for the 
bulk of mankind, he adds, that it re- 
quires thought and attention, and the 
mind 
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mind muſt apply itſelf to a regular de- 


duction of it from ſome parts of our in- 
tuitive knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as 
uncertain and ignorant of this as of o- 


ther propoſitions which are in themſelves 
capable of clear demonſtration. It is ea- 


ſy from hence to foreſee the fate of thoſe 
who are incapable of the attention and 
application of thought neceſſary even for 
mathematical, and ftill more neceſſary 
for purſuing a thread of metaphyſical de- 
monſtration. 

Were it true, as is alledged, that no 
higher evidence than what ariſes from 
reaſoning could be obtained, we ſhould 
find ourſelves obliged to proceed upon 


| ſuch evidence as we had, with the ſame 


' prudence by which we conduct ourſelves 
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in all other intereſting affairs. But that 
no other evidence can be obtained, ought 
not to be admitted upon the authority of 
any, nor of all the philoſophers. We 
are poſſeſſed of a belief of thoſe truths 
far exceeding what can be procured by 
laboured reafoning ; and muſt conclude, 
that there is an evidence, though not ad- 

verted 
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verted to, ſuperior to what has been offer- 
ed by the learned ; and that we are bound 
to ſearch for this evidence. 

Beſides the advantagg of being relieved 
from all doubt and hetitation about truths 
ſo intereſting and important, and the fa- | 
tisfaction ariſing upon the diſcovery of | 
evidence in which the heart can reſt with 
entire confidence, there are conſiderable 
effects reſulting neceſſarily from our 
knowing thoſe truths with the utmoſt | 
certainty. The ſervant who expects his 
maſter's return the next week, or the next 
day, ought to have all things ready for 
his reception; and if he is wife, will be- 
ſtir himſelf with that view, whether he 
expects him with certainty or otherwiſe. | 
But if the man is profligate or indolent, 
or not ſo wiſe or faithful to his maſter as 
he ought to be, he will take encourage- 
ment from the ſmalleſt degree of uncer- 
tainty of his maſter's return, and not 
beſtir himſelf in the manner he would 
do if he knew the truth with abſolute 
certainty. On all theſe conſiderations 
we muſt complain of Mr. Locke, as we 
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ſhall often have occaſion to complain of 
his ſucceſſors, for not purſuing their 
inquiry till they arrived at that evidence 
which belongs to the primary truths of 
religion. 

Shall we ſay of this great and good man, 
as the learned Abbe ſays of the French 


philoſopher, that having diſmiſſed the 


* fanciful conceit of innate ideas, he hath 


put us into another road as little ſure, and 


perhaps more dangerous? We chuſe ra- 


ther to obſerve, with Father Buffier, what 


may be remarked of all ſucceeding phi- 
loſophers, that Mr. Locke doth not diſ- 
tinguiſh between reaſon and reaſoning ; 
and therefore did not, and indeed could 
not, found the belief of primary truths 
upon the authority of that ſimple per- 
ception and judgment of the rational 
mind, which he had overlooked in fra- 
; ming his hypotheſis. 

; It is worthy of notice, that Mr. Locke 
does not, like other logicians, ſet out with 


defining the different powers of the hu- 
man mind. It is remarkable, and ſome- 
what 
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what ſurpriſing, that you no where find 


a definition of that faculty called zudicium, 
or ſimple judgment of obvious truth, in 
thoſe places in which you have greateſt 


reaſon to expect it, and where he writes | 
ſo copiouſly of its exerciſe. And it is 
more than probable, that if he had taken | 
this power into ſtrict and full conſidera- 
tion at his outſetting, he would have gi-⸗ 
ven us a treatiſe on the human under- | 
ſtanding different from, and, I will take | 
the liberty to ſay, far more uſeful, than 
what he hath given, however uſeful and | 


excellent that may be. 


Mr. Locke condemns the intemperate | 
love of reaſoning which then prevailed in 
the ſchools. The ſchools, fays he, ha- | 
ving made diſputation the touchſtone of 
mens abilities, and the criterion of know- | 
ledge, adjudged victory to him who kept | 
the field; ſo that he who had the laſt | 
word, was thought to have had the beſt | 


of the argument, if not of the cauſe. But 
to prevent as much as could be the run- 


ning out of diſputes into an endleſs train | 
of ſyllogiſms, he informs us, that certain 
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general propoſitions were introduced to 
ſerve as meaſures of truth: and theſe max- 
ims getting the name of principles, beyond 
which men in diſpute could not retreat, 


| were, by miſtake, taken to be the original 


and ſource of all knowledge, and the 
foundation whereon the ſciences are built. 


He further adds, that theſe maxims are 


not of uſe to help men forward in the 


advancement of ſcience, or diſcovery of 
truths unknown; that they are not the 
foundation on which any ſcience hath 
been built; and that they are of no uſe 
to confirm leſs general and ſelf-evident 
truths. He ſhews, by a variety of in- 
ſtances, that not only the few propoſitions 


> which have had the credit of maxims, 
are ſelf-evident, but a great many, al- 
> moſt an infinite number, of other propo- 
* ſitions are ſuch. He affirms, that where 


the agreement or diſagreement of our i- 


deas is perceived immediately by itſelf, 
: and without the help or intervention of 
any other, there our knowledge is ſelf- 


evident. And this, he ſays, will appear 
to be ſo to any one who will but conſider 
thoſe 
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thoſe propoſitions which, without proof, 
he aſſents to at firſt fight. In this man- 
ner does this great philoſopher expoſe 
the bad practice of the ſchools, and point 
out another and better method of coming 
at knowledge. What a pity is it that he 
did not go on to ſhew the diſtinction be- 
tween primary and ſecondary truths ! 
Had he diſtinguiſhed, with due care, thoſe 
truths which are perceived at once by the 
faculty of reaſon, from thoſe that are 
found out by reaſoning, learning would 
have aſſumed another appearance from 
what it has; philoſophy and theology 
would have been delivered from many 
fooliſh and frivolous cavils with which 
the minds of men have been tortured ; 
and people of ſpeculation would have kept 
themſelves within the bounds of common 


ſenſe. 


As matters now ſtand, every truth of 
every kind muſt be traced by a chain of 


_ reaſoning, to the teſtimony of our ſenſes, 
or to the axioms of the ſchools. Hence 
all pretenders to philoſophy call for 2 


proof or demonſtration of all truths with- 
Out 
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out exception. None are admitted as 
ſelf-evident beſides thoſe authoriſed by 
the ſchools, under the denomination of 
axioms. People ſtare at the great truths 
of religion and virtue being called the ob- 
jects of ſimple perception; and, inſtead 
of being admitted upon their own inhe- 
rent-evigence, their friends have been put 
to the hard taſk of tracing them to the 
ſtandard of the ſchools by trains of logical 
deduction. 


8 


According to the modern hypotheſis, it is im- 
poſſible to arrive at full ſatigfaction con- 
cerning truths the moſt obvious and impor- 
tant. 


Here aroſe of late in Great Britain a 

genius, who drew the attention of 
all the world to his amazing diſcoveries, 
and raiſed the eſteem of mathematical e- 
vidence to fo great a pitch, that, with 
ſome high pretenders to wiſdom, no other 
proof was deemed ſufficient. Sceptics 


F and 
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thoſe propoſitions which, without proof, 
he aſſents to at firſt ſight. In this man- 
ner does this great philoſopher expoſe 
the bad practice of the ſchools, and point 
out another and better method of coming 
at knowledge. What a pity is it that he 
did not go on to ſhew the diſtinction be- 
tween primary and ſecondary truths ! 
Had he diſtinguiſhed, with due care, thoſe 


truths which are perceived at once by the 


faculty of reaſon, from thoſe that are 
found out by reaſoning, learning would 
have aſſumed another appearance from 
what it has; philoſophy and theology 
would have been delivered from many 
fooliſh and frivolous cavils with which 
the minds of men have been tortured ; 
and people of ſpeculation would have kept 
themſelves within the bounds of common 
ſenſe. 

As matters now ſtand, every truth of 
every kind muſt be traced by a chain of 
reaſoning, to the teſtimony of our ſenſes, 
or to the axioms of the ſchools. Hence 
all pretenders to philoſophy call for 2 
proof or demonſtration of all truths with- 
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out exception. None are admitted as 


ſelf-evident beſides thoſe authoriſed by 
the ſchools, under the denomination of 
axioms. People ſtare at the great truths 
of religion and virtue being called the ob- 
Jes of ſimple perception ; and, inſtead 
of being admitted upon their own inhe- 
rent evidence, their friends have been put 
to the hard taſk of tracing them to the 
ſtandard of the ſchools by trains of logical 
deduction. 


N » 


According to the modern hypotheſis, it is im- 
poſſible to arrive at full ſati faction con- 
cerning truths the moſt obvious and impor- 
ant. | 


Here aroſe of late in Great Britain a 
genius, who drew the attention of 

all the world to his amazing diſcoveries, 
and raiſed the eſteem of mathematical e- 
vidence to ſo great a pitch, that, with 
ſome high pretenders to wiſdom, no other 
proof was deemed ſufficient. Sceptics 
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and freethinkers called loudly for a ſtrict 
demonſtration of the truths of religion, 
and the unwary zeal of divines and phi- 
loſophers made them comply with the 
demand. Geometric demonſtrations of 
the being and attributes of God, of the 
eternal and unalterable obligations of 
moral virtue, and even of the Chriſtian 
revelation, were offered to the world; 
which ſarpriſed and ſatisfied many, and 
amuſed all. But upon obſerving the impoſ- 
ſibility of rendering our ideas of inviſible 
objects as preciſe and determinate as are 
thoſe of objects that are viſible, and of 
tracing the connection between one 
abſtract idea and another, with the ſame 
certainty with which. we trace the rela- 
tions of numbers, and external forms, di- 
vines and philoſophers thought fit to drop 
all claim to mathematical, and pitch 
upon moral certainty, as congruous to re- 
ligion and virtue. 

What the exact meaning of moral cer- 
tainty may be; whether it imports a cer- 
tainty different in kind, but equal in de- 
gree, to mathematical; or whether it im- 

ports 
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ports no more than a degree of probabi- 
lity, and the higheſt that the ſubject ad- 
mits of, ſeems not to be clearly determi- 
ned. Here, then, is a real imbarraſſ- 


ment. The friends of religion and vir- 


tue are unwilling to reſt in probability, 
even of the higheſt kind, and yet find it 
difficult to go beyond it. They have at- 
tempted ſtrict proof and demonſtration, 


but have not ſucceeded to their own ſa- 
tisfaction, much leſs to that of their ad- 
verſaries. There muſt therefore be ſome 
capital error or defect, not in the cauſe 
they have undertaken, but in the manage- 
ment *. 


It 


It were to be wiſhed, before any demonſtration had 


been attempted, the friends of religion had conſidered, 
whether its fundamental truths were capable or not of 
ſtrict demonſtratien, and taken their meaſures accor- 
= dingly. The loweſt degree of probability in ſubjects that 
are intereſting, is ſufficient to determine the conduct of 


the wiſe; a higher degree of probability brings them un- 
der a yet ſtronger obligation; and that degree of proba- 


z ; | bility which approaches ſo near to proof as hardly to be 
Xx diſtinguiſhed from it, will have weight ſufficient with 


all who govern themſelves by prudence or good ſenſe. 
If therefore the friends of religion, finding they had no' 
pretenſion to ſtrict proof or demonſtration, had employed 

F 2 their 
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It hath been already obſerved, that 


writers on logic content themſelves with 
giving a definition of perception and 
judgment, without unfolding their exer- 
ciſe, or ſhowing the extent of their juriſ- 
diction and authority; and that Mr. 
Locke, who may with great juſtice be 
called the modern Ariſtotle, hath, in 


heir utmoſt fill in ſetting forth the probability of it 


fundamental truths, they muſt have had great ſucceſs, 
Sceptics could not gainſay them, and men of ſenſe and 
prudence would have ſubmitted to the authority of reli- 


gion. If indeed they had found, on due inquiry, that 
the truths of religion were capable of ſtrict proof, or of 
demonſtration in the ſtrict ſenſe of that word, their ſucceſs F 


would have been yet greater; becauſe they would have 


left no room for doubt or heſitation with any thinking F 
being. But to offer to the world what may be called 
proof and no proof, or a demonſtration that is not F 
complete, or labours under any the ſmalleſt defect, was 
at leaſt ill adviſed. The demonſtration might take with Þ 


many, but not with all; might paſs even with ſtric“ 


judges at ſome times, and in ſome moods, but not in e- 
chers. As ſoon as the flaw ſhould begin to appear, ſcep- 
ticiſm muſt take place, and be not a little heightened by 
the diſappointment the mind had ſuffered. Perhaps this | 
is the true account of that ſcepticiſm which is ſaid to 
prevail in ſome thinking perſons of good diſpoſition. On 


all theſe accounts, it ſeems neceſſary, that we betake 
ourſelves to probability, or ſearch for that evidence 
Irhich may give full ſatisfaQion to inquiſitive minds. 
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forming his hypotheſis, overlooked them 
altogether. And we doubt not to make 
appear, that ſucceeding philoſophers 
have not been at due pains to inveſtigate 
the powers of the human mind; and 
that this is one of the chief cauſes of that 
variation and uncertainty in their opi- 
nions and reaſonings ſo much complained 
of. 

The anatomy of the human body hath 
been Jong a ſerious ſtudy, and every ſo- 
lid and fluid hath been ſtrictly ſcrutini- 
zed; but the human mind hath never 


yet come under the fame careful inſpec- 
tion. The powers of compounding, di- 
þ viding, and abſtracting our ideas, have 
been unfolded with great accuracy and 
judgment. But its leading power, that 
2 which is ſupreme in the rational mind, 
and 1s its chief prerogative and charac- 
# teriſtic, hath been much neglected. Its 
objects are not enumerated, its extent is 


not known, and its authority is little re- 
garded : for which reaſon a ſtandard of 
theologic, ethic, and political truth, is 
to this hour a de%%deratum with the learn» 
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ed. On all theſe ſubjects we are become | 
expert reaſoners, but hardly know when | 


or where to ſtop, or how to form a firm 
and ſteady judgment. 


In natural philoſophy, we have re- | 
courſe by experiment, to the teſtimony | 


of our ſenſes. In mathematics, we cat 


trace every propoſition with certainty to | 


thoſe axioms which are the firſt princi- 


ples of the ſcience. But in theology and | 
ethics, we have no prir:ry truths or. 
firſt principles. If a miſtake is commit- | 
ted in natural philoſophy, an appeal is | 
made to our external ſenſes by repeated | 
experiment; and he who refuſes to ſub- | 
mit to that authority, is deemed a fool, | 
In mathematics alſo, a falſity may be | 


corrected by an appeal to truths which 
none but madmen will diſpute. But in 
thoſe ſciences on which the right govern- 
ment of our lives depends, one may main- 


tain an endleſs wrangling, without the | 
danger of confutation, Nay, many do 
actually maintain the wildeſt paradoxes | 


on all theſe ſubjects, and in contradiction 
to the plaineſt and moſt important truths, 
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without the imputation of folly, or the 


hazard of being put to the bluſh, becauſe 
the fundamental truths of thoſe ſciences 
cannot be traced with abfolute certainty 


to the teſtimony of ſenſe. They may 
indeed, with infinite labour, and manifold 


| dangers of miſtake, be traced to a few 


abſtract principles, by thoſe who have 


been trained to purſue truth through the 


pathleſs field of metaphyſics; and they 
have been fo traced in different ages, but 


with ſmall ſucceſs, and with no proba- 
; bility of ever coming to a final deciſion. 

' To fay nothing of the diſputes main- 
tained by ancient ſages for ſome hun- 
dred years about the chief good, we have 
abundant proof of the impropriety of in- 
veſtigating primary truths by reaſoning, 
| rom the unſucceſsful attempts of able 
| divines and philoſophers in our own day, 


to eſtabliſh the belief of truths the moſt 


A tereſting and important. 


Let any man, learned or 3 
take a view of Mr. Locke's demonſtration, 
or of the demonſtration of the being and 


perfections of God made by Dr. Clarke, 


1 e 
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and he will ſee the inſufficiency of all 
ſuch methods of reaſoning to give the ſa- 


tisfaction expected and required. If he is | 
unlearned, he will find himſelf incapable | 
of taking a ſteady view, and forming a | 
true judgment, of the principles on which | 


thefe learned men proceed. If he is ac- 


cuſtomed to the language and ways of | 
thinking common to the learned, he may 
admit the principles, and allow the juſt- | 
neſs of the concluſion, but will not be | 
one whit more convinced of the truth in 
queſtion than he was without the demon- | 


ſtration. There is ſomething ſo odd, 


fantaſtical, I had almoſt faid nonſenſical, F 
in allowing a power of action to nothing, 
in ſuppoſing that a being could give itſelf | 
exiſtence, or that an incogitative being | 
could be the ſource of thought and cogi- | 
tation, that one is ſtunned and confound- | 


ed with ſuch ideas, and knows not how 


to reaſon about them. A man of ſenſe 
will grant at once, that all ſuch talk is 
flagrant nonſenſe, and that the oppoſite | 3 


truth is good ſenſe : for that he ſees in- 


tuitively ; and nothing but the inveterate 
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dregs of falſe ſcience could have led great 
and good men to authoriſe or allow of a- 
ny ſuch reaſoning on a ſubject ſo plain 
and important. 

Mr. Locke, with juſtice, reſolves the 
ſource of moral obligation into the will 
of God; but, revelation apart, hath left 
us no criterion to be depended on for diſ- 
covering the divine will. He inſiſts on 
the general conſent of mankind; but 
takes notice at the ſame time, as indeed 
he had reaſon, of the various and contra- 
dictory opinions entertained on this ſub- 


ject by different ages and nations. He 
affirms, that intereſt gives mankind a 


juſt direction. And that, in many caſes, it 
does ſo, will be allowed. But that in o- 


ther caſes it gives a falſe direction, can- 
not be denied: and how ill qualified 


mankind are to take a complex view of 


any ſubject, and to form an impartial 
and true judgment of their intereſt up- 
on the whole, appears abundantly from 
hiſtory and common obſervation. Mr. 


Locke ſeems to have known nothing of 


the inherent beauty of good, and ugli- 
| neſs 
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neſs of bad actions; of the irreſiſtible | 


conviction of ought and ought not; and 
of merit and demerit, which belongs to 


the rational mind; or, rather, he would 


not allow theſe realities to be proper ob- 
jects of intuition. Thus, by a miſtake 
about the origin of our ideas, hath Mr. 
Locke left the primary truths of religion 
and virtue under ſome ſuſpicion of uncer- 
tainty, or ſupported at beſt by evidence 


diſproportioned to their dignity and im- | 
portance, And from hence ariſes the | 
inability which appears in writers of | 
great learning and induſtry, to give ſatis- 


faction to the world concerning truths in 
which all mankind are concerned, and a- 
bout which common ſenſe decides at firſt 
light. 

A divine of great ſubtilty and com- 
paſs of thought, taking offence at the re- 
preſentations of the divine will gone intg 
by the current of theological writers, dit- 
covered reaſons, relations, and fitneſics 


. —” — 
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of things, eternal, immutable, and inde- 


pendent on the will of any being, as the 
rule of conduct to all intelligent agents 
ſupreme 
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ſupreme and ſubordinate. Another, of 
deep erudition ad manly ſenſe, diſſatiſ- 
fed, as would jeem, with the boldneſs 
of this diſcovery, reſolves all duty into 
an obligation to conform to the truth of 
things. Another had recourſe to utility; 
and another to ſympathy. One reſolves 
all moral agency into ſelf- love; another 
into benevolence. One invents a new 
ſenſe, to be the ſtandard of moral ac- 
tion; and another points out a multipli- 
city of perceptions, feelings, and inſtinc- 
tive emotions belonging to the human 
mind. Fach contradicts, and endea- 
vours to confute another; but all were a- 
nimated with an unfeigned zeal of diſco- 
vering, if poſſible, a proper medium to 
: demonſtrate — what ? — that we ought 
to worſhip God, to do juſtice to men, 
and to keep our affections and appetites 
within juſt and proper bounds. 

Lay this account of things before one 
of true judgment, unacquainted with the 
way of tlie learned, and he will ſcarce 
believe it Aſſure him of its reality, and 
he will be much amazed. Try to ac- 

| count 
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count for this conduct of the learned to 
one of his way of thinking, and you | 
ſhall find you have undertaken a difficult | 
taſk. To what purpoſe, he will fay, at- 
tempt to demonſtrate truths of which | 


none but fools are ignorant, and which | 


none but madmen will deny ? Are not the | 
obligations of morality obvious at firſt | 
ſight, more eaſily apprehended, and more 
readily aſſented to, than the ſubtile 
reaſoning of philoſophers? You may 
tell him, that ſhrewd ſurmiſes had been | 
thrown out againſt the reality of moral | 
obligation, which made it fit, and in 
fom= degree neceſſary, to attempt a de- 


monſtration. But he will ſtop you ſhort, 


by afferting, in a high tone perhaps, | 
that no demonſtration is of equal force | 
with common ſenſe; and no confutation | 
can ſerve the intereſt of truth fo effec- | 
tually as a plain conviction of nonſenſe; 
and therefore that it was the buſineſs of | 


divines and philoſophers to have had re- 
courſe to the ſimple deciſion of commou 


ſenſe on a ſubject fo plain and important. 
Much may be ſaid of the benefit ac- | 
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eruing to learning from the reſearches of 


thoſe great men, of the difficulty of diſ- 


| intangling the ſciences from thoſe ſubtil- 


ties in which they had been long invol- 


ved, and of the impoſſibility of reaching 
at once ſuch views of truth as inquirers 
of moderate capacity may reach now by 
the laudable efforts of thoſe who came 
before them. But Mill it muſt be own- 
ed, that men of genius and learning do 
- indulge a licentiouſneſs in reaſoning, and 
| that proper care hath not been taken to 
| preſerve that harmony and good under- 


| ſtanding which ought always to ſubſiſt 


Py 
U 
33 


between philoſophy and common ſenſe. 


. . 


* 1n conſequence of the modern hypotheſis, wri- 


ters of diſtinguiſhed character have run into 


the utmoſt licentiouſneſs of reaſoning, in con- 
tradition to evident and important truths. 


Octor Berkeley, late Biſhop of 
Cloyne, hath, with plauſibility e- 
nough, demonſtrated, that this ſyſtem 


of 
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of matter which we inhabit, is a mere 
non- entity; that thoſe houſes, fields, ri. 
vers, trees, which we ſeem to fee, ard 
thoſe very bodies we are ſuppoſed to ani- | 
mate, have no exiſtence, or no other than 
an ideal exiſtence. 
Mr. Hume hath, with great power o 
argumentation and eloquence, proved, 
that we cannot, by reaſoning, reach the 
connection between cauſe and effect; 
and from hence concludes, dogmatically, 
that we have no evidence at all of an) 
ſuch connection. The author of the Eflays | 
upon the principles of morality and na- | 
tural religion, publiſhed Edinburgh 171, 
affirms, that the being and perfections oi | 
God are not capable of proof from rea- | 
ſon, or not of ſuch proof as gives per- 
manent conviction. The two laſt men- 
tioned authors, with ſeveral others of dil- F 
tinguiſhed ability, have offered a chain 
of ſtrict reaſoning, in proof that man I 
hath, in no caſe, a power of ſelf-determi⸗-- 


nation; but is, in all his actions, deter- FR 


mined by what they call a moral neceſſity, | 


which they affirm to be as real a neceſſit) 
as 


. 
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. any other. Lord Bolingbroke hath 
employed the whole force of his faculties 
to ſatisfy the world, that thoſe ideas of 
the immateriality and immortality of the 
ſoul, of a future retribution, of the mo- 
ral government, and of the moral per- 
fections of God, entertained by divines 
and philoſophers in ancient and modern 
times, are without all foundation in na- 
ture. 


Theſe are terrible doings; and were it 
pot for the authority of common ſenſe, 


Juch as would go near to introduce an 


Þniverſal ſcepticiſm. But common ſenſe 


Jooks down with diſdain on ſuch gla- 


ing abſurdities. Mere ſcholars, and 
thoſe who found their faith on logical 
geductions, may well be alarmed with 


ch bold paradoxes, ſupported as they 
are by writers of ſo great eminence. But 


all who truſt to common tenſe, may reſt 
Sfured, that the great truths of natural 


1 oeh theology, and ethies, will 


7 uintain their ground againſt all the at- 
Facks of the moſt ſubtile reaſoning. Theſe 


? Hoctrines do hurt to raw minds and ſu- 


perficial 
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perficial thinkers, but can give no dif. 
turbance to men of found underſtanding þ 
and folid judgment; for indeed they 
have no influence, or but little influence, 
on thoſe who adopt them. 
It is probable, that the deſign of diſ. 
proving the reality of matter, was fir 
entertained by the Biſhop of Cloyne, ih 
the gayety of his heart, and with a vier] 
to burleſque the refinements of infidel; 
But the good Biſhop was caught in bi 
own trap; and, like the infidels them. 
ſelves, became the dupe of his own ſub. 
tilty. Nevertheleſs, it is well known 
that this excellent perſon was tender; 
concerned for the temporal as well 
the ſpiritual intereſts of his fellow-cit-Þ 
zens, and no leſs zealous for promotin;Þ 
agriculture and manufactures in th“ 


kingdom of Ireland, than if he had belie- 


ved that corn, cattle, and linen, wen? 


realities. The bold and penetrating ge- 
nius of Mr. Hume was exactly fitted toÞ 
diſcover and expoſe the prevailing fol] 
of the learned, in going about to pro | 
by argument the primary truths of m-], 
ture; 
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ture; and agreeably to that liberty which 
he takes on all ſubjects, he might alſo 
mm in the face of the world, that 
* we have no cvidence at all for thoſe 
. Y fruchs. But Mr. Hume at bottom be— 
: lieves in the powers of nature; the 
power of fire, for inſtance, to ſcorch, 
and of water to ſuffocate living creatures, 
ſo far at leaſt as not to venture too near 
3 thoſe dangerous elements. The author 
of the Moral Eſſays profeſſes his belief in 
the Deity and the divine perfections: 
; nor is there any ground to doubt his fin- 
cerity *; for his feelings, whatever he 
means by them, may be allowed to pro- 
duce an effect in his mind equal to what 


is produced in the minds of others by 


$a multiplicity of arguments. The advo- 
cates for neceſſity have, in ſpite of their 
hypotheſis, the fame conſciouſneſs of 
J good and evil deſert, and do condemn 


That this author firmly believes the great truths of 
religion, and is warmly attached to them, is not only 

known to thoſe who are honoured with his friendſhip, but 
ſufficiently manifeſt to all from his laudable behaviour in 
the high tation which he fills. 


1 Or 
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or excuſe themſelves in much the ſame 
manner, as they would have done if 
they had believed themſelves to be free a- 
gents. Lord Bolingbroke might have a- 
vailed himſelf of his ſcepticiſm a little | 
in the heat of youth, and in perfect 
health; but we are told of his being | 
driven from life with as little compoſure | 
and felf-command, as the meaneſt finner, | 
who entertains the belief of a place cr 
darkneſs, where there is weeping and 
wailing and gnaſhing of teeth. It is in] 
good earneſt ſurpriſing, that men, other- 
wiſe of ſo great diſcernment, ſhould ap- 
pear ſo inſenſible to the abſurdity of their} 
conduct. Such fort of {ſpeculations mightÞ 
pais as a pretty enough play of fancy in| 
2 circle of virtuoſi; but to offer them] 
with a ſerious air to the world, was too 
much. A philoſopher ought, no doubt! 
to be above vulgar prejudices ; but he 
cannot, with ſafety to his own character, 
ſet himſelf above the common ſenſe cf 
mankind. His buſineſs is not to con- 
found the ignorant and the unthinking 
with paradoxical opinions, but to purſue 
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his inquiries, until he arrive at an account 
of things in which men of judgment can 
reſt. | 

To reſolve, as Mr. Hume has done, 


our belief of the connection between cauſe 


and effect, and of courſe the conviction 


wie have of all the powers of nature, into 


\ cuſtom, or habit of thinking, is extreme- 
ly unphiloſophical. He ought to have 
known, that the world could not reſt in 
this account of things; that every one 


has a right to put ſome queſtions about 


the origin, the cauſe, or the occaſion of 


a way of thinking fo prevalent, on a ſub- 
J ject of ſo great conſequence ; and that no 
one would think himſelf well uſed by a 
2 philoſopher, who gave fo lame and un- 
ſatisfying an anſwer to queries fo rea- 
ſonable and juſt. Should a traveller, 
3 through curioſity, or with a view to 
ſome uſeful diſcovery, inquire of a pea- 
# tant the ſource of the river that runs by 
his dwelling, he might from him put up 
with this ſimple anſwer, That he did not 
q know it: But ſhould he put the ſame 
I queſtion to a man of education, and one 
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too who had traverſed thoſe grounds, and | 


be told, that he neither knew the ſource 
of the ſtream, nor whether it had any 
ſource at all ; and that all the information 
that could be given of its origin is, that 
time immemorial it has been obſerved 
to run as it does: ſuch an anſwer from 
one of this character would be conſidered 
as unmannerly, if not a downright in- 


ſult. 


The author of the Eſſays blames the 
boldneſs of his learned friend; but being 
as much convinced as he of the impoſſi- 
bility of proving the reality of power by 


a medium, he reſolves the univerſal be- þ : 


lief of it into a feeling of truth, which! 
he ſays belongs to the human mind. If Þ 
by internal feeling this author meant the 
ſimple judgment of reaſon, or common Þ 
ſenſe, we ſhould think ourſelves bound | 
to agree with him; but as there is Þ 
ground to ſuſpect, that by internal feel- 
ing he means ſomething different, and in 
ſome inſtances ſeems to ſet his feelings in N 


oppoſition to reaſon, we think ourſelves 
bound 
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bound to differ from this ingenious author, 
as we do from his learned friend. 

To ſhew the unhappy effects of a falſe 
hypotheſis on the minds, even of thoſe of 
good intention and diſtinguiſhed ability, it 
is fit toobſerve, that the author of the Eflays 
hath this ſtrange aſſertion, p. 296. It may 
be poſſible, for any reaſon we have to the 
*© CONtrary, that a blind and undeſigning 
« caute may be productive of excellent ef- 
ce fects:“ ſuch effects he means as a fine 
piece of painting, a well-written poem, or a 
beautiful piece of architeCture. It is plain 
he had no idea of the authority of reaſon 


= itſelf, otherwiſe he could not have run in- 


to ſo groſs an abſurdity ; for he muſt have 


found, that inſtead of not having any rea- 
© fon, as he alledges, we have all the reaſon 
in the world againſt his ſuppoſitian, and 
that all ſuch ſuppoſitions are a flat contra- 


$ diction to all rational conception, or to the 


common ſenſe of mankind. 
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BOOK III. 


To baniſh ſcepticiſm, and eſtabliſh 
the belief of primary truths, it 
is neceſſary to depart from the 
modern hypotheſis, and to have 
recourſe to the authority of com- 
mon ſenſe. 


CHAP. I. 


is impoſſible to make a rational account of 
our belief of many truths of great import- 
ance, without having recourſe to common 


ſenſe 


E have already complained, that 
the human mind hath not been 


examined with the ſame care and 
accuracy that is employed in the anato- 
my of the human body. We muſt now 
take the liberty of entering this further 
complaint, that philoſophers have not 
| inſtituted 
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inſtituted an exact compariſon between 
the powers of rational minds and thoſe 
of the irrational. They who make the 
human body their ſtudy, have, by what 
is called comparative anatomy, not only 
made great additions to their knowledge 
of the powers of nature, but have reach- 


ed an exact idea of the difference between 


the ſtructure of the human body and 
that of other animals; and it were to be 
wiſhed that the ſtudy of the human 
mind had been purſued in the ſame man- 
ner. Metaphyſicians, and moral philo- 
ſophers, do frequently illuſtrate their 
doctrines by alluſion to the powers of 
children, of idiots, and lower animals; 
but not having purſued the compariſon 
with the care and attention that are ne- 
ceſſary, they have not reached a clear 
and true idea of the characteriſtic of ra- 
tionality, or of that power of the rational 
mind which is its chief prerogative, and 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 1diots 
and the lower animals. 

Had Mr. Locke begun his Eſſay on the 
human underſtanding with the compari- 
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ſon we ſpeak of, he would not have re- 
ſolved all our ideas into' two powers, of 
which the lower animals participate, 
and would have found himſelf obliged 
to ſearch for other inlets of truth peculiar 
to the human mind, which the other a- 
nimals have not. That brutes have ſen- 
ſations equal, and in ſome inſtances ſu- 
perior to ours, will not be denied ; that 
by the help of memory they can recollect 
and reflect upon the ideas they get by 
ſenſation, can as little be doubted ; and 
that they are capable of comparing, 
compounding, dividing, and perhaps 
abſtracting theſe ideas, ſeems highly pro- 
bable: but that nevertheleſs their under- 
ſtanding is ſpecifically different from 
ours, will appear evidently from their 
being utterly incapable of a great variety 
of perceptions of truth which are obvious 
to the rational mind. 

Mr. Locke, in the courſe of his Eſſay, 
has mentioned a variety of ſimple per- 
ceptions of truth, accompanied with a 
ſimple act of unerring judgment; of 
whtch he hath not ſo much as attempted 

an 
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an account, and of which, we will be 
bold to affirm, no ſatisfying account can 
be given upon his hypotheſis. 

Every one believes the reality of mat- 
ter; and every one hath therefore in his 
mind fome idea of its reality. Now 
whence come this idea and this belief ? 
The properties of matter are the objects 
of ſenſe, but matter itſelf is not. Can 
we then by feeling the properties, and 
reflecting on theſe feelings, (let us reflect 
on them ever ſo much), arrive at an i- 
dea of matter without the aſſiſtance of 
another power? A caſtle and a cottage 
fall under the eye at once, and at firſt 
fight we pronounce the one to be bigger 
than the other. By what power do we 
perceive the difference, and by what 
ſtandard do we judge ? The difference 
of ſize is to us as diſtinct an object of 
perception as the things perceived ; and 

we have, as clear an idea, with as firm a 
belief, of the reality of this difference, as 


we have of the reality of the caſtle and 


cottage, which are the objects of ſenſe. 
But this difference is no object of ſenſe ; 
nor 
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nor 1s the idea we have of it deducible 
from ſenſation, or from any reflection 
we can make upon our ſenſation, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſome other power. 
Every one hath, or may with a little at- 
tention have, an idea of energy or power, 
and of the inviolable connection between 
cauſe and effect. Whence comes this 
idea? We ſee the cauſe, and we ſee the 
effect, and are often witneſſes of the one 
producing the other : but we do not ſee 
that power or energy in the cauſe by 
which the effect is produced, nor can 
we, by any form of logical deduction, 
infer, that we ſee not from what we ſee. 
Every one hath, or with due attention 
may have, an idea of merit and demerit 
in moral agents; but not from ſenſation 
or reflection without the intervention of 
another power. The actions of the he- 
ro, and the actions of the villain, may 
become the objects of ſenſation, and this 
ſenſation may become the ſubject of fre- 
quent recollection : but without the in- 
tervention of a power peculiar to ratio- 
nal beings, we could never arrive at that 

idea 
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idea of merit and demerit which we affix 
to the one and to the other. By con- 
templating the harmony of the univerſe 
we have, and muſt have, the idea of a 
governing mind, Now, whence comes 
this idea? Not from ſenſation, nor from 
reflection upon ſenſation, if we take 
theſe words in the ſenſe they are fit to 
convey, and do not affix to them an idea 
of ſome other power, of which we have 
no particular account in Mr. Locke's Eſ- 
ſay. There is then a viſible defect in his 
hypotheſis. 

Mr. Locke appears ſenſible of the juſt- 
neſs of theſe obſervations; and ſeems to 
acknowledge ſo much in his anſwer to 
the Biſhop of Worceſter, though he does 
not ſupply the defect, by tracing our 
perceptions to their true ſource. He 
does not ſay that the idea of matter or 
ſubſtance comes by ſenſation or reflection; 
but that it is ultimately founded in the 
exerciſe of theſe powers. He means, 


that ſenſation and reflection give occaſion 


to our ideas of matter, and to all the o- 
ther ideas above mentioned. But the diſ- 


tinction 
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tinction between the occaſion and the 
cauſe of a thing is too conſiderable to be 
overlooked in a philoſophical inquiry. 
Senſation and reflection do indeed give 
occaſion to all our ideas, but do not 
therefore produce them. They may, 
in our preſent ſtate, be conſidered as the 
fine qua. non to our moſt rational and ſub- 
lime conceptions ; but are not therefore 
the powers by which we form them. 
Theſe conceptions are formed in us by 
another, and a different power, which 
Mr. Locke, and unhappily, after him, 
the bulk of the learned have overlooked. 
You put Homer into the hand of one 
who is maſter of the Greek language, 
and he reads with underſtanding ; but 
his doing fo is owing, not to his having 
the book in his hand, though that be 
neceſſary, but to his underſtanding the 
language : And to ſpeak with accuracy, 
you would ſay, that he reads with un- 
derſtanding, not by having the book in 
his hand, but by his knowledge of the 
language, It is preciſely ſo with regard 
to all the above-mentioned ideas: they 
| | ought 
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ought not to be reſolved into thoſe acts 
of the mind which give occaſion to their 
formation, but into thoſe powers by 
which they are formed. 

We chearfully concur with the public 
in giving Mr. Locke the high character he 
hath been ſo long poſſeſſed of, and to 
which he is ſo juſtly intitled, provided 
we are indulged the liberty of obſerving, 
that he hath committed a capital over- 
ſight of very bad conſequence. By re- 
ſolving all our ideas into ſenſation and 
reflection, and pronouncing of courſe all 
ideas fantaſtical which cannot be traced 
to that origin, he hath not only put the 
learned on a falſe ſcent, but hath brought 
the primary truths of nature under ſuſpi- 
cion, and opened a door to univerſal 
ſcepticiſm. The being of matter, the 
connection between cauſe and effect, the 
power of ſelf-determination in animals, 
the moral perfections and moral govern- 
ment of God, with the eſſential differ- 
ence between virtue and vice, have been 
impugned by men of reputation for 
learning and genius; and frivolous diſ- 


putes 
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putes upon all, or moſt of theſe ſubjects, 
have been maintained, to the detriment of 
religion, and diſgrace of the human un- 
derſtanding. Nor will it be poflible to 
put an end to theſe diſputes, without 
ſearching farther into the powers of the 
human mind than Mr. Locke has done. 
Theſe conſiderations, it is hoped, wall 
juſtify our finding fault with the hypo- 
theſis of this philoſopher. 

Mr. Hume had penetration enough to 
perceive the defect of Mr. Locke's hypo- 
theſis, but had not the courage to ſupply 
that defect in the only way in which it 
could be ſupplied. Perhaps he ſuſpected 
that philoſophers would not ſubmit to 
the authority of common ſenſe, or was 
himſelf too much a philoſopher to have 
recourſe to an authority ſo vulgar and 
homely. He therefore found himſelf un- 
der a neceſſity of making the beſt account 
he could of the phænomena of nature, 
by the received doctrine of the connec- 
tion and aſſociation of ideas; and it muſt 
be owned, that his account is extremely 
ingenious. He hath alſo, in his Eſſay on 

the 
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the reaſon of animals, gone farther than 
other philoſophers, in an accurate com- 
pariſon of our powers with theirs; and 
hath, with his uſual dexterity, brought 
them very near to equality. But Mr. 
Hume ought to have taken notice of an 
eſſential difference between himſelf and 
the moſt ſagacious greyhound. He muſt 
know himſelf to be poſſeſſed of a vaſt 
treaſure of truths, of which the other is 
incapable. He ought alſo to have ob- 
ſerved, that our knowledge of the laws 
of agriculture, of navigation, of com- 
merce, of civil government, of religion, 
of morals, which all are objects of per- 
ception and judgment to us, and abſo- 
lutely imperceptible to inferior animals, 
makes too conſiderable a diſtinction to be 
overlooked ; and that it was incumbent 
on him as a philoſopher to have ſearched 


for the cauſe of the difference. Mr. Hume 


takes notice of the effect of diſcipline and 
education on animals; and how, by the 


proper application of rewards and pu- 


niſhments, they may be taught any 
courſe of action, the moſt contrary to 


5 their 
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their natural inſtinct and propenſities. 
He ought alſo to have obſerved a great 
variety of actions beneficial to themſelves 
and ſerviceable to mankind, and other- 
wiſe not of difficult execution, which 
they cannot be taught, nor brought to 
perform, by the application of any re- 
wards or puniſhments, on account of a 
certain defect of underſtanding they la- 
bour under. Had Mr. Hume inquired 
into this defect with due care and atten- 
tion, he would have reached the charac- 
teriſtic of rationality, and thereby have 
accounted for our knowledge of the con- 
nection between cauſe and effect, in a 
manner more to his own ſatisfaction, and 
that of his readers. | 

The author of the Eſſays, alarmed at 
Mr. Humc's confounding rational belief 
with credulity, and denying the connec- 
tion between cauſe and effect, hath ſaid 
all that is neceflary in confutation of his 
opinion. But he hath confuted Mr. 
Hume upon principles too near akin to 
his own. He hath recourſe to our being 


ſo conſtituted, that we muſt perceive, 
feel, 
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feel, and believe, certain truths; without 
laying open the human conſtitution, or 
once attempting to point out that in our 
frame, which produces a way of think- 
ing, which he juſtly ſays is unavoidable. 
That certain perſons are ſo conſtituted, is 
perhaps all the account that can be made 
of odd or fanciful perceptions or feel- 
ings: but a more fatisfying account 
ought to be given of the perception man- 
kind have of the primary truths of na- 
ture. 

We are undoubtedly allied to the 
lower animals; but we are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed from them. We may, and the 
unthinking part of mankind do, fall into 
ways of judging like them : but we are 
capable of judging in another manner, 
and are ſtrictly bound to aſſert our pre- 
rogative. There are propenſities and 
powers in the human conſtitution, of the 
mechanical kind, that are of great con- 
ſequence in life and action: but there 
are powers of another, and a ſuperior 
kind, that are of no leſs conſequence, 
The ingenious author of the Eſſays hath 

H not 
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their natural inſtin&t and propenſities. 
He ought alſo to have obſerved a great 
variety of actions beneficial to themſelves 
and ſerviceable to mankind, and other- 
wiſe not of difficult execution, which 
they cannot be taught, nor brought to 
perform, by the application of any re- 
wards or puniſhments, on account of a 
certain defect of underſtanding they la- 
bour under. Had Mr. Hume inquired 
into this defect with due care and atten- 
tion, he would have reached the charac- 
teriſtic of rationality, and thereby have 
accounted for our knowledge of the con- 
nection between cauſe and effect, in a 
manner more to his own ſatisfaction, and 
that of his readers. 

The author of the Eſſays, alarmed at 
Mr. Hume's confounding rational belief 
with credulity, and denying the connec- 
tion between cauſe and effect, hath ſaid 
all that is neceſſary in confutation of his 
opinion. But he hath confuted Mr. 
Hume upon principles too near akin to 
his own. He hath recourſe to our being 


ſo conſtituted, that we muſt perceive, 
feel, 
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feel, and believe, certain truths; without 
laying open the human conſtitution, or 
once attempting to point out that in our 
frame, which produces a way of think- 
ing, which he juſtly ſays is unavoidable. 
That certain perſons are ſo conſtituted, is 
perhaps all the account that can be made 
of odd or fanciful perceptions or feel- 
ings: but a more fatisfying account 
ought to be given of the perception man- 
kind have of the primary truths of na- 
A 

We are undoubtedly allied to the 
lower animals; but we are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed from them. We may, and the 
unthinking part of mankind do, fall into 
ways of judging like them : but we are 
capable of judging in another manner, 
and are ſtritly bound to aſſert our pre- 
rogative. There are propenſities and 
powers in the human conſtitution, of the 
mechanical kind, that are of great con- 
ſequence in life and action: but there 
are powers of another, and a ſuperior 
kind, that are of no leſs conſequence, 


The ingenious author of the Eſſays hath 
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not with due care diſtinguiſhed the one 
from the other, or hath not beſtowed 
that attention on the leading power which 
is due; nor ſeems he to have reached a 
true and full view of the characteriſtic of 
a rational being. 

We are ſo conſtituted, as neceſſarily to 
purſue pleaſure and avoid pain: So are 
idiots, and the lower animals. We are fo 
conſtituted, as at proper ſeaſons to feel 
the return of hunger, thirſt, and other 
deſires, neceſſary for the preieryation of 
our lives, and the continuance of our 
ſpecies : So are all the lower animals. 
But can this be called a juſt account of 


the human conſtitution? No, fays our 


ingenious author; we have perceptions, 


feelings, and inſtincts, of a different, and 


ſuperior kind. Let us fee then whether 
we can be diſtinguiſhed from them by 
perceptions, feelings, and inſtinctive e- 
motions. We are ſo conſtituted, that with- 
out debate or deliberation, and often 
without conſciouſneſs of what we are a- 
bout, we employ our utmoſt ſkill and a- 
bility for our preſervation and ſafety: 

80 
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2% are idiots, and the lower animals. We 
are ſo conſtituted, as to aſſociate with, 
and delight in thoſe of our kind, to 
ſympathiſe with their ſufferings, to re- 
ioice in their happineſs, and to lend them 
our friendly aid in danger or diſtreſs : 
So are all, or the greateſt part of the 
lower animals. We are fo conſtituted, 
as to reſent injuries and favours: So do 
all the lower animals, not excepting the 


moſt ſtupid and inſenſible. We are ſo 


conſtituted, as to repel an aſſault on our 
perſons, or the invaſion of our property, 
and to concur with our aſſociates in main- 
taining the rights of that ſociety we be- 
long to: So are many, if not all the 
tribes of lower animals. We have an in- 
ſtinctive ſenſe of dignity, with an innate 
deſire of ſuperiority : So have they. We 
have a feeling of authority over inferiors, 
and of the ſubmiſſion due to ſuperiors : 
And ſo have many, if not the greateſt 
part of lower animals. "Theſe are per- 
ceptions, propenſities, and inſtinctive e- 
motions, of great neceſſity in life, and of 
too great conſequence to the intereſts of 

H 2 virtue, 
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virtue, to be overlooked, or ſlightly re- 
garded, as they too often have been by | 
divines and philoſophers. But are theſe 
all the powers of the rational mind ? or 
are theſe perceptions and feelings, with 
the faculty of reaſoning about them, all 
the direction which nature hath given to 
rational beings for the conduct of their 
lives? Such, it would appear, is the o- 
pinion of modern philoſophers. But up- 
on a little farther inquiry it will be found, 
that beſides the perceptions we have in 
common with lower animals, and the 
faculty of deducing conſequences from 
them, we have perceptions ſpecifically 
different from theſe, which the lower a- 
nimals have not. Theſe perceptions 
may be called faint and obſcure; and 
are perhaps the more ſo, that they have 
been ſo much negle&ed by the learned. 
But they are real, eaſily diſcovered, and 
capable of great augmentation by culture 
and exerciſe, and of too great conſequence 
to be ſlightly paſſed over. 
We do not alledge that rational per- 
ception 1s entirely overlooked by this au- 
thor : 
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thor: we are willing to ſuppoſe, that it 
is included in his idea of taſte and feel- 
ing, eſpecially when he ſpeaks of a feel- 
ing of truth. But that is not enough. 
The perception of obvious truth and pal- 
pable abſurdity, by which we are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the lower animals, is too 
conſiderable a power to be either over- 
looked, or confounded with another that 
is ſubordinate and dependent. That the 
powers are diſtin, and may be ſeparate- 
ly conſidered, is evident from hence, thet 
our feeling is often low and languid, 
when our perception of truth is clear 
and ſtrong: and further, that we often 
perceive objects without any degree of 
emotion or feeling. Our perception of 
intereſting objects is indeed accompanied 
with ſome degree of feeling; but our 
perception of objects that are common, 
inconſiderable, and quite diſintereſted, is 
not. That theſe different acts ought to 
be ſeparately conſidered, appears further 
from hence, that they are equally indiſ- 
penſable in forming a wiſe and virtuous 
conduct ; and that the intereſts of virtue 
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cannot be maintained without the one or 
the other. 

That ſenſibility of heart which gives 
birth to our feelings and inſtinctive emo- 
tions, is, as has been already obſerved, 
too conſiderable a part of our frame to 
be overlooked : but the power of diſtin- 
guiſhing obvious truth from palpable ab- 
ſurdity is no leſs conſiderable, and no 
leſs worthy of attention. The one is the 
ipring, but the other is the regulator of 
wife and virtuous conduct. If the one 
is neceſſary to put the ſoul in motion, 
the other is no leſs ſo in guiding, check- 
ing, and governing its motions. 

It is commonly obſerved, and moſt 
worthy of obſervation, that the percep- 


tions, feelings, and inſtinctive emotions 


of lower animals, are ſeldom falſe or ir- 
regular. Being adjuſted and limited by 
the hand of nature, they need no regula- 
tor. But it is otherwiſe with rational 
beings, at leaſt with thoſe of the human 
kind. They are furniſhed with a regula- 
tor, which if they neglect, or do not em- 
ploy with due care and aſſiduity, they 

muſt 
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muſt go wrong, and may not only fall 
ſhort of the end of their being, but plunge 
themſelves in vice and miſery. Nor 
is the uſe of this regulator only neceſſary 
in the government of our lower appetites; 
but our beſt and moſt generous affections 
need to be regulated. Our love of beauty, 
of dignity, our humanity, benevolence, 
and even our devout and pious affections, 
left to their own direction, or not con- 
ducted and regulated by that power of 
the human mind which is ſupreme, will 
run into extravagance, and degenerate 
into vice. That faculty, therefore, of 
diſtinguiſhing between fit and unfit, right 
and wrong, in conduct, by which we are 
raiſed above inferior animals, muſt be 
cloſely attended to, and kept in con- 
tinual exerciſe; otherwiſe we may turn 
out enthuſiaſtics in virtue, but ſhall 
never reach the character of wiſe and 
virtuous. 

To wer further of what conſequence 
this faculty is, of which we ſpeak, let 
two well-known facts be kept in remem- 


brance; namely, that a reliſh or feeling 
H 4 of 
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of the excellence of virtue, is often ac- 
quired at firſt, and when loſt, may be 
again recovered, by the due exerciſe of 
that perception of truth peculiar to the 
rational mind. A diſhoneſt man may ſee 
as clearly as that two and three make 
five, his obligation to do to others as he 
would be done by. Hath he therefore 
feelings and emotions correſponding to 
this perception ? He hath them not. But 
by again and again viewing and review- 
ing the truth he aſſents to, and endea- 
vouring, as he can, to act in conformity 
to his judgment, he may, and through 
the bleſſing of God many actually do, 
acquire feelings and emotions that in due 
time become a ſteady principle of an 
uniformly juſt and virtuous conduct. 
Again, it is well known, that by ill edu- 
cation, ill example, and a habit of vi- 
cious indulgence, one may loſe his feel- 
ing of moral excellence, But, the caſe of 
madneſs excepted, he cannot loſe a per- 
ception of the difference between obvious 
truth and palpable abſurdity. To this 
perception then he may, and ought to 


have 
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have recourſe; and by giving it due ex- 
erciſe, and endeavouring to act under its 
direction, he may, with patience and la- 
bour, recover thoſe feelings and emotions 
which he had loſt. Shall we then make 
light of a power, on the exerciſe of 
which the formation and preſervation of 
the virtuous character do ſo remarkably 
depend ? 
We agree with this author in ſetting a- 
ſide the diſcurſive power, becauſe of the 
uncertainty of its concluſions ; but can- 
not agree with him in putting the helm 
into the hand of feelings, inſtinctive e- 
motions, or even of perceptions of any 
kind beſides thoſe we ſpeak of; becauſe 
they only may be depended on in the 
conduct of life. The moſt plauſible de- 
monſtration, it is true, may be baffled 
by an oppoſite demonſtration wrought 
up with ſuperior {kill in reafoning : and 


it is alſo true, that the nobleſt, moſt ge- 


nerous feelings and inſtincts, may be 
borne down by oppoſite inſtincts and 
feelings, which for the time have the a- 
ſcendant in the human mind. But if a 

man 
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man is not a fool indeed, he will not for 


the ſake of any demonſtration, or in 


compliance with any inſtinctive emo- 
tions, give up obvious truth, or give in- 
to palpable abſurdity. We therefore con- 
clude, that this power of diſtinguiſhing 
between obvious truth and palpable ab- 


ſurdity holds the firſt rank in the human 


mind, and is intitled to the firſt notice 
in every theory of morals. And though 
we allow, that the world 1s indebted to 
the author of the Eſſays for inveſtigating 
with ſo much accuracy the feelings of the 
human mind, and pointing out their ex- 
act correſpondence with primary truths, 
yet mult regret his not paying all the at- 
tention due to that diſcernment of ob- 
vious truth, which is an eſſential ingre- 
dient in our idea of common ſenſe, and 
will be found the characteriſtic of ra- 
tionality. 


CHAP. 
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Late writers of genius and induſtry have 
failed in their attempts to account for the 
natural ſentiments of mankind, through a 
ſhineſs to quit the modern hypotheſis in 
favour of common ſenſe. 


HE opprobrious epithet of 4:got has 
been ſo long appropriated to the re- 
ligious, that ſcarce will the uſe of lan- 
guage allow of an application of it to o- 
thers ; though the narrowneſs of thought, 
and flaviſh ſubmiſſion to authority, 
which conſtitute the character, are com- 
monly found in all claſſes of men, in the 
active as well as the ſpeculative part of 
mankind, and in thoſe who ſtart afide 
from the common track, as well as in o- 
thers who hold on in their courſe with 
quietneſs and uniformity. A horſe of 
high mettle, unbroken to the yoke, will 
leap and bounce, and alarm and terrify 
all about him with the irregularity and 
violence 
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violence of his motions; but not being 
able to diſengage himſelf altogether, is 
incapable of moving with that eaſe and 
dignity which is natural to fo noble an 
animal. Human creatures, in like man- 
ner, galled with the yoke of ſervitude, 
will mutiny, form cabals, raiſe dreadful 
commotions : but, if they are incapable 
of ſhaking off the yoke, cannot reduce 
themſelves to that harmonious and beau- 
tiful order which belongs to well-regula- 
ted ſociety. Juſt ſo, men of genius often 
make violent fallies, to the amazement 
and diſquiet of the learned, without 
being able to reach the truth, through an 
unperceived attachment to ſome philoſo- 
phical hypotheſis, which checks their mo- 
tions, and renders them extravagantly 
irregular. 

One cannot read the philoſophical 
works of Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke 
without ſenſible regret ; becauſe in them 
he ſees thoſe noble powers deſigned by 
nature for diſcovering and enforcing 
truth, confined in their exerciſe to the 
mean taſk; of laying open the defects and 

fallacies 
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fallacies of a philoſophical hypotheſis; 
to which, however, his Lordſhip was 
devoted, within which he moves, and 
beyond the limits of which he does not 
adventure to make one ſtep. By the im- 
petuous force of his eloquence, he ſeems 
to ſhake the foundations of philoſophy, 
and, with an unrelenting hand, to level 
with the ground the venerable ſtructures 
of ancient and modern times, withour 
having it in his power to ſubſtitute in 
their place any hypotheſis of his own 
that could give ſatisfaction to men of 
| ſenſe. It is probable, that ſucceeding 
writers will retaliate upon him the abuſe 
he has thrown out on names the moft 
reſpectable and venerable ; and poſterity 
will ſee, that, amidſt the wreck of cha- 
raters, in which he delights, he has made 
ſhipwreck of his own reputation. 

The ſpirit and courſe of this Noble 
writer is admirably ſet forth in theſe 
lines of Mr. Pope: 

Or, meteor-like, flames lawleſs through 

the void, 

Deſtroying others, by himſel/ dęſtroy d. 

2 Any 


. 
4 
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Any one the leaſt acquainted with Mr. 
Hume's writings, will perceive a genius 
fitted for making diſcoveries; and few 
will doubt his having courage to quit 
the common track of philoſophy in pur- 
ſait of truth: Yet Mr. Hume hath not 
puſhed his inquiries their due length, 
nor made thoſe diſcoveries which might 
be expected from his penetration and 
ſpirit. 

In his Philoſophical Eſſays concerning 
human underſtanding, he gives a juſt 
and clear view of two kinds of philoſo- 
phy, with the advantages reſulting from 
each; and, as a friend of truth, expreſſes 
his concern that the principles on 
which the one is founded, are not ſo 
well aſcertained as the principles of 
other ſciences. He propoſes the aſcer- 
taining of thoſe principles as an at- 


tempt worthy of inquiſitive minds; but 


ſeems rather to wiſh than hope their ſuc- 


ceſs. He attempts the inveſtigation of 
the connection between cauſe and effect, 
but with a viſible timidity, He demon- 
ſtrates the impoſſibility of diſcovering 
| | that 
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that connection a priori; and puts in a 
clear light the abſurdity of proving tlie 
reality of that connection by reaſoning: 
and after ſome fruitleſs attempts to give 
ſatisfaction to his reader, or even to 
himſelf, he declares, that the truth in 
queſtion cannot be diſcovered, becauſe it 
is neither an object of intuition, nor de- 
ducible by reaſoning from any known 
principle. But is this method of pro- 
ceeding becoming Mr. Hume? Does he 
entertain the ſame opinion of philoſophic 
| ſyſtems, which devotees of different 
* churches have of their creeds and con- 
feſſions? Muſt every deviation from the 
| eſtabliſhed ſyſtem be accounted hetero- 
| dox? Is the philoſophy in being abſo- 
| lutely perfect, and incapable of receiving 
any addition to its perfection by any new 
| diſcovery ? Has not Mr. Hume the cou- 
| rage to venture one ſtep beyond that ma- 
| gic circle drawn by Ariſtotle, by Mr. 
Locke, and authoriſed by his predeceſſors 
in philoſopby ? It is true, that the con- 
nection between cauſe and effect is not 
an object of intuition, taking intuition 

2 an 
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in the ſenſe in which it is commonly un- 
derſtood in the ſchools : it is alſo true, 
and he himſelf has demonſtrated invin- 
cibly, that it is incapable of proof by 
reaſoning: and it is well known, that 
philoſophers allow of no other method 
of inveſtigation, beſides what they call 
intuition, and the exerciſe of the diſcur- 
five faculty in reaſoning. Are we there- 
fore to conclude, that there is no other 
poſſible method of coming at the know- 
ledge of the truth in queſtton? And 
ſhall we indeed indulge a ſcepticiſm con- 
cerning a truth of ſuch conſequence, of 
which we are at the bottom of our minds 
fully convinced, and about which it is 
impoſſible for us to entertain a ſerious 
doubt ? 

Mr. Hume found himſelf incapable of 
diſcovering, with certainty, that fire 
hath a power to conſume combuſtibles, 
by thoſe methods of inveſtigation autho- 
riſed by philoſophy. But had he appeal- 
ed to himſelf as a man of ſenſe and 
judgment, he would have affirmed, upon 
the full authority of reaſon, that fire has 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly this power. He could not 
indeed deſtroy his ſcepticiſm concerning 
this important truth by thoſe methods 
of reaſoning practiſed in the ſchools : 
but had he ſtopped a moment, and aſl:- 
ed himſelf, whether doubting of the 
powers of nature, the power in fire to 
ſcorch, and in water to ſuffocate animals; 
the power of elaſticity in bodies that are 
elaſtic, and of ſelf-determination in liv- 
ing creatures ; — had he aſked himſelf, 
whether doubting of the reality of theſe, 
and innumerable ſuch like powers in na- 
ture, was not downright nonſenſe ? he 
would have found himſelf obliged to an- 
{wer in the affirmative. Mr. Hume then, 
by this method of inquiry, would have 
diſcovered, to his intire ſatisfaction, 
that the truth in queſtion had, independ- 
ent of reaſoning, the full authority of 
reaſon or good ſenſe; and that the oppo- 
ſite error fell under the cenſure of non- 
ſenſe; and that therefore, by all the re- 
gard he owed to common ſenſe, he was 
bound to admit the truth, and to diſmiſs, 
with juſt contempt, the oppoſite ſuppo- 

I ation. 
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ſition. As a philoſopher he might heſi- 
tate; but as a man of ſenſe he muſt be- 
lieve: and which of the two ought to 
yield to the other, let any one judge. Or, 
waving invidious compariſons and idle 
diſputations on this ſubject, Mr Hume 
might, and ought to have ſupplied the 
defe& in philoſophy from the authority 
of common ſenſe. 

Mr. Hume's obſervations on the con- 
nection of ideas are juſt; and all he fays 
on the particular connections he mentions, 
is worthy of attention; but not to the 
preſent purpoſe. The queſtion is not, 
Whether we actually believe the connec- 
tion between cauſe and effect? for of that 
there can be no doubt ; but, What reaſon 
we have to believe it? Through cuſtom, 
and habitual aſſociation of ideas, we fall 
into many abſurd ways of thiaking, and 
alſo of believing, in contradiction to the 
plaineſt evidence. This is the common 
ſource of bigotry of all kinds, the moſt 
ſrivolous, irrational, and pernicious. It 
is the buſineſs of reaſonable men, to pre- 


vent and corre& ſuch ways of thinking 
and 
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and belief; and it is incumbent on philo- 
ſophers to aſſiſt them in ſo doing. By re- 
ſolving the belief of a truth fo fundamen- 
tal as is the connection between cauſe and 
effect, into habitual aſſociation of ideas, 
Mr. Hume hath given countenance to the 
dogmatiſm of bigots ; which he ought not, 
and, we preſume, he did not intend, to 
give. 

Never did ſchool-divine perplex and 
puzzle himſelf more, or go farther from 
the ſtandard of common ſenſe, in defining 
the true faith, than Mr. Hume has done 
in his account of the ſimple act of belief. 
He employs the whole force of his genius 
in avoiding all regard to truth, or even 
probability; and ſeems to forget that he 
is deſcribing the act of a rational mind: 
and ſo, after a long apparatus of ſubtile 
reaſoning, reſolves the whole into vivid 
perception; which is often an adjunct, 
but will never be allowed to conſtitute 
the eſſence of belief. Every one knows 
that he hath, or may have, a vivid, 
lively, forcible} firm, and ſteady con- 


ception, of an object Which he knows to 
E 2 be 
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be no reality, and which therefore he 
ought not, and cannot in conſiſtency 
with reaſon, believe to be ſuch. Every 
one is aware of the diſtinction between 
credulity and rational belief, and of his 
obligation to guard againſt the one, in 
order to a due exerciſe of the other. 
Truth, and nothing but truth, either 
certain or probable, can be the object of 
rational belief. When men believe at 
random, through the influence of pre- 
judice, or habitual aſſociation of ideas, 
they may indeed have a vivid perception 
of the object of their belief, but cannot 
be ſaid to act a rational part. The diſ- 
tinction between credulity and rational 
belief is real and important, and ought 
not to be ſacrificed to any new hypothe- 
ſis. 

Theſe paradoxical opinions and rea- 
ſonings are commonly imputed to too 
great, but are indeed owing to too little, 
freedom of thought. Mr. Hume either 
ought not to have departed ſo boldly 
from the common way of thinking, or 
he ought to have had the courage ta 

| have 
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have made another bold ſtep, by ventur- 
ing beyond the limits preſcribed by 
philoſophers. He did well in pointing 
out the prevailing abſurdity of reſolving 
our belief of primary truths into the 
force of reaſoning : but he would have 
done ſtill better if he had reſolved it into 
the authority of common ſenſe. 

Mr. Hume, throughout this inquiry, 
has overlooked that which beit deſerved 
his attention; the idea, to wit, of a fix- 
ed power or permanent principle of ac- 
tion, which we unavoidably get by at- 
tending to the operation of cauſes in pro- 
ducing their effects. It is impoſſible for 
one whe is not an idiot, (for with regard 
to them, and inferior animals, the caſe is 
otherwiſe, as has been ſhewn above), 
to obſerve an elaſtic body act its part a- 
gain and again, without conceiving that 
power in nature called claſlicity, as the 
cauſe or fixed principle of action. It is 
impoſſible, in like manner, to obſerve 
inferior animals move hither and thither 
by the direction of their appetites, affec- 
tions, and inclinations, without conceiv- 


13 ing 
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ing the idea of that ſelf-determining 
power by which they act. It is no leſs 
impoſſible to give attention to a courſe of 
action, wiſe or fooliſh, virtuous or vi- 
cious, in human creatures, without co- 
ming to the knowledge and belief of a fix- 
ed diſpoſition, which we conſider as the 
cauſe or principle of action. If any one 
hath attended to ſuch operations without 
arriving at the knowledge and belief of 
ſuch principles of action, we do not blame 
the dulneſs or ſlowneſs of his apprehenſi- 
on, but, without ſcruple, pronounce him 

a fool. | 
Though the prevailing diſpoſition of 
the human mind cannot be perceived 
with the ſame quickneſs and certainty 
with which we perceive elaſticity in bo- 
dies that are elaſtic, yet if any one ad- 
mits an uniform courſe of action in a 
human creature, and denies, at the ſame 
time, or doubts of the fixed diſpoſition 
which is the cauſe of the action, we pro- 
nounce him a fool. If one has again 
and again played the knave, I do not 
ſay how often, but if with uniformity 
2 he 
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a tranſaction where intereſt is concerned. 
you will be thought a fool to doubt of 
his being a knave; that is, to doubt his 
having a fixed diſpoſition to deceive and 
diſappoint you in ſome ſubſequent tranſ- 
actions. If a man has done you repeated 
acts of friendſhip, or diſintereſted gene- 
roſity, it will not be in your power to 
doubt his having a friendly and a generous 
heart, Whatever difficulties philoſophers 
may find in theſe truths, all men of 
ſenſe admit them with the ſame eaſe, and 
with the ſame certainty, with which they 
admit what they ſee with their eyes, 
hear with their ears, or feel by their 
hands. 

This law of nature, then, or fixed 
principle, we immediately perceive is 
that which connects the cauſe with the 
effect; and our perception and certain 
knowledge of this principle is the true 
foundation of the undoubted belief we 
have of that connection. We believe 
that a ſpring of ſteel] will recover its 
ſtraightneſs whenever the external force 
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which bended it is taken off; not merely 
becauſe we have ſeen it do ſo again and 
again, but becauſe we are perſuaded of 


its being poſſeſſed of a power called elaſt;- 


city, which is the cauſe of the action. 
We believe a man to be a knave or gene- 
rous, not on account of his having done 
ſo many generous or knaviſh actions, 
but becauſe we know him to be poſſeſſed 
of that diſpoſition which conſtitutes the 
character. If, upon ſtricter inquiry, we 
find that the knaviſh or generous actions 
flowed not from any fixed diſpoſition, 
but ſome foreign impulſe, we change 
our mind, and give the perſon a differ- 
ent character, and entertain different ex- 
pectations from him. In like manner, 
if the body which ſeemed to act from 
elaſticity is found to have been impelled 
by ſome foreign power, we no longer 
pronounce it elaſtic; nor can we any 
longer expect from it the effects of ela- 
ſticity. But it is impoſſible for us to admit 
the cauſe without having an expectation 
of its natural effect; that is, we cannot, in 
any conſiſtency with common ſenſe, be- 

lieve 
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lieve a man to be a knave without expect- 
ing that he will do knaviſh actions; or 

to be friendly or generous, without ex- 
pecting that he will do friendly and ge- 
nerous actions. Nor can we believe a 
body to be poſſeſſed of the power of e- 
laſticity, of attractior, of electricity, 
without expecting that it will produce 
the effects belonging to theſe principles, 
providing there 1s an opportunity given 
for their exertion, and no ſupcrior law 
of nature obſtructs their exerciſe. Our 
expectation of effects is inviolably con- 
nected with the belief of the cauſe, or 
principle of action. Take away the one, 
the other ceaſes of courſe: but while the 
principle continues, the expectation of the 
effects muſt alſo continue. It is impoſ- 
ſible to admit the one without admitting 
the other. 

Mr. Hume, in conformity to the opi- 
nion of Ariſtotle, and his adherents, con- 
fines demonſtrative evidence to the rela- 
tions of 1deas; and allows no more than 
probable evidence to the primary truths 
of theology, ethics, and even of phy- 

tics ; 
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ſics; becauſe, ſay they, there is no im- 
poſiibility of conceiving an idea oppoſite 
to the latter, as there is in conceiving the 
oppolite of the former truths. We wil- 
lingly allow a difference between mathe- 
matical and other evidence, but not ſuch 
as is commonly believed. It is indeed 
abſolutely impoſſible to conceive that 
two and three ſhould make four and not 
five; and we allow it 1s not equally im- 
poſſible to conceive that lead ſhould 
ſwim, or cork ſhould fink in water: but 
affirm that it would be nonſenſe to ex- 
pect it; nay, more, that admitting the 
continuance of the known laws of na- 
ture, it is abſolutely impoſſible to form a 
conception of any ſuch event. Mr. Hume 
puts the queſtion, Is there any more in- 
telligible propoſition than to affirm, that 
all the trees flouriſh in December and Ja- 
nuary, and decay in May and June? 
We allow the propoſition to be intelli- 
gible, and the aſſertion alſo to be rational 
upon the ſuppoſition of a change in the 
laws of nature: but without that ſuppo- 
ſition, we ſhall hardly allow the event to 

be 
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be conceivable, or ſhall at leaſt pronounce 
the expectation of it to be abſurd, fool- 
iſh, and nonſenſical. Did philoſophers 
pay that regard to the authority of com- 
mon ſenſe which is due, and ſtand as 
much in awe of the imputation of non- 
ſenſe as reaſonable men ought to do, 
they would acknowledge, that the differ- 
ence between the evidence for mathema- 
tical axioms, and that which we have for 
other primary truths, is merely circum- 
ſtantial ; and would be as ſhy of calling 
the laſt in queſtion as the former. But 
philoſophers unhappily have been accu- 
ſtomed to conſider themſelves as in a rank 
ſaperior to men of ſenſe, and fo have in- 
dulged themſelves in ways of thinking 
and ſpeaking that expoſe them to the ri- 
dicule of mankind. | 

Mr. Hume affirms, that it implies no 
contradiction, that the courſe of nature 
may change; and that objects ſeemingly 
like thoſe we have experienced, may be 
attended with different, or contrary ef- 
fects. We frankly allow it. And what 
is yet more, that every atom in nature, 

and 
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and all the laws belonging to it, may va- 
niſh in an inſtant. But ſhall we found 
any belief, any conjecture, any reaſonings 
of any kind, upon ſuppoſitions ſo abſo- 
Jutely chimerical? There is an expoſtu- 
lation vulgarly uſed on occaſion of ſuch 
extravagancies: What if the heavens 
ſhould fall and ſmother the larks? which 
ought to be conſidered as the only proper 
anſwer to objections of this kind. 

Few writers have ſearched for truth 
with more acuteneſs, induſtry, and un- 
feigned zeal, than the ingenious author 
of the Eſſays above mentioned on the 
principles of morality and natural reli- 
gion: yet few have given leſs ſatisfaction 
to the friends of religion than he; for 
this reaſon probably, that he came very 
nigh the truth, without reaching it; or 
departed farther from the common track 
of the learned than thoſe who went be- 
fore him, without ſettling in that prin- 
ciple of knowledge which would have 
given full ſatisfaction to learned and un- 
learned. One ſtep farther than this phi- 
loſopher hath made, would have landed 

him 
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him in common ſenſe. But it ſeems he 
would not venture on that ſtep ; becauſe 
the authority of common ſenſe hath not 
been formally acknowledged by any ſect 
of philoſophers. He has not only bla- 
med Mr. Hume, as has been above ſaid, 
but he has fully confuted him. He has, 
by a variety of undoubted proofs, evin- 
ced the certainty of our ideas of power 
or energy, or of the connection between 
cauſe and effect. But he has reſolved 
theſe ideas into feeling; and, as we have 
already obſerved, has diſtinguiſhed that 
feeling from reaſon. Now, the queſtion 
is, What regard ought to be had to the 
authority of a feeling diſtinct from rea- 
ſon? Or how can that belief be called 
rational which is founded on any ſuch 
feeling? That we have many feelings in 
common with lower animals, that are 
diſtinct from rational perception, cannot 
be doubted: That we have many fecl- 
ings of the animal kind that ſtand in di- 
rect oppoſition to the dictates of reaſon, 
can as little be doubted: And that it is 
the buſineſs of a human creature to regu- 

late 
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late his animal by his rational percep- 
tions, and to oppoſe, with all his might, 
thoſe feelings and inſtinctive emotions 
which contradict his reaſon and judg- 
ment, will not be controverted. Theſe 
plain truths then ought to have been 
carefully attended to by this author in 
forming his hypotheſis. His zeal againſt 
Mr. Hume is laudable ; becauſe it flows 
from a concern for the fundamental 
truths of all religion, the being and per- 
fections of God. But he ought to have 
confidered, that a proof of theſe truths, 
founded upon mere feeling, would have 
little effect with rational beings. A ſceptic 
will allow, that through the infirmity of 
our nature we have many feelings, and 
thoſe too very ſtrong, of Deity, and mo- 
ra} obligation; which however we are 
bound to regard no farther than they 
are ſtamped with the authority of reaſon. 
It was a pity, therefore, this ingenious 
author did not give the authority of rea- 

fon to thoſe feelings into which he re- 
folves our belief of the moſt important 
truths, But he again and again diſ- 
claims 
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claims reaſon, as well as experience, in 
accounting for our idea of power or e- 
nergy. Perhaps he meant only to diſ- 
claim reaſoning ; but it appears evident- 
ly, that he had no notion. of the differ- 
ence between reaſon and reaſoning. He 
proceeds on Mr. Locke's hypotheſis ; re- 
ſolves all our ideas into ſenſation and re- 
flection; and finding theſe ſources of 
knowledge inſufficient for the diſcovery 
of the moſt important truths in religion 
and morality, he is conſtrained to invent 
a new organ of truth, which he calls 
Feeling. 

In accounting for our knowledge of” 
future events, he affirms, that, unaſſiſt- 
ed by reaſon or experience, we have a 
perception or feeling of the future from 
the paſt. Is not here another inſtance of 
a feeling or perception intitled to no man- 
ner of regard from one who chuſes to 
form a rational judgment? He fays, 
That we are fo conſtituted, - as by a ne- 
ceſſary determination of nature to tranſ- 
fer our paſt experience to futurity, and 


to have a direct perception or feeling of 
the. 
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the conſtancy and uniformity of nature. 
Is not this to ſay, That we are abſurdly 
conitituted ? and does not that aſſertion 
ſeem to refle& upon the author of our con- 
ſtitution ? 

That unthinking people, and indeed 
all who are not at due pains to keep the 
diſcerning faculty in full exerciſe, are apt 
to judge and believe without reaſon, and 
contrary to reaſon, as has already been 
taken notice of, will not be denied. But 
are we to charge theſe falſe judgments 
upon the conſtitution of our minds ? 
s author takes notice, that the rich 
man never thinks of poverty, nor the di- 
ſtreſſed of relief. He might have added, 
that young people never think of old 
age, nor old people of death; and that 
the bulk of mankind live and act as if 
they were aſſured of a perpetual duration 
for themſelves and their families. The 
ſcripture takes notice, that the hearts of 
the children of men are emboldened in 
wickedneſs, from a belief that they ne- 
ver will be puniſhed, becauſe they are 
not puniſhed immediately. An apoſtle 

complains 
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complains of the ſcoffers of his day call- 
ing in queſtion the laſt judgment, be- 
cauſe they ſaw things hold on their wont- 
ed courſe. Follies of this kind are with- 
out number, and occur perpetually to 
common obſervation ; but are chargeable, 
not upon the human conſtitution, but 
upon the neglect of that diſcernment of 
obvious truth, by which we are diſtin- 
guiſhed from idiots and the lower ani- 
mals. | 
This author proves, on the received | 
principles of philoſophy, that we have no 
evidence for the ſun's riſing to-morrow, 
yet believe and expect it. He might, in 
like manner, have proved, that a man 
going to bed in perfect health and vi- 
gour, has no evidence for his riſing in 
the ſame ſtate to-morrow, yet believes 
and expects it. We do not affirm, that 
a man hath reaſon to believe one or other 
of theſe propoſitions. We allow that he 
hath reaſon to doubt of both ; but af- 
firm, that he is ſtrictly bound, by the 
laws of reaſon and morality, to conduct 
himſelf in his affairs with prudence, and 


E. gught 
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ought not to ſlacken his diligence in diſ- 


charging the duty of the day, upon any 
chimerical ſuppoſition of what may or 
may not happen to-morrow. It is true, 
as this author affirms, and has been con- 
ſtantly inſiſted upon by philoſophers from 
Ariſtotle to the preſent times, that the 
man who goes out of his houſe, has no 
difficulty in conceiving, that it may be 
{ſwallowed up by an earthquake before he 
returns. But men of ſound underſtand- 
ing do not form ſuch conceptions ; or if, 
by random-thought, they enter into their 
minds, they do not . ſuffer them to reſt 
there, or will not allow them to have a- 
ny influence upon their judgment or con- 
duct. And we will be bold to affirm, 
that philoſophy will never merit the e- 
ſteem and attention of men of ſenſe, till 
its fundamental doctrines are cleared of 


all fantaſtical as well as falſe ſuppoſi- 
tions. 


HAP. 
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E. 


The ſucceſs of divines and philoſophers in e- 
Rabliſhing the primary truths of religion, 
would have been much greater than it is, 
F they had betaken tbemſelues to the au- 
thority of common ſenſe. 


H E miſtakes of the learned are 

much to be regretted ; and none 
more apt to miſtake than they : which 
has given occaſion to that multiplicity of 
oppolite opinions, and contradictory ſy- 
ſtems of doctrine, by which the world has 
been fo long divided ; and to the ancient | 
obſervation, That no opinion can be 
found fo abſurd that hath not the patron- 
age of ſome philoſopher. 

Inflamed, as they often are, with zeal 
to overthrow ſome falſe hypotheſis, they 
cannot always preſerve the circumſpec- 
tion and coolneſs of thought neceſſary 
for diſcovering the almoſt imperceptible 
line of diſtinction between truth and 
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falſehood, and are thereby often betray- 
ed into the miſtake of confuting one falſe- 
hood by another ; and putting forth all 
their force in promoting their main de- 
ſign, and taking fire from the rapidity of 
their motion, are often hurried into ex- 
tremes, equally abſurd, and equally hurt- 
ful, with thoſe they labour to avoid, and 
are always followed by the admiring and 
ill judging multitude. 

With what aſtoniſhment may we now 
look back on the controverſy between 
Mr. Locke and the learned of his day a- 
bout innate ideas! Nothing is more e- 
vident than the difference between ac- 
tually perceiving certain obvious truths, 
and having a power to perceive them 
when fairly propoſed. A child 1s born 
with powers which he cannot exerciſe 
till a certain age. A grown man hath a 
power of perceiving many truths which 
ke neither doth or ever will perceive, till 
they become the objects of his thought. 
There may be grown perſons who have 
no idea of a ſhip, who nevertheleſs have 


eyes in their heads that would quickly 


take 
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take up the object, with an underſtand- 
ing that would form ſome judgment of 
this noble machine upon obſerving its o- 
perations. 

This obvious diſtinction ſeems to be o- 
yerlooked by Mr. Locke and his opponents 
(as the plaineſt things are often overlook - 
ed by deep reaſoners) throughout the 
whole courſe of their controverſy. The 
2dvocates for innate ideas conſidered the 
doctrine as fundamental to religion and 
virtue. Mr. Locke, on the other hand, 
regarded it as a manifeſt abſurdity, and 
the ſource of many errors. Their zeal 
was equal, and their intentions equal- 
ly good; but the management of the 
debate was faulty, and the conſequences 
fatal. 

The Biſhop of Worceſter, and his ad- 
herents, employed thoſe arguments which 
prove the obviouſnels of primary truths, 
in eſtabliſhing the doctrine of innate i- 
deas : And Mr. Locke, on the other hand, 
not contenting himſelf with confuting 
the opinion of his adverſaries, bent the 
whole force of his genius to weaken, 
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and even to deftroy, the regard which 
had been paid to primary truths, by 
bringing every truth of every kind to his 
own ſtandard, 

Mr, Locke had the advantage of com- 
bating a groſs abſurdity; and being in 
high reputation for genius and learning, 
prevailed in the debate. Innate ideas 
were diſmiſſed, and with them the pri- 
mary truths of religion and virtue, E- 
very doctrine of every kind muſt be tra- 
ced by trains of reaſoning to ſenſation 
and reflection. The moſt frivolous and 
impertinent cavils of ſceptics and infidels 
muſt be canvaſſed in the fame manner ; 
and full ſcope is given to endleſs, fruitleſs 
controverſies, about truths which neither 
require nor admit of formal proof. In 
the judgment of the multitude, the friends 
and adverſaries of religion are almoſt on a 
footing; and a controverſy diſgraceful 
to the human underſtanding, and hurtful 
to the morals of mankind, is entailed on 
poſterity. 

The demonſtration of the being and 
attributes of God, by Dr. Clarke, is a 

2 ſtanding 
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ſtanding monument of great powers miſ- 
2pplied. For to what purpoſe demon- 
ſtrate a truth, to the indubitable certainty 
of which all nature bears teſtimony, 
and, as Mr. Addiſon ſpeaks, crics aloud ? 
And why have recourſe to abſtract, ab- 
ſtruſe ideas of exiſtence, to evince attri- 
butes that appear unavoidably from an 
attentive ſurvey of the face of nature ? 
Had Dr. Clarke employed his natural 
good ſenſe, which was not inferior to his 
learning, in ſetting in a true and full 
light the ſhameful abſurdity of thoſe who 
believe there is a God, and behave as if 
there was none, he would have done 
more ſervice to the intereſts of trath and 
mankind, than can be done by a thou- 
ſand demonſtrations. But the Doctor 
finding himſelf poſſeſſed of a genius fit- 
ted for great things, and obſerving the 
great ſervice done to natural philoſophy 
by mathematics, was ſeduced by the flat- 
tering proſpect of ſubduing the minds of 
ſceptics and infidels by the force of de- 

monſtration. 
It is difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
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conceive reaſons, relations, and fitneſſes 
of things, independent of the things 
themſelves; and ſtill more difficult, if 
not impious, to entertain any ſuch con- 
ceptions, without a juſt reference to the 
ſovereign mind. But upon a fair repre- 
ſentation of the proper object, it is eaſy to 
perceive, and alſo to feel, in ſome degree, 
relations, reaſons, and fitneſſes, that are 
obvious and intereſting : and to preſent 
theſe objects in their native ſimplicity, and 
full force, ſeems to be the great buſineſs of 
the teachers of mankind. 

We ſhould not have taken the liberty 
of expoſing the errors of great and good 
men, if they had not been attended with 
conſequences extremely hurtful to religion 
and virtue; but on that account hope to 
be excuſed for animadverting on the hy- 
potheſis of Dr. Clarke. We have al- 
ready obſerved the ſtrong propenſity men 
have to paſs over truths that are obvious 
and intereſting, for the ſake of far-fetched 
diſcoveries of little conſequence : to which 
we mall add this farther obſervation, 


That mankind, beſides the many unavoid- 
able 
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able avocations to which they are ſub- 
jected, have no inclination to employ 
their attention on thoſe intereſting and 
important truths which have a tendency 
to touch the heart, awaken the con- 
ſcience, and give no agreeable view of 
their temper and manners. On which 
account it becomes neceſſary to ſet apart 
an order of men, who ſhall make it their 
great ſtudy and care, to offer theſe truths 
to mankind in the moſt engaging and af- 
fecting light: And what a pity it is, that 
ſo many of that order, and thoſe too of 
the beſt intentions and greateſt capocity, 
ſhould be diverted from a purpoſe ſo ne- 
ceſſary and beneficial, by ſubtile reaſon - 
ing, that hath not, and cannot ha 
power adequate to the deſign ! 

Shall we impute the prevalence of 
ſchool-divinity to the decline of elo- 
quence ? or ſhall we impute the decline of 
eloquence to it? or ſhall we reſolve both 
into the too little regard paid to common 
fenſe in all ages, and particularly in the 
darker ages of the Chriſtian church ? We 
know that fine-ſpun reaſoning came into 
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vogue upon the decline of eloquence; 


and we have ſeen the remaining attach- 
ment to it divert men of ability from ſtu- 
dying the art of perſuahon; and have 
reaſon to expect, that upon reſtoring the 
authority of common ſenſe, the one ſtu- 
dy will be dropped, and the other culti- 
vated. 

A man of learning, though unſkilled 
in the art of perſuaſion, can, by the di- 
alectic art, manage truths that are diſpu- 
table, to the ſatisfaction of men of ſenſe; 
but is utterly incapable to do juſtice to 


thoſe important and intereſting truths 


that are obvious. He is therefore laid 
under a neceſſity of attempting an expli- 
cation, or illuſtration of them, as it is 
called, and of ſupporting and ſtrengthen- 
ing their evidence by foreign proof: and 
when this is executed, as hath been done 
of late, in perſpicuous and elegant lan- 
guage, accompanied with beautiful 
tropes and figures, and ſet off with all 
tlie pomp of learning, the multitude muſt 
be greatly amuſed and entertained, if 
they are not alſo in ſome degree edified. 

But 
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But as ſoon as mankind come to ſee the 
abſurdity of explaining what is obvious, 
and proving what 1s ſelf-evident, and of 
treating the moſt important and intereſt- 
ing truths as diſputable tenets, their 
teachers will be laid under a neceſſity of 
altering their meaſures, and returning to 
the original deſign of their office; name- 
ly, to compel mankind to admit, em- 
brace, and conform themſelves to the 
primary truths of religion, by the art of 
perſuaſion ; an art which hath a compul- 
ſatory power that does not belong to the 
art of reaſoning ; that kind compulſion, 
to wit, which a wiſe and dutiful parent 
uſes with his children, a tender and wiſe 
huſband with his wife, and all true 
friends with one another; to which we 
may add, that fame compulſatory which 
the Greek and Roman patriots employed 
in faving their ſtate from ſlavery and 
ruin. 

The ancient orators might, upon oc- 
caſion, raiſe emotions too violent and 
tranſitory for a wiſe and ſteady conduct. 
But any one who looks into their wri- 
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tings will ſee, that in the main they have 
copied the ſame powerful addreſs which 
parents uſe with their children, huſbands 
with their wives, and one friend uſes 
with another in the moſt intereſting con- 
cerns ; and that, far from truſting to the 
art of reaſoning, or the rules of rheto- 
ric, they founded all their hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, and laid the whole ſtreſs of the 
cauſe, where it ought always to be laid 
with mankind, upon the ſupreme autho- 
rity and almoſt irrefiſtible force of com- 
mon ſenſe. 

From the theological writings, and e- 
ven from the ſermons of many divines, 
eminent for piety and learning, it would 
appear, that they conſidered mankind as 
mere intelligences, or ſo far rational at 
leaſt as to be determined in all their ac- 


tions by the deciſion of their judgment *, 


till 


That the will always follows the laſt practical 
judgment of the underſtanding, hath paſſed current as 
a maxim in the ſchools ; ſo that if a ſick man ſhall, in 
contradiction to his phyſician's judgment, and his own, 
indulge his appetite for meat or drink, he muſt be ſup— 
poſed previouſly to have convinced himſelf, that his pra- 


fent 
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till Lord Shafteſbury firſt, and afterwards 
Mr. Hutcheſon, pointed out other handles 
by which mankind may be managed, 
but which many good preachers are {till 
ſhy to lay hold on. 


Mr. 


ſent indulgence is of more value to him than his health, 
or even his life. If other men indulge their unreaſon- 
able inclinations at the expence of intereſt, reputation, 
inward peace, and everlaſting ſalvation, they muſt be 
ſuppoſed to judge with themſelves, that this vicious in- 
dulgence ought to be preferred to intereſt, reputation, 
peace of conſcience, and everlaſting ſalvation. This 
way of thinking, which paſſes ſo eaſily with the learned, 
goes mighty ill down with men of plain underſtanding ; 
who, on the contrary, incline to believe, that in the 
practice of vice men either do not think at all, but act 
like mere animals by the blind impulſe of appetite and 
affection; or if they attend to what they are doing, that 
they baſely and abſurdly prefer a preſent gratification 
to what they know to be their moſt valuable intereſts in 
this life and the next. 

The truth is, that man is a compound of rational 
and animal affections; that without attending to himſelf, 
ſometimes the one, and at other times the other, muſt 
of neceſſity prevail, as they happen to be ſtrongeſt; and 
that, through the love of preſent pleaſure, and averhon 
to preſent pain, or through mere pulillanimity, we too 
often decline the combat; and, in contradiction to our 
_ reaſon, our conſcience, and all the moſt weighty conſi- 


derations of honour and intereſt, reſpecting this life and 
| the 
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Mr. Hutcheſon thought that he had 


made a diſcovery of a new faculty of the 
human mind, which he was intitled to 
call by a new name, and thereby gave 
offence to the friends of demonſtration, 
But in reality this acute philoſopher had 
only got a view, and but a partial view, 
of common ſenſe. Had Mr. Hutcheſon 
taken that power of the rational mind in 
its true extent, his hypotheſis would have 
been leſs exceptionable, and more com- 
plete; he would not have overlooked, 
as he has done, the perception and feeling 


the next, ſuffer the animal to prevail over the rational 
affections. 

For the remedy, then, of this greateſt of all evils, it 
is not enough the judgment be well informed; becauſe 
however deſirous we are of having the authority of our 
judgment for whatever we do, and however much we 
will endeavour to reconcile our judgment with our incli- 
nation; yet when that cannot be done, we will too often 
purſue our inclination in contradiction to our judgment. 
The only remedy therefore under heaven 1s, to endeavour 
by all means in our power, to make our rational a match, 
and, as much as poſſible, an overmatch, for our animal 
affeQions : in which employment we have a title to all 
the aſſiſtance which the teachers of mankind can afford 
us: and to ſtimulate, direct, and ſupport us in this ar- 
duous taſk, ſeems to be their chief buſineſs, 

that 
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that mankind have of oygh? and ought 
not; nor would he have been chargeable 
with putting our moral ſenſe upon a 
footing with our taſte for gardening and 
architecture. 

The author of the Eſſays fo often 
mentioned above, ſupplies the defects of 
Mr. Hutcheſon's hypotheſis, and the over- 
fights of all his predeceſſors in philoſo- 
phy, by pointing out a great variety of 
perceptions and feelings that are of the 
laſt conſequence in the government of 
our lives, and would have given entire 
ſatisfaction, as has been already obſer- 
ved, if he had not unhappily diſcarded 
the authority of reaſon, as well as the 
art of reaſoning, in forming his hypothe- 
ſis. But it ſeems the learned can never 
ſufficiently guard themſelves againſt that 


error to which mankind are fo prone, of 


miſtaking reverſe of wrong for right. 
Philoſophers of the laſt age reſolved mo- 
ral obligation into a perception, without 
paying due regard to that feeling of in- 
tereſting truth which belongs to our na- 
ture, Philoſophers of the preſent age 
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ſeem inclined to reſolve all into feeling, 
without due regard to that perception of 
the difference between obvious truth and 
palpable abſurdity, which is the chief 


prerogative of our rational nature. Both 


are in extremes. Mankind are not ſuch 
mere intelligences as to be governed by 
juſt ideas, nor ſuch mere animals as to 
be directed. by ſenſations and emotions; 
nor can we ſteer our courſe with ſafety, 
without the joint influence of that per- 
ception and feeling of obvious truth 
which completes our idea of common 
ſenſe, 

Lord Kames, in his Elements of Criti- 
ciſm, treating of the ſtandard of taſte, 
ſtates this objection to himfelf, That there 
is no diſputing about taſte, taking taſte 
in its moſt extenſive ſenſe : upon which 
objection he makes this obſervation, 
That though with regard to morals the 
objection 1s carried very far, yet acknow- 
ledges at the ſame time, that it ſeems 
difficult to fap its foundation, or to at- 


tack it with any ſucceſs from any quar- 


ter. But if his Lordſhip had attended 


to 
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to the diſtinction between rational and a- 
nimal perceptions, he would have ſeen, 
that there is no ground for the objection 
where morals are concerned, or that it 
might be eaſily anſwered. For the ra- 
tional perceptions are ſufficiently autho- 
riſed to criticiſe the animal; and the ani- 
mal perceptions cannot diſdain to ſubmit 
to the authority of the rational. 


Lord Kames puts the queſtion, Does 


it not ſeem odd, and perhaps abſurd, 
that a man ought not to be pleaſed when 
he is, or that he ought to be pleaſed 
when he is not? No doubt it does, up- 
on the ſuppoſition that feeling is the on- 
ly ſource of ought and ought not, and 
taſte the only ſtandard of right and 
wrong. But upon the ſuppoſition of a 
perception of obvious truth peculiar to 
the rational kind, and diſtin from taſte 
and feeling, there is nothing odd or ab- 
ſurd in the matter. For nothing is more 
common, or more eaſily accounted for, 
than an oppoſition between judgment 
and taſte. A man of ſenſe may be plea- 
ſed with bawbles to a degree that his 
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judgment condemns, and not pleaſed 
with the duties of his ſtation to the de- 


gree his judgment approves. A man of 


ſenſe and virtue may condemn the ex- 
ceſſive joy he feels upon a ſudden eleva- 
tion, or a too great dejection of ſpirit up- 
on a diſappointment. 

He is a happy man indeed whoſe taſte 
correſponds exactly to his rational per- 
ceptions. But this happineſs is ſeldom to 
be met with; and, in full perfection, 
ſeems not conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate 
of human nature. Our buſineſs at pre- 
ſent is, to correct our inſtinctive emotions 
and affections by our rational percep- 
tions; and, by repeated efforts, to bring 


the one to ſuch conformity with the other, 


that upon a change of ſituation, we may 
be found qualiſied for that complete en- 
joyment of virtue and happineſs for 
which we were originally deſigned, and 
to which we naturally aſpire, 
Overlooking this ſtandard placed with- 
in us, to which we ought to recur, and 
on which we may depend, Lord Kames, 
with other philoſophers, goes abroad to 
ſeek 
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ſeek another and better ſtandard of judg- 


ment in the general fentiments and com- 
mon practice of mankind, and meets 
with the ſame diſappointment which all 
will meet with who take this courſe; 
He is ſoon obliged to give up all pretence 
to univerſality, and to ſearch for his 
ſtandard in the ſentiments of choſen in- 
dividuals. He therefore ſets afide ſava- 
ges, and appeals to the civilized : He de- 
clines the majority of the civilized, and 
makes a ſelection of proper judges : He 
is forced at laſt to betake himſelf to emo- 
tions and feelings peculiar to thoſe of 
cultivated taſte. But his Lordſhip does 
not advert, that theſe feelings and emo- 
tions, if not checked and corrected by 
rational perception, will degenerate into 
vice and folly, even in thoſe of the beſt 
and moſt cultivated taſtes 
Singularities, abſurdities, and follies, 


of men of cultivated taſte, are no ſecret. 


They often make a conſiderable part of 
the entertainment of the ſtage, and ap- 
pear in common life with force ſufficient 
to ſhock men of ſenſe. By an injudicious 
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compliance with the ſentiments and man- 
ners of thoſe of refined taſte, we ſhall in 
ſome inſtances become as ridiculous, and 
in others as vicious, as we ſhould be by 
copying the ſentiments and manners of 
mere ſavages. To form our judgment by 
this ſtandard in the concerns of religion 
and virtue, would be extremely hazard- 
ous. Nay, we cannot be true to theſe 
intereſts, without being much upon our 
guard againſt ſo dangerons a guide. 
People of rank and faſhion in our day, it 
is alledged, are more obſervant of the re- 
ſpect due to one another, than of the re- 
verence due to Almighty God. How 
then ſhall one ſecure his piety, if he ſuf- 
ters himſelf to be governed by ſo bad 2 
ſtandard, and does not with continual 
application correct feelings and emotions 
which will too readily be raiſed in him 
by ſuch corrupt models, and form his 
taſte by rational perception? So here is 
a conſiderable defect in his Lordſhip's 
hypotheſis, occaſioned by his laying too 
much ſtreſs on ſentiments and cmotions, 
and paying too little regard to that per- 

ception 
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ception of obvious truth and palpable 
abſurdity, peculiar to the rational kind, 
called common ſenſe. 

Mr. Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents, ought, and might, almoſt every 
where have put common ſenſe in place of 
ſympathy ; becauſe his many excellent 
obſervations on human life, and human 
nature, correſpond exactly with it, and 
derive all their force from its authority. 
One cannot conceive how our hearts 
ſhould beat unifons with one another in 
ſo many inſtances as he has taken notice 
of, if they were not framed and regula- 
ted by one common ſtandard. The in- 
ferior animals ſympathiſe with one ano- 
ther, becauſe their thoughts and ſenti- 
ments (if I am allowed the expreſſion) 
have one common ſtandard : but they do 
not ſympathiſe with us; and what is 
more, they do not ſympathiſe with ani- 
mals of a different tribe, on account of 


the different ſtandard by which their 


ſentiments are formed. 


That human hearts have a tendency to 
harmonize with each other, is a truth 
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deſerving all the attention claimed to it : 
but from the juſt and lively repreſenta- 
tions this excellent writer hath given of 
the manifold abſurdities, in opinion and 
practice, reſulting from a too ſtrong ten- 
dency to follow this direction, we may 
eaſily ſee the wretched condition man- 
kind would be in, if they were not fur- 


niſhed with another, and a better ſtand- 


ard. 

The tempers and manners of others 
are, no doubt, a mirror in which we may 
ſee the right and wrong of conduct with 
more eaſe, and perhaps more clearly, than 
in our own. But thoſe obſervations 
would avail us nothing, if we could not 
try them by the ſtandard of truth within 
ourſelves. An idiot, however attentivc 
to the temper and manners of others, 
and however much affected by them, 
cannot reach an idea of right and wrong; 
becauſe he is incapable of that percep- 
tion of truth peculiar to the rational 
mind. 

The alledged ignorance of morality in 
dne brought up in a deſert iſland, affords 

no 
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no argument againſt the perception in- 
ſiſted on, any more than the ignorance 
of colours in one brought up in a dun- 
geon is an argument againſt his faculty 
of ſeeing. We have powers of various 
kinds which are of no uſe till they are 
put into exerciſe, and which cannot be 
put into exerciſe till their proper objects 
are preſented. Should we allow, what 
cannot be affirmed with certainty, that 
one brought up in a deſert ifland could 
have no idea of right and wrong, till he 
became acquainted with the temper and 
manners of others ; {till thoſe ideas fo ob- 
tained, ought to be reſolved into the 
power of rational perception, by w bich 
he pronounces upon the object preſented; 
as we reſolve the idea of beauty and de- 
formity derived from a picture, or any 0- 
ther work of art, into a certain diſcern- 
ment or {kill in judging one is poſſeſſed 
of, and without which he could not per- 
ceive either the one or the other. 

Of late hath appeared, An inquiry into 


the human mind, on the principles of 


common ſenſe, by Dr. Reid; in which he 
L 4 Lives 
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gives ſuch an account of the operation of 
our powers, as ſhews it to be impoſſible 
for a rational being to doubt the reality 
of the objects of ſenſe; and gives us 
ground to expect, from a farther purſuit 
of his inquiry, ſuch a diſplay of the 
powers of the human mind, as will ren- 
der it impoſſible for any one to doubt of 
the obyious truths of religion and virtue, 
without being convicted of folly or mad- 
neſs : So that the triumph of truth over 
error, and of true ſcience over falſe phi- 
loſophy, may not be very diſtant. 

While we complain of the learned not 
paying all the regard to common ſenſe 
that is due, we ought to rejoice in the re- 
gard they have paid to it. Their differ- 
ent ſyſtems derive all their ſucceſs from 
that ſource; and would have been till 
more ſucceſsful and permanent, if they 
had betaken themſelves to it alone. Their 
gradual approaches to this ſtandard 


ought to give pleaſure. Nor ought we to 
repine that their approaches are gradual 


and flow. Let it not be forgot, that 
learning in modern times ſets out, not 
from 
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from ſimplicity of thought, but from a 
ſpecies of ſcience more pernicious to the 
intereſts of truth, and hurtful to the hu- 
man underſtanding, than the groſſeſt ig- 
norance; and that to unlearn this falſe 
ſcience, requires more time, and more 
vigorous efforts of genius, than to bring 
the various branches of knowledge to 
their higheſt perfection. Upon the whole, 
we are arrived at a period in which, if it 
is not our own fault, we may diſmiſs fri- 
volous controverſies, and ſettle in the be- 
lief of primary truths upon the moſt ſo- 
lid foundation. 
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BOOK IV. 


Common ſenſe perceives and pro- 


nounces upon all primary truths, 
with the ſame indubitable cer- 
tainty with which we perceive 
and pronounce on objects of 


ſenſe by our bodily organs. 


I. 


Rational beings perceive and pronounce on 
many realities in nature, which being no 
objects of ſenſe, are hid from the irra- 


tional. 


| ITHERTo man hath been repre- 
LH ſented as a reaſoning rather than 
a rational animal. Philoſophers 
having furniſhed him with a variety of 
ſenſations, external and internal, in com- 
mon with the lower animals, have ſuper- 
added a power of comparing, compound- 
ing, 
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ing, dividing, and abſtracting theſe his 
ſenſations, and deducing conſequences 
from them; in which power they have 
placed the chief, if not the ſole, excellen- 
cy of the human mind: to which ac- 
count of things we cannot agree. We 
acknowledge the powers to be real, and 
own our obligations to thoſe great men 
who have pointed out their uſe and ex- 
cellence ; but will by no means allow 
that they make the whole of rationality, 
or are the ſole, or even the chief charac- 
teriſtic of the human mind. A great deal 
hath been already ſaid about the ill con- 
ſequences of overlooking the judging 
power, or of giving the diſcurſive faculty 
the preference to it. But too much can 


hardly be ſaid to perſuade mankind to 


put leſs confidence in the faculty of rea- 


ſoning, and more in the faculty of judg- 
ment, than they commonly do. 

Mr. Locke, who led modern philoſo- 
phers into this wrong way of thinking, 
appears however not ſatisfied about rea- 
ſoning being the characteriſtic of ratio- 
nality. Though he ſeems to overlook 
ol the 
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the diſtinction between reaſon and rea- 
ſoning in tracing the origin of our ideas, 
yet he points it out clearly enough when 
he ſpeaks of madmen, idiots, and brutes, 
in contradiſtinction to rational beings. He 
affirms, that brutes exerciſe their rea- 
ſoning faculty; but only on particular 
ideas, juſt as they receive them from 
their ſenſes. He alſo allows the exerciſe 
of this faculty to idiots ; but only a little 
imperfealy about things preſent, and ve- 
ry familiar to their ſenſes. Speaking of 
madmen, he expreſſes himſelf thus : 
« 'They do not appear to me to have loft 
« the faculty of reaſoning; but having 
«« joined together ſome ideas very wrong- 
« ly, they miſtake them for truths, and 
*« err as men do who argue right from 
« wrong principles. Having by the vio- 
« lence of their imagination taken their 
« fancies for realities, they make deduc- 
« tions from them.” Mr. Locke would 
ſurely exclude idiots and madmen, as 
well as brutes, from the rank of rational 
beings; and yet, you ſee, he allows 
them the faculty of reaſoning : . from 

whence 
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whence it is evident, that, in his judg- 
ment, reaſoning is not the characteriſtic 
of rationality. Let us then, with the 
conſent and approbation of this great 
philoſopher, as we otherwiſe ought, ſearch 
for this characteriſtic. 

It may be doubted whether brutes 
have a conſciouſneſs of their exiſtence, or 
ſuch conſciouſneſs as rational beings 
have. The ſagacity they diſcover in the 
preſervation of their lives, will not a- 
mount to any proof of conſciouſneſs ; be- 
cauſe we do many things with equal fa- 
gacity, both ſleeping and awake, with- 
out conſciouſneſs. It is probable they 
have not the ſame idea with us of perſo- 
nal identity : but yet we cannot fix this 
as the characteriſtical diſtinction ; be- 
cauſe they certainly have a capacity of 
comparing themſelves with all the ob- 
jects around them, and of judging and 
reaſoning upon the compariſon, fimular, 
if not the ſame with what we have. 

Idiots and brutes ſeem to have no per- 
ception of the beauty ariſing from harmo- 
nious proportion and juſt deſign, which 

makes 
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makes a conſiderable part of the enter- 
tainment of a rational mihd. They are 
pleaſed with ſhapes and ſounds that ex- 
hilarate their animal ſpirits. They may 
alſo derive a ſatisfaction from the arrange- 
ment of colours, ſounds, and alſo of ex- 
ternal forms, of which we have no idea; 
but ſeem utterly inſenſible of thoſe plea- 
ſures of ſenſe which are deemed elegant 
and rational. Here then is a diſtinction 
worthy of notice; becauſe it is not 
merely of degree, but of kind. Vet we 


cannot ſtop here: For beſides that the 


perception of ſuch external beauties ſeems 
to depend as much, if not more, upon 
a particular conformation of the organ 


of ſenſe, than on the power of rationality, 


(as is evident in the caſe of an ear fot 
muſic), the higheſt perfection of ſuch 
diſcernment, however rational it may be 
deemed, falls ſhort in dignity, as well 
as uſe, of thoſe perceptions by which 
we are diſtinguiſhed from the lower ani- 
mals; which ought therefore to come un- 
der conſideration. | 
That a whole is greater than a part, 
5 and 
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and that all the parts are equal to a 
whole, with many other ſuch like truths, 
are objects of obvious perception to us, 
and known with the ſame certainty with 
which we perceive that marble is hard, 
that wool is ſoft, and that milk is white; 
but cannot be apprehended by irrational 
beings, or cannot at leaſt be made prin- 
ciples of reaſoning to them as they are 
to us. But yet we do not chuſe to ſtop 
here, as the bulk of philoſophers ſeem to 
have done; and for this plain reaſon, 
that inferior animals ſhare in this power 
beyond what is commonly thought. 

It is worthy of notice, that a dog, an 
idiot, or a child under age, know by 
ſight the difference between a whole and 
its parts, and judge, reaſon, and act up- 
on it in the fame manner we do. Take 
away a part of the ordinary allowance of 
food you give to a dog or a child, and he 
grumbles, and will not accept of it: Re- 
ſtore the part you took away, and com- 
plete his ordinary allowance, he is then 
ſatisfied, and accepts of it. He hath, 
you ſee, as far as his ſenſes carry him, 


the 
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the ſame idea of the difference between 
a whole and a part which you have, and 
reaſons upon it in the fame manner; on- 
ly, as Mr. Locke ſays, a little imperfect. 
ly. Perhaps on due inquiry we might 
find, that inferior animals reaſon ſome- 
times not imperfectly, but with great a- 
cuteneſs and compaſs of thought, about 
preſent things, and objects familiar to 
their ſenſes. Very probably the whole 
conduct of their lives, and thoſe actions 
eſpecially which raiſe our wonder, may 
flow from a power of comparing, com- 
pounding, dividing, and perhaps ab- 
ſtracting, thoſe ideas which they derive 
from ſenſation, as we do. So that re- 
flection upon our ſenſations cannot be 
conſidered as the ſole or chief diſtinction 
between us and the lower animals. 
When we think on the inſtin& of 
brutes, and contemplate that amazing 
contrivance, and conſummate ſkill, with 
which they act under its direction, we 
are tempted to drop all claim of ſuperio- 
rity, and aſſume them to the rank of ra- 
tional beings; and they would be well 


intitled 
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intitled to that rank, if they acted with 
judgment, which they do not. Birds 
form their neſts, and beavers their hou- 
ſes, and a multitude of other animais do 
numberleſs other things for their ſafety 
and accommodation, and for the fafety 
and welfare of their offspring, with a 
perfect ſkill and amazing contrivance. 
But they do it as ſome people do many 
ſtrange feats in their ſleep, without being 
conſcious of the prudence by which they 
act, or once entering into their own de- 
gn. Does the hen know the reaſon 
why ſhe fits ſo long, and with ſo much 
patience, brooding over her eggs? Hath 
ihe conſidered the neceſſity of turning, 
cheriſhing, and fencing them fo carefully 
as ſhe does? Hath the ant any notion 
of thoſe laws of corruption again. 
which ſhe guards her proviſion with ſo 
much foreſight and induſtry? Do the 
bees govern their ſtate by a profound 
knowledge of politics, and ſhape their 
cells into that form which holds moſt in 
leaſt bounds, by their ſkill in mathema- 
tics? No. Of all theſe things they are 
M utterly 
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utterly ignorant, and we are the ſpecta- 
tors, and we only are the judges of that 
perfection of deſign by which they act. 
Nature hath furniſhed them with powers 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes of their ex- 
iſtence. But rational beings are deſigned 
for higher purpoſes, and diſtinguiſhed 
therefore, and dignified, by powers ſpeci- 
fically different from theirs. The mean- 
eſt artiſt of the human kind knows more 
of what he is about than the moſt ſaga- 
cious animal. He ſees the right, and he 
fees the wrong; and corrects and regu- 
lates his conduct by a perception and judg- 
ment of things of which inferior animals 
are utterly incapable. This perception, 
then, and judgment, will, upon the ſtrict- 
eſt inquiry, be found to be the characte- 
riſtic of rationality. 

Mr. Locke ſeems to make the power of 
abſtraction the characteriſtic of rationali- 
ty. His words are, This I think I may 
* be poſitive in, that the power of ab- 
4 ſtracting is not at all in them,“ (he 
means the inferior animals), „and that 
* the having of general ideas is that 

c which 


* 
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« which puts a perfect diſtinctiofl be- 


re twixt men and brutes, and is an ex- 
e cellency which the faculties of brutes 
© do by no means attain to.” Mr. Locke 
is here guilty of a capital overſight. There 
is another faculty which makes a yet 
more perfect diſtinction between men and 
brutes ; the faculty, to wit, of perceiving 
and pronouncing upon the connection 
which ſubſiſts between qualities and 
powers, and the ſubject to which they 
belong; of which faculty if the brutes 
were poſſeſſed, there ſeems no ground to 
doubt of their power of abſtracting oc- 
caſionally theſe qualities and powers in 
the ſame manner we do. The lower a- 
nimals, on ſeeing ſnow, milk, or chalk, 
have an idea of whiteneſs, by their ex- 
ternal organ of ſight, as perfect as ours; 
and will govern their actions by ſuch 
like ideas with a ſagacity not inferior to 
ours. But of whiteneſs being a quality 
belonging to milk, chalk, or any other 
ſubject, they have no idea at all; becauſe 
they have no ſuch ideas of ſubjects and 
qualities, and of the connection of the 

M2 one 
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one with the other, as we have, and 
therefore cannot abſtra&t the one from 
the other as we do. 

Mr. Locke aſcribes the want of language 
in brutes to their not having the power of 
abſtraction. He ought to have aſcribed 
it to their not having thoſe ideas that are 
expreſſed by our language. It is true, as 
he obſerves, that the want of language in 
brutes is not owing chiefly to a defect in 
their organs; for it is well known, that 
they are endued with organs -capable of 
forming a variety of ſounds ſufficient to 
convey ſuch ideas as they have. But had 
they the ſame organs with us, they could 
not with judgment and propriety uſe 
thoſe words which we uſe ; becauſe they 
neither have nor can conceive the ideas 
they convey. Nouns and verbs are the 
chief conſtituent parts of all language. 
Nouns are either expreſſive of certain 
qualities belonging to certain ſubjects, 
and fo are called adjectives; or of certain 
ſubjects to which certain qualities belong, 
and fo are called /ub/tantive nouns. Verbs 
« are expreſſive of certain powers of action 
in 
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in certain ſubjects, and ſo are called ac- 
tive; or of ſuffering the operation of theſe 
powers, and ſo are called paſſive verbs. 
But now, of all thoſe ideas intended to 
be conveyed by theſe expreſſions, brutes 
are totally ignorant, and abſolutely in- 
capable; and ſo are incapable of acquir- 
ing our language. Having a perception 
and judgment of all the objects of ſenſe 
equal to ours, they will by that direction 
fly an apparent danger with a ſagacity 


not inferior to ours; and having a ca- 


pacity of forming a variety of ſounds 
correſponding to their ideas, they wall, 
with equal ſagacity, give warning of 
danger to their young, and to their aſſo- 
ciates, in what may be called their own 
language : but having no idea of any 
realities that are not the objects of ſenſe, 
it 1s impoſſible they ſhould hold any cor- 
reſpondence with us, or with one ano- 
ther, in any ſuch language as is uſed by 
human creatures. | 
A dog or child, being once burned, 


will ſhun the fire with equal timidity 


and caution ; but with this difference, 
M 3 that 
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that the child ſoon gets acquainted with 
the inviſible powers of fire, and will, 
through wantonneſs or malice, employ 
them to burn others, which a dog does 
not. A dog will run at the fight of the 
knife which hath cut his tail, or cropped 
his ears. A child, in like manner, will 
fly from inſtruments that threaten to 
hurt him; but getting ſoon acquainted 
with the powers of edge-tools, and other 
dangerous inſtruments, he is eager to uſe 
them, which a dog never attempts. Let 
a Child and a dog be kept together in 
the ſame family, have equal acceſs to 
the kitchen and cellar, and have equal 
opportunities of obſerving what paſſes in 
all the repoſitories of pleaſant food and 
liquors ; let the brute be otherwiſe as ſa- 
gacious, or more ſagacious if you will, 
than the child, yet can they not be truſt- 
ed with equal ſafety: for the child will 
find a variety of ways of coming at the 
gratification of his appetites which the 
dog knows not. The dog may be as 
quick-ſighted, and no leſs obſervant, 
more nimble, more active, and rapa- 

cious, 
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cious, than the child; and as far as his 
eye, and other external ſenſes, direct 
him, may be more ſucceſsful in catching 
his prey : but the child having, by ob- 
ſervation, informed himſelf of many of 
the laws of nature, and particularly thoſe 


of mechaniſm, which are hid from the 


brute, will turn keys, open locks, and 
uſe a great variety of arts ſuggeſted to 
him by his ſuperior knowledge, which 
the dog never attempts. Shut up a dog 
and a child priſoners in the ſame cham- 
ber, and the difference of their know- 
ledge will immediately appear. The at- 


tempts of the one will be few and fimple, 


and ſuch only as he is directed to by the 
immediate perception of his external or- 
gans. The attempts of the other will be 
various and complicated, in proportion 
to the acquaintance he hath got with the 
powers and qualities of things. It is 
worthy of notice, that brutes never thruſt 
one another over precipices, into ponds 
or rivers, or into fire. They may do it 
by accident, but never through mirth or 
malice, as children often do ; becauſe 

M 4 they 
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they have not thoſe ideas of the laws of 
nature which children have. It is further 
worthy of notice, that children are not 
ſatisfied with the knowledge they get of 
objects by their external ſenſes, but begin 
very early to ſearch for thoſe qualities 
and powers which are not the objects of 
ſenſe. What is it, Mamma ? Will it bite ? 
Will it do this and that? are common 
queſtions with very young children. And 
ſo curious and prying they are into theſe 
ſubjects, that they often raſhly aſcribe 
powers of life and action to inanimate 
things : and before they have quit that 
ſtate which we call non-age, they have 
ſtored their minds with ideas of inviſible 
powers and qualities, and alfo give names 
to thoſe ideas; which things are never 
done, nor once attempted, by inferior a- 
nimals, through that incapacity they are 
under of perceiving any other realities in 
nature beſides thoſe that are the imme- 
diate objects of ſenſe, 

People who never enter into theſe ſub- 
jects, or not with the care and attention 


they deſerve, are apt to aſcribe the ſame 
| ideas 
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ideas of the powers of nature to the low- 
er animals by which we are diſtinguiſhed. 
But a little attention to the facts above 
mentioned, and many others of the 
kind, which continually occur, would 
undeceive them. Inferior animals fly 
things of hurtful appearance, and purſue 
objects of pleaſure and conveniency, with 
a ſagacity and earneſtneſs, as if they 
really knew thoſe powers in nature by 
which they may be profited or hurt. 
But that they know them not in the man- 
ner we do, and indeed that they can 
have no idea of them at all, appears 
from hence, that, as is ſaid before, they 
never make the leaſt attempt to employ 
theſe powers in their favour. There are 
numberleſs occaſions on which inferior 
animals could relieve themſelves from 
danger, and from death, if they had the 
leaſt notion of many powers in nature 
which they could eaſily lay hold of. There 
is an infinity of occaſions of gratifying 
their inclinations, their vindictive and 
miſchievous inclinations in particular, 
which they do not lay hold of ; becauſe 

they 
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they have not the leaſt notion of thoſe in- 
viſible powers in nature by which theſe 
inclinations might eaſily be gratified. 
Who doubts that many of the inferior a- 
nimals, under deep provocation, would 
burn houſes, and do other dreadful acts 
of miſchief, if they had the leaſt idea of 
the power in hire to conſume combuitibles ? 
And who can doubt that numbers of 
them have ſagacity enough to employ 
that ſingle power in nature to various 
purpoſes of pleaſure, and conveniency, 
if they had the ſmalleſt conception of 
that power? But aſſuredly they have no 
ſuch conception. Or if any of the brutes 
appear to have perceptions reſembling 
thoſe of the human kind, they muſt be 
conſidered as ſingularities, or allowed to 
approach as near to us 1n rationality as 
they do in theſe perceptions. For if we 
know any thing at all of the ſpecifical 
difference between our underſtanding and 
that of inferior animals, it muſt conſiſt in 
our having perceptions of truths which 
xe imperceptible to them. 

Mr. Pope calls the elephant half-reaſon- 


ing, 
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ing, and ſeems to think that monkies 
come as near to us as Sir Iſaac Newton 
did to ſuperior intelligencies. And indeed 
it is probable, that things of different 
ſpecies are ſeparated from each other by 
a ſingle line, and that a ſmall one; or 
may run into each other ſo as not to be 
diſtingniſhed by our utmoſt ſkill, Per- 
haps a brute of the higheſt ſagacity ap- 
proaches nearer to the loweſt of the hu- 
man kind, than the loweſt of the human 
kind does to Sir Iſaac Newton. But that 
can create no difficulty to men of true 
judgment. To trace with accuracy the 
various degrees of underſtanding in the 
different claſſes of intelligent beings, and 
to obſerve how nearly they approach to 
each other, would afford an entertain- 
ment of real uſe, as well as of high de- 
light, without any danger of deſtroying 
that difference which is called ſpecrfica/. 


If white and black mix and unite 
A thouſand ways, is there no black and white? 


Of ſuch realities as are the immediate 
objects of any or of all their ſenſes, infe- 
rior 
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rior animals have clear and true ideas, 
Theſe ideas they treaſure up in their me- 
mories with great exactneſs, and by theſe 
ideas they conduct themſelves with great 
ſagacity; I had almoſt faid, wiſdom. 
But beyond that they cannot go, A 
horſe will ſhun the place in which he was 
bemired ; he will not come near it; or if 
he is forced, he will approach it trem- 
bling, becauſe he well remembers the 
painful ſtruggle he had in getting out of 
it. The inconveniency he felt, he re- 
members; and that remembrance 1s a 
ſufficient direction to the principle of 
ſelf-preſervation which influences him, 
without any farther knowledge of the 
ſubject. Birds who have never ſeen fire- 
arms, take na alarm: but thoſe who have 
been wounded, or ſeen others killed or 
wounded by them, will fly their fight, 
without having the leaſt notion of thoſe 
powers by which they become hurtful. 
A dog will run to his maſter, a horſe or 
an ox to his keeper, by the mere remem- 
brance of the kind treatment they have 
given them; and all animals will run 


chearfully 
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have been accuitomed to receive their 
food, by the mere direction of ſenſation, 
reflection, aflociation of ideas, and ha- 
bit of thinking, without any farther 
knowledge of what they are about. In 
a word, inferior animals are perfect ma- 
ſters of that kind of knowledge which 
Mr. Hume allows to the human kind, in 
accounting for their belief of power or 
energy, and the connection between cauſe 
and effect. But that we are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a ſet of ideas, and ſyſtem of know- 
ledge, ſpecifically different from theirs, 
might, without more ado, be appealed 
to the breaſt of every man who is above 
the rank of an idiot, were it not that the 
errors of the learned lay us under a neceſ- 
ſity of giving them in detail. 


CHAP. 
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CHA . 


By the diſcernment peculiar to rational beings, 
called common ſenſe, we perceive all 
primary truths in the ſame manner as vet 


percerve objects of fenſe by our bodily or- 


gans. 
\ E muſt be excuſed for looking in- 
to this ſubject with ſome care, 
and ſhowing ſome concern to preſerve 
our rank and dignity, when ſo many of 
our own ſpecies, with a prepoſterous 
zeal, employ all the arts of ſophiſtry to 
reduce us to a level with the brutes, and 
thereby to deprive us of the chief ſource 
of. our glory and happineſs, religion and 
virtue. | 
We have ſeen that rational beings are 
diſtinguiſhed from the irrational, not fo 
much by the diſcurſive faculty, as by a 
perception and judgment of certain ob- 
vious truths, which for quickneſs, clear- 
neſs, and indubitable certainty, is called 


ſenſe; 
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ed in ſome degree by all the rational 
kind, 1s called common ſenſe. Let us then 
proceed to take into conſideration certain 
perceptions peculiar to the rational mind, 
that give the fame information of prima- 
ry truths which our bodily organs give of 
the objects of ſenſe. 

It is not the eye that ſees colours, nor 
the ear that judges of founds, nor do the 
fingers feel, nor doth the palate diſtin- 
guiſh between ſweet and bitter: but it is 
the ' ſoul itſelf, or, if you will, the man 
himſelf, who by the help of theſe organs 
performs theſe acts, and enjoys theſe per- 
ceptions. But theſe are not the only 
perceptions that rational beings are capable 
of. Beſides the perceptions we have in com- 
mon with thelower animals, we are poſ- 
ſeſſed of perceptions of undoubted realities 
which they have not, and of which they 
are incapable. 

Along with the perceptions of hard, 
ſmooth, hot, cold, which we have 'by 
the ſenſe of feeling, we get, and cannot 
avoid, the idea ob ſomething which 1s 

5 hot, 
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hot, cold, rough, or ſmooth : which 
ſomething, being no object of ſenſe, does 
not enter into the minds of idiots and the 
lower animals. By the external organ of 
ſight we have the ſame perception of bo- 
dies in motion which idiots and the lower 
animals have : but by the intellectual 
ſight, we apprehend motion itſelf ; which 
idiots and the lower animals do not. 
Six billiard-balls being placed in a line, 
we ſee not only the impulſe given the 
firſt, and the motion periormed by the 
laſt, but we clearly perceive the commu- 
nication of motion from the firſt to the 
laſt, and ſee an a manner motion run 
through the whole. 

We ſee it in a manner, becauſe we per- 
ceive it as diſtinctly, and with as great 
certainty, as we do thoſe realities which 
are the objects of external ſenſe. By ob- 
ſerving the propenſity in heavy bodies to 
deſcend, we have, and cannot avoid hay- 
ing, the idea of ſome law or power in 
nature which creates the propenſity, and 
is the cauſe of the deſcent : as by obſerv- 
ing the progreſs of corn and other vege- 

tables, 
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tables, we not only perceive the change 
they undergo, as other animals do, but 
alſo that other law in nature called vege- 
tation, which 1s the cauſe of the change ; 
which law is unknown, and abſolutely 
imperceptible, to idiots and the lower a- 
nimals. By attending to the motions of 
animals, we ſoon form the idea of an in- 
viſible being who performs theſe motions, 
ſees by the eye, hears by the ear, and 
is ſuſceptible of pleaſure and pain ; of 
which inviſible being idiots and the 
lower animals have no idea at all; as 
by turning our attention to thoſe of our 
own ſpecies we get a new ſet of ideas, a- 
riſing from a new ſet of actions, of which 
idiots and the lower animals are inca- 
pable. Along with the figure of a man 
there comes into our mind the idea of a 
being of ſuperior excellence, who be- 
comes the object of love and eſteem in 
proportion to the goodneſs and dignity 
of his temper and actions; as by con- 
templating the harmony of the univerſe, 
and obſerving the gracious and wiſe de- 
ſign which reigns in the whole, we have 


N and 
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and cannot avoid having, the idea of a 
great, and wiſe, and good being, the au- 
thor and conductor of the whole ; who, 
though inviſible to our external ſenſes, 
is intitled to our ſupreme eſteem and af- 
fection. 

Here then are two orders or claſſes 
of perceptions; thoſe, to wit, we have 
in common with other animals, and 
which we ſhall therefore call animal percep- 
lions; and thoſe peculiar to the rational 
kind, which ſhall be called rational per- 
ceptions. The diſtinction is real, im- 
portant, and worthy the attention of all 
who look into the human mind. And 
the not attending to theſe different per- 
ceptions, or having at beſt but imper- 
tect and confuſed ideas of them, will be 
found one of the chief ſources of that 
confuſion and uncertainty which curious 
people have laboured under in the judg- 
ment they form of the primary truths of 
religion. | | 

We do not affirm, that the manner of 
perceiving the objects either of animal or 
rational perception is preciſely the ſame 

in 
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in every inſtance. We allow that there 
is a ſenſible difference between one ani- 
mal perception and another, as there is 
between one rational perception and ano- 
ther. But we affirm, that whatever dif- 
ference there may be in the individuals 
of either of the above-mentioned claſſes, 
they will be found to agree fo exactly in 
ſome on common characteriſtic, as ren- 
ders it eaſy to reduce each perception of 
the animal or rational kind to its proper 
claſs. 

With regard to animal perceptions, 
taſte and ſmell have an affinity to each 
other, but are different ; and the percep- 
tion by feeling differs from both. The 
perception of colours by the eye, and of 
ſounds by the ear, have ſcarce any re- 
ſemblance or affinity; and ſeem not only 
to differ among themſelves, but to be 
very different from all our other percep- 
tions. Nevertheleſs, all theſe percep- 
tions, however different in other reſpects, 
agree in this, that the things perceived, 
being immediate objects of external ſenſe, 
are accordingly perceptible to all thoſe 

N 2 animals 
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animals who are poſſeſſed of theſe organs 
of ſenſe; and therefore are with great pro- 
priety called animal perceptions. 

With regard to the other claſs of per- 
ceptions, the ideas we receive of the re- 
lations of numbers and quantity differ 
from our ideas of ſubſtance and eſſence. 
Our perceptions of gravitation and vege- 
tation differ from each other, and ſtill 
more from our perception of animal 
life; and that differs much from our per- 
ception of moral excellence and wiſe de- 
ſign; as indeed all our rational percep- 
tions muſt be very different from the 
perception we have of God, and his ado- 
rable perfections. But all theſe percep- 
tions, however different in other reſpects, 
agree in this, that the things perceived, 
being no object of external ſenſe, are not 
perceived by mere animals. They are 
indeed conveyed to the mind by the help 
of ſenſible objects, and reſult from a due 
attention to them: but not being them- 
ſelves the objects of ſenſe, they do not 
fall within the ſphere of idiots and lower 
animals, are objects only of the rational 

mind, 
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mind, and therefore the ideas we have of 
them are fitly called rational perceptions. 

We do not affirm, that all who are a- 
bove the level of idiots or brutes are ac- 
tually poſſeſſed of the above-mentioned 
rational perceptions ; but are capable of 
admittting them on having the objects 
which convey them fairly preſented to 
the mind. One cannot have the idea of 
motion, without once and again attending 
to bodies in motion. Nor can you have 
any idea of ſelf-determination, without 
being well acquainted with the motions 
performed by animals; nor of the eſſen- 
tial difference between virtue and vice, 
without underſtanding and entering into 
the views and motives of the agent. 
You cannot form any idea of vegetation, 
hy barely looking at a vegetable, with- 
out attending to the change it undergoes, 
and marking the progreſs of its growth. 
You cannot form any idea of God, by 
gazing upon his worss, without obſerv- 
ing their tendency, and entering, as far 
as your faculties will carry you, into his 
great, wiſe, and gracious plan. 


N 3 We 
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We are far from affirming, that all 
who are above the level of brutes and i- 
diots have the rational perceptions in the 
ſame degree; but that they are capable 
of them in proportion to the degrees of 
rationality of which they are poſſeſſed. 
As the degrees of quickneſs and ſtrength of 
animal perceptions are wonderfully diver- 
ſified in animals, according to the good or 
bad ſtate of their external organs of ſenſe, 
ſo are the degrees of rational perceptions 
as much diverſified in rational beings, ac- 
cording to the quickneſs, ſtrength, and 
extent of the rational powers. This only 
we would affirm, that amidſt all theſc 
varieties of perceptions of the rational and 
animal kind, the eſſential difference be- 
tween one endued with reaſon, and a brute 
or an idiot, is {till preſerved, and may be 
eaſily diſcovered. 

Whether brutes are capable of ſorm- 
ing a ſyllogiſm on what they perceive by 
their ſenſes, hath been long treated as a 
problem in the ſchools. But that they 
have no notion of theſe realities above 
mentioned, which are not the objects of 

ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, is, we hope, abundantly evident 
from what hath been already obſerved 
on the ſpecifical difference between our 
powers and theirs, and cannot be made 
a ſubject of diſpute with any degree of 
plauſibility. By all the obſervations we 
make on them, and all the trials we can 
put them to, we cannot find their hav- 
ing the leaſt notice of the operations of 
nature beyond what is conveyed to them 
by their external ſenſes. Had they any 
idea of the laws of nature, and the au- 
thor of thoſe laws, ſuch as rational beings 
have, they could not fail to make ſome 
proficiency, however ſmall, in the arts 
and ſciences, and become ſubſervient to 
the execution of various uſeful purpoſes 
in life ; of all which we know they are 
utterly incapable, By having ideas of 
matter and motion, of gravitation, co- 
heſion of parts, and elaſticity, they 
would be poſſeſſed of the principles of 
mechanics ; by knowing the relations of 
numbers and quantity, they might acquire 
ſome knowledge of mathematics; by 
perceiving the law of vegetation, they 

N 4 might 
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might be taught many uſeful leſſons in 
gardening and agriculture; and by perceiv- 
ing the diſtinction between virtue and vice, 
with our dependence on Deity, they could 
not avoid ſome knowledge of theology, 
ethics, and civil policy, In ſhort, their 
knowledge would be the fame in kind, 
though different in degree from ours. We 
might enjoy a ſuperiority ſuch as a New- 
ton, a Bacon, a Locke, hath above the 
moſt ignorant and ſtupid of the rational 
kind; but they would nevertheleſs be 
partakers with us of rationality, if they 
had the ſame perceptions of primary truths 
that we have. Theſe perceptions, then, and 
not the ſkill of reaſoning, are our chief 
excellency, and the chief, if not the ſole 
diſtinction, between us and the lower a- 
nimals. 

Will it be neceſſary to prove, that we 
actually have thoſe perceptions we have 
called rational? How we come by them, 
hath been much diſputed, and will af- 
t:zrwards be inquired into. But that we 
have fuch perceptions, or are ſuſceptible 
of them upon the object being fairly pre- 
ſented 
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ſented to the mind, will, we hope, be 
admitted without a formal proof: And, 
in truth, the going about to demonſtrate 
ſuch indubitable realities would be ex- 
tremely ridiculous. Shall we prove, that 
carpenters and maſons have ideas of gra- 
vitation, and coheſion of parts? or that 
huſbandmen and gardeners have an idea 
of the law of vegetation ? that divines and 
philoſophers perceive the being of God, 
and of moral excellence? or that legiſla- 
tors have any idea of thoſe laws by which 
human beings regulate their conduct ? 
Theſe realities are indeed no objects of 
ſenſe, nor deducible by reaſoning from 
thoſe that are : but yet they are perceived, 
believed, and proceeded upon, as un- 
doubted realities, by all mankind, in all 
ages and nations. Shall we demonſtrate, 
that men believe truths on which all the 
arts and ſciences are founded, and on 
the belief of which they act without 
heſitation in all the moſt momentous con- 
cerns of life ? Or ſhall we prove that men 
have ideas of what they believe, and 
cannot admit that as true of which they 

1 have 
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have no idea? Perhaps the ideas which 
many artiſts have of thoſe laws or powers 
of nature, are faint, obſcure, and conſu- 
ſed; but they are real. Perhaps many 
knowing men, and poſſibly ſome of the 
learned, do not refle& on the ideas they 
have of the inviſible powers of nature 
but that they have them, and at the bot- 
tom of their minds are fully convinced 
of their reality, will eafily appear upon 
a little attention to their way of think- 
ing and acting. The obſcurity or confu- 
ſion of thought they may labour under, 
docs not derogate in the leaft from the 
truth or certainty of what they believe. 

Mr. Locke affirms, that our ideas of 
matter are imperfe&t and obſcure, It 
were to be wiſhed that he had clearly 
pointed out that imperfection and obſcu- 
rity : for whatever it is, it will be found 
to belong to all our ideas of truths 
which are not the objects of external 
ſenſe. And from his way of fpeaking, 
people may ſuſpect that our ideas of theſe 
truths labour under a degree of uncer- 


tainty proportioned to what he calls 
their 
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their imperfection and obſcurity. But 
that is far from being the caſe. In ma- 
ny other ſubjects, uncertainty is the con- 
ſequence of imperfection and obſcurity 
of ideas; but not ſo with regard to pri- 
mary truths. Our conception of primary 
is totally different from that of other 
truths; and this difference hath proba- 
bly been overlooked by this great man. 
When we ſee an object, a caſtle for 
inſtance, a ſhip, or a horſe, at too great 
a diſtance, or through an improper or 
bad medium, our ideas are imperfect and 
obſcure; and our knowledge of the ob- 
ject, and belief concerning it, are liable 
of courſe to a proportional degree of un- 
certainty. We believe it is a caſtle or 
a ſhip; but becauſe of the imperfection 
and obſcurity of our ideas, we may be 
miſtaken, and often are ſo. In like 
manner, when another man's thoughts 
are conveyed to me in terms which I do 
not thoroughly underſtand, or when 
through any caſual defect I am incapable 
of comprehending fully the meaning of 
him who writes or ſpeaks, my ideas are 
imperfect 
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imperſect and obſcure; and in propor- 
tion to that obſcurity and imperfection 
is the uncertainty of my knowledge, and 
tiableneſs to miſtake. But no ſuch uncer- 
tainty attends our knowledge or belief of 
the primary truths. Whatever imperfec- 
tion or obſcurity may be charged upon 
our ideas of matter or motion, of gravi- 
tation, or coheſion of parts, or of any 
other of the fundamental laws of nature, 
it is impoſſible to doubt of their exiſt- 
ence. We may not have direct, vivid, 
and forcible perceptions of theſe, as we 
have of other objects; but we have the 
firmeſt and moſt unſhaken belief of their 
reality ; for belief and vivid perception are 
very different things, and flow from dif- 
ferent cauſes. 

Thoſe realities which are the objects of 
ſenſe, make a ſenſible impreſſion, and 
leave traces in the brain that are ſenſible, 
which other realities of equal certainty 
do not. The idea of a horſe is the pic- 
ture of that animal which enters into 
the mind through the organ of ſight. 
This picture we have not only when we 
ſee 
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ſee the animal, but after we have ſhut 
our eyes; and do retain, and can recall 
for many days after. But no ſuch thing 
happens in our conception of thoſe pri- 
mary truths which are not the objects of 
ſenſe. And if by idea is meant a lively 
trace, a ſenſible impreſſion and picture in 
the brain, it may be allowed, that we 
have no idea at all of thoſe realities 
which are not objects of ſenſe. We 
ſurely cannot contemplate vegetation, 
gravitation, coheſion of parts, or the law 
of elaſticity in bodies that are elaſtic, as 
we do a ball or a cylinder. We cannot 
form an idea, that is, a picture, of the 
one, as we do of the other; nor can we 
by reflection have recourſe to the picture 
of the one as we may to the other. In 
all theſe reſpects our ideas of the one 
may be called more obſcure and im- 
perfect, but are not therefore more 
doubtful or uncertain, than of the other. 
The manner of conceiving is quite dif- 
ferent, as has been ſaid, but the evi- 
dence attending our conception of both 
objects is the ſame. For a man in his 
| ſenſes 
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ſenſes can as little doubt of the reality 
of vegetation, as he can doubt the reality 
of the tree or ſhrub which he ſees with 
his eyes, and feels with his hand. How- 
ever philoſophers may amuſe themſelves 
with queſtions upon theſe ſubjects, a man 
of plain underſtanding will reckon him 
delirious who entertains the leaſt doubt of 
the primary truths of nature. And we 
hope to make appear, that whoever doubts 
the primary truths of religion is liable to 
the ſame charge. 


CHAP. III. 


Primary truths of religion and morality are 
as much objects of common ſenſe as other 


primary truths. 


E do not imagine that mankind 

will ever be fo filly as to give o- 

ver planting and building, or grow re- 
miſs in any of the neceſſary or uſeful 
arts of life, from a ſuſpicion of the pri- 
mary truths of nature. But we ſuſpect 
that 
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that many have given up religion, or 
have grown remiſs in the diſcharge of its 
duties, through a certain degree of ſcep- 
ticiſm concerning its primary truths. 
And though this ſcepticiſm is perhaps 
more the pretended than real cauſe of 
their impiety, it may not be improper 
to take the primary truths cf religion in- 
to conſideration, and to ſhow, that, with 
reſpect to their evidence, they are upon 
a footing with other primary truths ; 
and that we act as much below the dig- 
nity of our rational nature, and approach 
as near to the level of brutes and idiots, 
in doubting of them, as we would do in 
doubting of other primary truths. 

Lay open a machine of the ſimpleſt 
kind, or plan of conduct of eaſieſt con- 
ception, to an idiot, and he will not be 
able to comprehend it, becauſe he is an 
idiot. Deſcribe the parts, point out the 
connection, and explain the manner of 
operation with your utmoſt ſkill, and he 
is nothing the wiſer ; becauſe he is deſti- 
tute of that power by which ſuch objects 
are apprehended, He may learn from 


5 his 
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his external ſenſes to obſerve the opera- 
tions of machinery, and to guard againſt 
effects that are hurtful ; but of the rela- 
tion between means and end, between 
cauſe and effect, of contrivance and wiſe 
deſign, he hath no idea at all, nor is he 
ſuſceptible of any. 

Lay open a machine, or plan of con- 
duct, to the meaneſt of the rational kind, 
and if the object is not too complex, and 
does not require a quickneſs, ſteadineſs, 
and compaſs of thought, beyond what 
he is maſter of, he will enter immediate- 
ly into the deſign, and admire the {ill 
of the author. Put a peaſant, or, if you 
will, a ſavage, upon obſerving how well 
his eye is fitted for ſeeing, his ear for re- 
ceiving ſounds, his hands for working, 
and his limbs for walking; how admi- 
rably the birds are furniſhed for flying, 
the fiſhes for ſwimming, and the land a- 
nimals for a great variety of neceſſary 
and uſeful purpoſes; bid him obſerve the 
regular return of day and night, of ſum- 
mer and winter, of ſeed- time and har- 


veſt, and how, by the regular influence 
of 
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of the ſun, the rains, and the winds, this 
earth is repleniſhed with corn and graſs 
for the comfortable ſubſiſtence of ſo great 


a variety of living creatures; and deſire 


him to take particular notice how the 
ſucceſſion of theſe animals is continued 
from generation to generation, by the re- 
gular birth of males and females : — 
point out a number of ſuch obvious 
facts to the meaneſt of the human kind, 
and defire him to revolve them in his 
thoughts, and he will be filled with ad- 
miration and aſtoniſhment. Aſk him 
what he thinks of the power, the wiſdom, 
and goodneſs of him who made, upholds, 
and conducts the mighty plan; and he 
will, without heſitation, pronounce them 
all to be immenſe. Here then is a judg- 


ment of things of which irrational beings 


are incapable, through the want of that 
faculty by which we are diſtinguiſhed from 


them. 


Idiots and the lower animals are as in- 


capable of pronouncing on the conduct 
of mankind as on the economy of provi- 
dence : for the good and ill qualities of 

O moral 
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moral agents, which are objects of ſimple 
perception to the rational, are as much 
beyond the reach of irrational beings as 
the attributes of God. A footman fol- 
lows his maſter from day to day; a dog 
does the ſame. Both are ſpectators and 
witneſſes of his actions; but the one ap- 
prehends, and the other is utterly igno- 
rant of his plan of conduct. The foot- 
man, if he goes beyond his depth, may 
be as far from the truth as the dog: but 
keeping to what is obvious, he will diſ- 
cern at firſt fight what is the effect of 
deſign, and what of caprice; and what 
actions of his maſter are worthy of praiſe, 
and what of blame. The obvious rela- 
tions between his maſter and the ſeveral 
members of his family, the obvious obli- 
gations ariſing from theſe relations, with 
the fulfillment or violation of them, 
which are out of the ſight of mere ani- 
mals, are to him objects of ſimple per- 
ception and judgment, in the fame man- 
ner as the ſhape and ſize and external fi- 
gure of his maſter, are an object to the 
dog; and he pronounces as clearly and 

1 certainly 
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certainly on the one as the dog does on 
the other. : 
Beſides thoſe inſtinctive emotions and 
feelings above mentioned, which we have 
in common with the lower animals, eye- 
ry individual of the human kind hath a 
perception which idiots and the inferior 
animals have not, of what he owes to 
himſelf, to his offspring, to his friends 
and benefactors, to bis country, and 
to his God. Theſe ſacred obligations, 
which have been ſubjects of diſpute with 
the learned, are objects of ſimple percep- 
tion and judgment to men of ſenſe, as the 
figure and ſize of bodies are to idiots and 
the lower animals. 
Beſides the blind propenſity in com- 
mon with inferior animals to do every 
thing conducive to our ſafety and happi- 
neſs, we have a clear perception that it 
is reaſonable, juſt, and right ſo to do, 
accompanied with a rational ſatisfaction 
on the fulfillment, and a no leſs rational 
diſſatisfaction with ourſelves on the ne- 
glect or violation of this obligation, 


which inferior animals have not. To 
1 O 2 the 
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the reality of this perception every one's 
experience bears full teſtimony. Wall it 
be neceſſary to mention the torment of 
thoſe who have thrown away their e- 
ſtates at play, (a torment fo nearly re- 
ſembling that of the damned), in proof 
of our being poſſeſſed of this perception 
of what we owe to ourſelves, and of our 
accuſing or excuſing ourſelves upon the 
fulfillment or non- fulfillment of the obli- 
gation? That this perception is not 
merely animal, appears from hence, that 
in rational beings it is ſtronger or weaker 
in proportion to the ſtrength or weakneſs 
of their rational powers. 

Beſides the inſtinctive impulſe to inter- 
poſe for the ſafety of our offspring in com- 
mon with inferior animals, every mo- 
ther of the human kind hath a clear con- 
viction and intuitive view of her duty to 
do ſo, which the inferior animals have 
not. And what deſerves notice, ſhe hath 
this perception of duty not only in con- 
junction with the inſtinctive impulſe, 
but ſometimes unconnected with it, and 
independent of it. She ſometimes plain- 


ly 
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15 perceives the one when ſlie does not 


feel the other; and by the exerciſe of the 
rational perception puts the animal feel- 
ing into motion. 

Beſides the inſtinctive inclination we 
have in common with other animals to 
aſſociate with thoſe of our kind, and to 
lend them our friendly aſſiſtance, we 
have an intuitive view of the moral ex- 
cellence of this diſpoſition, our obligation 
to cultivate it, and to check every incli- 
nation that may obſtruct its growth and 
exerciſe, which inferior animals have 
not. 

Beſides the reſentment we feel in com- 
mon with other animals of favours and 
injuries, we have a conciouſneſs which 
they have not of this reſentment being 
ſtrictly due. And though, from a yet 
nobler principle, we may find ourſelves 
under an obligation to diſcharge the laſt ; 
yet we cannot, by any poſſible means, 
cancel the firſt obligation. It is worthy 
of notice, that this conſciouſneſs of what 
is due to a benefactor 1s often complete, 


when the inſtinctive diſpoſition to grati- 
23 tude 
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tude is weak, and even extinct. It is allo 
worthy of notice, that the frequent exer- 
ciſe of the one hath a tendency to awa- 
*ken the other. Let it farther be obſer- 
ved, that the reaſoning faculty is em- 
ployed ſometimes for and ſometimes a- 
gainſt both the animal affection and ra- 
tional perception of gratitude ; which 
ſhows that inſtinct, reaſoning, and ra- 
tional perception, are diſtinct powers of 
the mind, and act ſometimes independ- 

ently one of another. 
Beſides the inſtinctive emotion by 
which we repel an aſſault on our per- 
ſons, or invaſion of our property, we 
know we have a right ſo to do; and 
ſometimes act from the one principle 
without the aid of the other. Beſides the 
inſtinctive inclination to concur with our 
ſelows in maintaining the rights of the 
ſociety we belong to, which fills our 
breaſts with noble and generous emo- 
tions, we have a conviction of our obli- 
gation to do fo; a clear and indiſputable 
conviction and belief, ſimilar to the con- 
viction and bclicf we have that a whole 
15 
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is greater than its part; without which 
we could not act in many inſtances, up- 
on account of the interfering of many o- 
ther inferior obligations which otherwiſe 
would obſtruct the action. 

Beſides that inſtinctive ſenſe of digni- 
ty which is often merely animal, an] 
therefore childiſh, weak, and filly, we 
have an idea of real worth, ariſing from 
rational perception, which inferior ani- 
mals have not, and are often obliged to 
check and correct the one by the other. 
And beſides the natural propenſity to be- 
have with ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, and 
with authority to inferiors, we have, 
from a ſtandard within our minds, a per- 
ception and judgment of what is due of 
right to the one and to the other, which 
inferior animals have not. 

With reſpect to the obligation to wor- 
ſhip and obey God, of which the inferior 
animals are abſolutely inſenſible, it would 
be unreaſonable to expect the ſame in- 
ſtinctive emotions and inclinations we 
have to the other offices of life. But we 
have a clear perception of thoſe obliga- 

O 4 tions, 
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tions, accompanied with emotions and 
inclinations very nearly reſembling thoſe 
we call inſtinctive. Though the divine 
perfections are no objects of ſenſe, and 
do not operate upon the mind in the 
ſame manner as ſenſible objects do; yet 
it is impoſſible for a rational being to 
contemplate them as they are diſplayed 
in the œconomy of nature and grace, 
without feeling emotions and inclina- 
tions, in ſome degree, to the worſhip and 
obedience of God. Nor is it poſſible for 
one to habituate himſelf to ſuch acts, 
without contracting a habit of devotion, 
very much reſembling our inſtinctive 
inclinations. There are pious people 
who addreſs themſelves to the duties 
of religion with the ſame alacrity, 
and, I had almoſt ſaid, inſtinctive emo- 
tion, with which they perform a kind 
office to a friend. As, on the other 
hand, there are numbers, too many, 
alas! who are capable of a clear per- 
ception, with very little or no feeling of 
thoſe obligations. With regard to this 


capital branch of duty, our perceptions 
and 
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and emotions are as real, and as diſtin- 
guiſhable one from another, as on any 
other ſubject; and ſo our idea of com- 
mon ſenſe as complete with reſpect to this 
as to any other duty. 

So minute a detail of well-known facts 
may tire the patience of thoſe who de- 
light in refinement. But patience is due 
to important inquiries; and none more 
important than the preſent. The prince 
of philoſophers would fay, That as he 
who does not underſtand the nature of 
horſes is not fit to train a horſe; and he 
who does not underſtand the nature of 
dogs is not fit to train a dog; ſo he who 
does not underſtand the nature of man is 
not fit to train a man. In vain do we 
lay claim to philoſophy, if we are unac- 
quainted with the conflitution of the hu- 
man mind ; and our knowledge of that 
ſubject muſt be defective and lame, if we 
have but imperfect, obſcure, and vague 
ideas of that power by which man is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from idiots and the lower a- 
nimals. 


CHAP, 
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GBA Fc. IV; 


Though the primary truths of religion and 
morality are not equally attended to, they 
are equally ſelf-evident with other prima- 
ry truths. 


T may be alledged, That if the primary 
truths of religion were as obvious as 
other primary truths, mankind would 
have the ſame belief of them which they 
have of gravitation, vegetation, and o- 
ther well-known laws of nature. And no 
doubt they would, if the belief of man- 
kind were always in exact proportion to 
the degree of evidence. But it is often 
otherwife. For on other fubjects, as well 
as on religion, it often exceeds, and 
ſometimes falls below, the degree of evi- 
dence. So that the belief of the bulk of 
mankind is often determined by pre-con- 
ceived prejudices, by the unperceived bias 
of inclination, and by cuſtom and habit, 
more than by evidence. 
Our firſt notices are from our ſenſes, 
| and 
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and we are long accuſtomed to the con- 
templation of realities that are objects of 
ſenſe before we get acquainted with thoſe 
that are not: and being in the after 
courſe of our lives invited by pleaſure, 
and urged by neceſſity, to cultivate a far- 
ther acquaintance with them, they be- 
come almoſt the ſole objects of our 
thought. Other objects, though real and 
intereſting, appear foreign and uncouth. 
Our ideas of them, though unavoidable, 
are faint, obſcure, imperfect. We link 
into the animal life; and ſome are little 
diſtinguiſhed from mere animals. But 
ſtill there is ſomething within us that 
bears teſtimony to realitics which are not 
objects of ſenſe ; and in proportion to the 
original ſtrength of that power, and the 
facility of judging it acquires by exerciſe, 
is our belief of all primary truths, and 
in particular thoſe of religion. 

One cannot live any time in the world 
without obſerving the operation of gravi- 
tation, vegetation, and animal motion. 
But one may pals a great part of his life 
without due attention, or indeed any at- 

tention, 
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tention, to that depth of deſign apparent 
in the ſyſtem he inhabits. The effects 
and operation of the laws of nature offer 
themſelves to our ſenſes, and preſs upon 
them : but the contrivance which runs 
through the whole needs to be pointed 
out, or requires ſome degree, however 
ſmall, of thought and attention. A ſa- 
vage will of neceſſity, and without direc- 
tion or aſſiſtance, ſoon get acquainted 
with ſome of the laws of nature : but 
there is no difficulty of conceiving a 
number of ſavages, yea, and of perſons 
civilized to a certain degree, who pals 
their whole lives with little or no ac- 
quaintance with religion, becauſe they 
are not directed to that ſtudy by any 
preſſing neceſſity. 

We amuſe ourſelves with idle ſpecula- 
tions about the religion of ſavages, when 
it is well known that we have among 
ourſelves multitudes, not only of the 
vulgar, but of cultivated underſtanding, 
who gaze upon the heavens and the earth 
as ſavages, or as the lower animals do, 


without beſtowing one ſerious thought 
on. 
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on the author of the plan, or diſcovering 
any tolerable ſenſe of the relation in 
which they ſtand to him, or the obliga- 
tions ariſing from that relation. If theſe 
people have any knowledge of the prima- 
ry truths of religion, it muſt be in a man- 
ner by rote, and owing chiefly to public 
or private teaching. 

Barbarous nations have lame and con- 
ſuſed notions of religion. True. 80 
have thoughtleſs and inconſiderate people 
among ourſelves. But we are not therefore 
to conclude, that the evidence for the 
truths of religion is faint and obſcure. 
Upon inquiry you may find, in this en- 
lightened age, thoſe who have no diſ- 
tinct knowledge of the perfections of 
God, or the obligations of virtue : but 
on inquiry you may find a number e- 
qual to them, who have no diſtinct ideas 
of vegetation, coheſion of parts, or of 
motion. But you cannot conclude any 
thing from hence againſt the obviouſneſs 
of theſe realities, becauſe they may be 
eaſily and clearly apprehended by thoſe 
very perſons, on turning their attention 

to 
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to the phænomena from whence they re- 
ſult. There are perſons of good under- 
ſtanding void of all ideas of electricity, 
who would perceive it at once upon ſee- 
ing the operation of the electrical ma- 
chine; and it were ſtrange if Mr. Hume 
himſelf, after feeling the ſhock, could 
poſſibly doubt the reality of this law or 
power in nature. Juſt then as a peaſant 
would come to the knowledge of electri- 
city, or any other law in nature, upon 
attending to its operation; ſo would a ſa- 
vage come to the knowledge of the wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs of God, on 
having theſe perfections, as they are diſ- 
played in his works, preſented to his 
view. The evidence for the one is the 
ſame as for the other, and reſults in the 
ſame manner from the phænomena of 
nature; but with this difference, that our 
attention is more frequently and earneſtly 
ſolicited to the one than to the other. 
The obligations of morality are thought 
more obvious than thoſe of religion; 
and perhaps they may be ſo in ſome de- 
gree: but the difference ariſes wholly 


from 


of 
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from their being more attended to, on 
account of their immediate connection 
with a preſent intereſt; for otherwiſe it 
may be doubted whether they would be 
more eaſily apprehended, or more quick- 
ly believed than the others. The obſer- 
vation of ſome laws of morality is as in- 
diſpenſable to ſociety, as the obſervation 
of the laws of nature is to the common 
arts of life; and therefore you cannot 
find human creatures living in ſociety, 
totally ignorant of the laws of morality. 
But you may find thoſe in ſociety, as 
well as thoſe detached from it, who have 
ſcarce any notion of many moral obliga- 
tions that are abſolutely obvious. Thieves, 
pirates, and other declared enemies of 
ſociety, have often a juſt and nice ſenſe 
of moral obligation in ſome caſes, thoſe 
I mean which concern their ſucceſs and 
ſafety, without any ſenſe at all of other 
obligations equally ſtrict and equally ob- 
vious, There are alſo in the boſom of 
ſociety combinations of a like kind, but 
of more creditable appearance, the mem- 
bers of which talk high, and with great 

ſincerity, 
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fincerity, of juſtice, honour, and good 
faith, and exclaim with great bitterneſ; 
againſt the violation of theſe obligations, 
where their own and their aſſociates in- 
tereſt is concerned ; and ſhew at the ſame 
time an amazing inſenſibility to other ob- 

ligations the moſt obvious and facred. 
They who form their judgment of 
mankind by abſtract ideas of rationality, 
will hardly give credit to theſe inconſiſt- 
encies ; but people who know the world, 
will not be much ſurpriſed to find great 
probity in ſome inſtances, connected with 
as great villany in others ; or will at leaſt 
allow, that men may have a clear per- 
ception of ſome obligations, with a total 
blindneſs to others that are not leſs ob- 
vious. So little are mankind attentive to 
the reaſon of things, and ſo much in- 
fluenced by cuſtom, habit, and low ap- 
petites, in their ſentiments as well as ac- 
tions, that it may be doubted whether, 
without public or private teaching, or 
both, they could attain, or if they did, 
whether they could preſerve, a tolerably 
juſt ſenſe of religion, or of any moral ob- 
ligation 
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ligation to which they were not im- 
pelled by intereſt, reputation, preſent 
conveniency, or by ſome of thoſe in- 
ſtinctive emotions they have in common 
with lower animals. 

Every one acknowledges the power of 
habit in determining the motions of our 
limbs. Moſt people acknowledge alſo 
its power over our affections and inclina- 
tions. But they who have the trueſt 
knowledge of themſelves, will frankly 
own, that they believe ſome things 
merely becauſe they have been accuſto- 
med to think them true; and have dif- 
ficulty of truſting to the evidence of o- 
ther truths, which have not been much 
the object of their attention. This ac- 
knowledgment, which none but people 
of diſcernmerit will make, is however 
the beſt account can be given of the way 
of thinking of the bulk of mankind, not 
only on religious, but on all other ſub- 
——— 

People of rank make loud outcries a- 
gainſt the vulgar, on account of the in- 
flexibility and perverſeneſs with which 

P they 
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they oppoſe certain plain meaſures of 
promoting their own intereſt, as well as 
that of their country. But there is no my- 
ſtery in the matter. Theſe unhappy 
people are not much accuſtomed to think 
and judge. Their rational powers are 0- 
riginally as good as thoſe of their ſupe- 
riors, but have not been ſo much exerci- 
ſed. You may make them ſee the truth, 


and acknowledge it; but they cannot all 


at once adopt it in their judgment. 
They are habituated to another way of 
judging and acting, to which they have 
contracted a ſtrong attachment; and 
which therefore they cannot give up for 
an oppoſite plan, however rational, juſt, 
or even beneficial. The ſame defect of 
underſtanding may be found in their ſu- 
periors, though not in the ſame degree. 
Errors in abundance, and ſome groſs e- 
nough, in the police of their country, in 
the ceconomy of their families, and the 
methods they take of raiſing themſelves 
and their families to opulence and digni- 
ty, may be pointed out, which they do 
not perceive, or on which they have not 

2 beſtowed 
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beſtowed a due attention. You may 
ſhew them, and invincibly demonſtrate, 
how, by a change of meaſures not at all 
impracticable, perhaps no wiſe difficult, 
they might render themſelves far more 
uſeful than they are to their families, 
their friends, and their country ; but 
with little effect. They will not reject 
your propoſition with the rude obſtinacy 
of the vulgar, but neither will they give 
it the entertainment which might be ex- 
peed from thoſe of extenſive views and 
liberal education. Out of curioſity, per- 
haps, or civility, they will give you the 
hearing, and ſeem to aſſent ; but if they 
have taken their ply, you will have great 
difficulty in putting them on a new way 
of acting, or even in giving them a dif- 
ferent way of thinking from what they 
have always entertained. 

In reality mankind of all ranks are 
much governed by habit in their ſenti- 
ments as well as actions; ſo that truths 
the plaineſt, the moſt intereſting and im- 
portant, if foreign to their way of think- 
2 ing, 
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ing, make but a ſlender impreſſion; and 


the great truths of religion being unhap- 


pily foreign to the thoughts of the bulk 
of mankind, are therefore of little force 
in convincing their judgment, or deter- 
mining their conduct. 

The children of this world are wiſer in 


their generation than the children of 


light; not becauſe the maxims on which 
they proceed are more evident or certain, 
but becauſe they are more attended to 
than thoſe of religion. Preſent intereſt, 
preſent pleaſure, and pomp, put them 
early on obſerving the maxims of the 
world : and the practice of other people, 
with their own habitual way of thinking, 
and acting, give the utmoſt poſſible con- 
firmation to the regard they entertain for 
theſe maxims, and the inclination they 
have to proceed upon them. But where 
theſe cauſes do not concur, or where there 
is any conſiderable defect in any one of 
them, the children of this world are 
found as fooliſh, and ſometimes more fo, 


than the children of light. 


To conclude, mankind are weak, low, 
filly 
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ſilly creatures, not ſo much by their ori- 
ginal frame, as through ſloth and habi-- 
tual indulgence. They confine their at- 
tention to a preſent gratification, or the 
appearance of preſent intereſt ; and that 
they will purſue at all hazards, and often 
under great uncertainty of ſucceſs ; whilft 
an intereſt far more valuable, and more 
eaſily and more certainly obtained, be- 
ing removed at a ſmall diſtance, is 
quite overlooked, or regarded with indif- 
ference. Hence have ſprung all thoſe 
follies and vices of the human kind, 
which in all ages have ſubjected them to 
the cenſure of the wiſe, and the ridicule 
of the witty. 

We have indeed no occaſion to be ſur- 
priſed at the little regard paid by the bulk 
of mankind to obligations of the reli- 
gious or moral kind, which are not re- 
commended by views of preſent conve- 
niency. We ought rather to wonder, 
that they retain ſuch belief of thoſe 
truths, with ſuch regard to theſe intereſts 
as commonly prevail. Nor will it be poſ- 
ſible to reſolve this into any other cauſe 


1 than 
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than the irreſiſtible evidence with which 
theſe intereſting and important truths 
preſent themſelves, on the ſlighteſt atten- 
tion. 

The learned, it is true, have gone up- 
on the ſuppoſition of a defect of evidence, 
which they have laboured to ſupply by 
much reaſoning. But from their ill ſuc- 
ceſs we may ſee their miſtake, and the 
obligation which lies on all the friends of 
religion, to give up theſe falſe meaſures, 
and employ their {kill and addreſs in turn- 
ing the attention of mankind to truths 
that are obvious and indubitable. 


Ci A Fo V- 


Our knowledge and belief of all primary 
truths are derived, not from ſenſation, 
or reflection upon ſenſation, but from that 
power of perceiving and judging peculiar 
to rational beings, called common ſenſe. 


O apt are people to go wrong through 
too much or too little thinking, 
that notwithſtanding all that is ſaid a- 
bove, 
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bove, it will be neceſſary to prevent miſ- 
apprehenſions of this important ſubject, 
ariſing from the prejudices of the vulgar, 

and the refinements of the learned. 
Aſk the vulgar how they come by the 
knowledge of thoſe realities that are the 
objects of rational perception, and they 
will be apt to aſcribe it chiefly, if not 
ſolely, to their external ſenſes. They 
ſeem to think that they not only feel the 
qualities of matter, but matter itſelf ; and 
that not only do they get acquainted 
with the laws of nature, by means oi 
their external organs, but that theſe laws 
are actually the objects of ſenſe. They 
imagine they ſee motion, as well as bo- 
dies that are moved; that by ſecing the 
figure of a man, they ſee the man; and, 
finally, that they not only perceive the 
being and perfections of God by his 
works, but that the Godhead alſo may 
become the object of their ſenſes. Get- 
ting all at once the clear and certain 
knowledge of cauſes from their effects, 
the vulgar conjoin and confound them 
in their thought and imagination. Even 
74 ancient 
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ancient philoſophers were ſo deeply 
tainted with this error, that they con- 
nected and confounded the foul of the 
univerſe with the univerſe itſelf, and ſo 
repreſented God as a living animal, or 
rather a multiplicity of animals ſubjected 
to the ſenſes of men; which proved no 
ſmall ſupport of Pagan idolatry. But a 
little attention may ſuffice to correct 
ſuch abſurdities. The perceptions we 
Call ratronel do indeed reſult from our a- 
nimal perceptions, (for the one could not 
be without the other); but to imagine 
we ſee motion, gravitation, coheſion of 
parts, or the principle of animal and ra- 
tional life, is too groſs an abſurdity to be 
admitted by a philoſopher. From the 
effect and operation we know with cer- 
tainty, or, if you will, by our internal 
faculty, we ſee the powers of nature; but 
to our external ſenſes they are abſolutely 
imperceptible. The inviſible things of 
God are clearly ſeen. But how ?—being 
underſtood, faith the ſcripture, by the 
things that he hath made. The eſſence 
of the Deity is beyond the reach of our 
external 
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external organs, as is the eſſence of every 
other being : but by that power where- 
by rational beings are diſtinguiſhed from 
irrational, we are fully aſſured of theſe 
and many ſuch realities, which are not 
the objects of ſenſe. 

As the vulgar, through the groſſneſs of 
their conceptions, have lame and confuſed 
ideas of primary truths, ſo the learned 
have puzzled themielves and others a- 
bout them by the art of reaſoning, to 
which they have been ſo long and fo 
violently attached. Aſk the learned how 
we come to the knowledge of realities 
which are not the objects of ſenſe, and 
all with one voice declare— by reaſon. 
If by reaſon they mean that faculty in 
man whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from a 
brute or an idiot, they ſay well: but if 
by reaſon they mean, as they commonly 
do, the ſkill of inveſtigating unknown 
truths by truths more known, which in 
the ſchools is termed logic, and in com- 
mon converſation is called reaſoning, they 
are much miſtaken, For reaſoning can 
have no place here. There are not in 

I nature 
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nature truths better known, or more e- 
vident, than thoſe in queſtion : nor is it 
poſſible to deduce them from other truths, 
with the ſame evidence with which we 
know, and muſt know them, if we are not 
idiots, by a ſimple act of perception and 

judgment. 
Reaſoning is proper, of great uſe, as 
well as of indiſpenſable neceſſity, when 
kept within its own province ; but be- 
yond that, becomes frivolous, imperti- 
nent, and fitter to perplex and abuſe the 
underſtanding, than to aſſiſt it in the 
diſcovery of truth. To what purpoſe 
ſhould we ſet about the proof of the being 
of matter and motion, of gravitation, or 
any other primary truth? Can we by 
the rules of reaſoning add any thing to 
the conviction we have of theſe realities ? 
or can we at all reaſon on the ſubject? 
Where ſhall we find a medium, or how 
form the ſyllogiſm? We may aſſume 
the truth in queſtion, as is often done, 
for a principle of reaſoning, and ſo form 
a ſophiſm ; or we may have recourſe by 
analogy to other truths not more evident, 
and 
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and fo produce a trifling demonſtration. 
But we ſhall never offer any thing that 
deſerves the name of argument in proof 
of primary truths ; for as they do not re- 
quire, ſo they cannot admit of any proof. 
It is common to ſay, that we infer the 
laws of nature from the phænomena. But 
that way of ſpeaking is not philoſophical, 
nor ſtrictly true. In every juſt inference, 
there is a reference to ſome well-known 
truth; by the help of which the infer- 
ence is made, and on the truth of which 
its juſtneſs depends. But there is no 
truth in nature by which we can infer 
thoſe realities which are not the objects 
of ſenſe, from thoſe that are. From the 
appearance of ſmoke we infer fire. Why? 
— becauſe we know the connection be- 
tween the one and the other, and are po- 
ſitive that the one does not exiſt without 
the other. From certain qualities appear- 
ing in ore we infer ſilver, gold, or other 
metals; becauſe we are previouſly ac- 
quainted with thoſe metals. From cer- 
tain words, looks, geſtures, we infer joy, 
grief, anger; becauſe we know theſe 
paſſions, 
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paſſions, and the ſymptoms by which 
they expreſs themſelves. From an uni- 
form courſe of good, bad, wiſe, or fool- 
iſh actions, we always infer a fixed diſpo- 
ſition in the agent ; becauſe of the con- 
nection we believe to ſubſiſt between diſ- 
poſition and action. Thus ſome general 
truth is always underſtood, on the know- 
ledge of which the inference depends, 
and without which it could not regularly 
proceed. If that general truth is doubt- 
fal, the inference becomes ſo of courſe ; 
and if it is denied, there can be no infer- 
ence till its truth is eſtabliſhed. If, for 
inſtance, the qualities aſcribed to ore do 
not belong to filver, you cannot infer ſil- 
ver; or if the looks and geſtures ſpecified 
are not certain indications of anger or 
fear, you cannot infer theſe paſſions ; 
and fo of all the reſt. By ſupplying the 
propoſition underſtood, every juſt infer- 
ence can be turned into an enthymeme, 
or, by adding a third propoſition, may 
become a formal ſyllogiſm. But it is im- 
poſſible to give the form of ſyllogiſm, en- 
thymeme, inference, or any other ſpecies 


of 
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of reaſoning, to our manner of diſcovering 
primary truths, becauſe we proceed with- 

out the help of a middle term. 
One diſcovers in all bodies a tendency 
towards the centre; and thence comes 
to the knowledge of a law in nature call- 
ed gravitation. By repeated trials one 
finds that fire conſumes combuſtibles; 
and from thence concludes that it actual- 
ly hath a power to do ſo. Shall this be 
called an inference in the proper ſenſe of 
the word; or is it reducible to any form 
of reaſoning? By what truth in nature 
is the juſtneſs of the inference ſupported ? 
By experience, you will ſay. Experience, 
of what? of the thing itſelf? You find 
that bodies incline to the centre, and 
therefore conclude that they have an incli- 
nation to do ſo; that corn, graſs, and o- 
ther vegetables, do actually vegetate, and 
from thence conclude a principle of ve- 
getation. Is not ſuch reaſoning childiſh 
in the lowelt degree ; and does it not ap- 
proach very nearly to ſaying, that you 
have diſcovered a thing becauſe you have 
diſcovered it? And would it not do juſt 
as 
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as well to ſay, that on due attention to 
the phænomena, you get acquainted with 
the laws of nature by a ſimple act of per- 
ception and judgment ? 

If it is aſked, whether primary truths 
are diſcovered by intuition ? the anſwer 
will be in the negative ; becauſe intuition 
hath, with propriety enough, been con- 
fined to our perception of obvious rela- 
tions and qualities of being. But we af 
firm at the fame time, that our know- 
ledge of primary truths is equally certain 
and indubitable as that by intuition. 
The man who from the looks, the ge- 
ſture, and ſpeech of his adverſary, ſees 
rage and reſentment, which are not, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, objects of intuition, 
hath the ſame certain information of theſe 
paſſions as he hath of any other reality, 
which he perceives intuitively by his in- 
ternal or external ſenſe. 

On giving up reaſoning, conſciouſneſs, 
and intuition, the only ſources of know- 
ledge beſides ſenſation, authoriſed by 
philoſophy, we ſhall no doubt be aſked, 


how we come by this certain knowl-dge 
of 
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of primary truths? To which we an- 
ſwer, as we have in effect done already, 
by that perception and judgment of ob- 
vious truth peculiar to the rational mind, 
called common ſenſe. 

We do not expect that any one will 
have the boldneſs to call in queſtion our 
having ideas of gravitation, ſelf-determi- 
nation, and other ſuch primary truths ; 
and we do not think it neceſſary to ac- 
count for the origin of theſe ideas other- 
wiſe than by a ſimple appeal to common 
ſenſe. If a man is aſked, why he pro- 
nounces dogmatically that ink 1s black, 
and milk is white? he will tell you, that 
he does ſo, becauſe he hath eyes in his 
head, or is poſſeſſed of that organ by 
which all animals perceive ſuch objects. 
If a man is aſked, how, upon attending 
to certain phænomena, he comes to be ſo 
poſitive about certain laws of nature 
which are not objects of ſenſe ? he will 
in like manner tell you, that he is a ra- 
tional being, and poſſeſſed of that power 


of perception and judgment called common 


3 ſenſe, by which beings of that rank are 


diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed from idiots and lower a- 
nimals. 

Many truths in nature, and among 
theſe the great truths of religion, have 
too much evidence in themſelves to ad- 
mit of any foreign prodf. Their evi- 
dence 1s at leaſt equal to, if not greater 
than what can be found in any other 
truths with which they are connected or 
can be compared. Every attempt there- 
fore to eſtabliſh their belief by argument, 
takes from their native evidence, or 
weakens the aſſent they would obtain on 
being fairly preſented to the mind. With 
regard to truths of this order, the buſi- 
neſs is not to reaſon, but to judge. If 
one is endued with the faculty of judging 
common to the rational kind, he will 
pronounce truly on a fair repreſentation 
of the object; and if he is not, there is 
no remedy. The rational mind hath a 
ſtandard within itſelf, to which it recurs, 
and by which it pronounces without he- 
ſitation on truths that are obvious. If 
that ſtandard is wanting, as in the caſe 
of idiots, there is no judging. If it is 
eee perverted, 
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perverted, as in the caſe of thoſe who la- 
bour under a total or partial diſorder, 
the judgment will be falſe. But if the 
ſtandard exiſts in any tolerable degree of 
rectitude, no more is needful than to 
preſent the object. Relations the moſt 
apparent to the internal or external fight, 
cannot be perceived more eaſily, or with 
more certainty, than a ſound underſtand- 
ing perceives the primary truths, thoſe of 
religion in particular, on due attention to 
the phænomena. 
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BU DON. 


The judgment of common ſenſe 
will be deciſive with men of 


ſound underſtanding. 


E 


1t is eaſy to diſtinguiſh truths which have, 
from thoſe which have not, the authority 


of common fenſe. 


O little care hath been taken to point 
out the diſtinction between primary 
and ſecondary truths, with the dit- 

ferent degrees of evidence belonging to 

each; or, to ſpeak plainly, the learned, 
by ſubjecting all truths indiſcriminately 
to diſputation, have done ſo much to de- 
ſtroy this diſtinction, that we are not to 
wonder if ſome of their diſciples ſhould 
want to be informed when we have, and 
when we have not, the authority of com- 
mon 
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mon ſenſe: in which we hope to give them 
ſatisfaction, if they will with due atten- 
tion look into the various operations of the 
human mind 1n its inquiries after truth, 
with its various modes of belief. 

There are two great evils in life which 
mightily diſgrace the human underſtand- 
ing, and have created much diſturbance 
to the learned; bigotry, and ſcepticiſm ; 
owing both to the ſame cauſe, ignorance 
of, or inattention to, the diſtinction be- 
tween primary and ſecondary truths, 
and the diſterent degrees of evidence be- 
longing to each. The bigot embraces the 
diſtinguiſhing tenets of his ſe& with a 
faith as firm, and maintains them with a 
zeal as ardent, if not more {o, than he 
hath for the fundamental doctrines of re- 
ligion. The ſceptic, on the other hand, 
is as ſhy of primary truths, and as ſcru- 
pulous in admitting them, as he ought 
to be in admitting thoſe opinions that 
are founded upon trains of logical deduc- 
tion or critical ſkill. The ſceptic pities 
the credulity of the bigot, and the bigot 
is ſhocked at the impudence of the ſcep- 
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tic. Both are well fatisfied with them- 
ſelves ; and when endued with popular 
talents, are in high eſtimation with the 
ill-judging multitude ; but to men of 
good ſenſe appear equally fooliſh, though 
in oppoſite extremes. But reaſoning, 
alas! the remedy hitherto employed, is 
the worſt that could be thought of, and 
fitter to inflame than correct the diſorder, 
The bigot, through the force of that pre- 
ternatural faith in which he glories, 
makes no more account of the ſtrongeſt 
arguments, than Samſon did of the cords 
with which the Philiſtines bound him. 
The ſceptic, whether he is foiled or vic- 
torious, finds his account in reaſoning ; 
becauſe he is thereby confirmed in his o- 
pinion, that the truth in queſtion is at leaſt 
diſputable. 

In order to 2 perfect cure of this evil, 
it is neceſſary to go to its ſource. The 
bigot ought to be told, that his opinion 
may be true, but is not a truth of the 
firſt order; that it derives its evidence 
from other truths to which it is related, 
and on which it depends; and is juſt ſo 

1 far, 
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far, and no farther, to he relied on, 
than we can rely upon the fidelity and 
exactneſs of tracing theſe relations and 
dependencies, and making proper and 
juſt deductions from them. The ſcep- 
tic ought to know, that his own objec- 
tions, and the arguments of his adverſary, 
may be juſt what he believes them to be : 
but that is nothing to the purpoſe ; be- 
cauſe the propoſition in queſtion derives 
no evidence from its connection with or 
dependence on other truths, and cannot 
be eſtabliſhed or confuted by reaſoning ; 
but muſt either be admitted or rejected 
upon its own evidence ; and that it con- 
cerns him, as a man of ſenſe and probity, 
to do the one or the other, without tergi- 
verſation or ſhuffling. 
A ſceptic will, no doubt, inſiſt upon 
his right of holding his mind in ſuſpenſe, 
without admitting any propoſition as ob- 
viouſly true, or rejecting it as palpably 
falſe, until he is compelled by arguments 
to do ſo. But as there are innumerable 
truths, which the moſt determined dog- 
matiſt muſt allow to be liable to diſpute; 
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ſo there are a great many, Mr. Locke ſays 
almoſt an infinite number of propoſitions, 
which the moſt cautious ſ{ceptic muſt 
admit as ſeli/-evident, or reject as palpa- 
bly falſe, upon his underſtanding the 
terms. In ſhort, it will be no difficult 
taſk to point out thoſe truths that are 
the objects of common ſenſe, and to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from others that are not. 
That the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, is as true as 
that all the parts are equal to the whole : 
but yet they are not truths of the ſame 
rank, The laſt mentioned is a primary 
truth, obvious to every underſtanding ; 
and therefore an object of common 
ſenſe. The other truth is ſecondary, 
known only to the learned ; and there- 
fore a proper ſubje& of inquiry. Tha! 
a certain parcel of lands belong of right 
to che gentleman who poſſeſſes them, and 
not to the other who claims them, may 
be as true as this propoſition, Every man 
ought to have his own: But however 
conadently men may talk or think of 
their rights, there is a mighty difference 
| between 
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between the one and the other propoſi- 
tion. The evidence of the one depends 
upon the knowledge of ſeveral tranſac- 
tions, a right underſtanding of the mean-- 
ing of words, a true judgment of the 
laws of the land, in which there is at 
leaſt the poſſibility of miſtake : The evi- 
dence of the other ariſes from a few 
ſimple ideas, about which one cannot be 
miſtaken. That God is to be worſhip- 
ped, muſt be aſſented to by every one poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ideas conveyed by the words 
God and worſhip : But how often he 1s 
to be worſhipped, and 'n what manner, 
whether according to the preſcription of 
this or the other body of learned divines 
and ſerious Chriſtians, is a queſtion of an- 
other kind. That magiſtrates ought to 
be obeyed, That the workman is worthy 
of h*- wages, That every one ought to 
take care of his own and his family's in- 
tereſt, and, 'That men ought to do kind 
and friendly offices each to other, — theſe, 
and the like propoſitions, appear obviouſ- 
ly true, as the propoſitions oppoſite to 
them appear obviouſly falſe, to every man 
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of common ſenſe. But how far in cer- 
tain caſes a magiſtrate ought to be obey- 
ed, whether a certain work man is intitled 
to the wages he claims, whether a man 
is bound to take this or the other meaſure 
for his own or his family's intereſt, or do 
this or the other kind office to his neigh- 
bour, may be queſtions of delicate deciſi- 
on, that require nice diſcuſſion, and may 
bear much reaſoning on both ſides. 

Here then are truths of different ranks, 
ſupported by evidence extremely differ- 
ent, and diſtinguiſhable each from other, 
without any uncommon degree of diſ- 
cernment. So that no man can be at a 
loſs to know propoſitions that are the ob- 
jects of common ſenſe from thoſe that 
are not, and to determine with himſelf 
where he bath and hath not a right to ſuſ- 
pend his judgment. If the evidence of 
the propoſition under confideration flows 
from its relation to or connection with 
ſome other truth, he has no doubt a 
right to ſuſpend his judgment till he hath 
inquired into that connection and rela- 


tion: and if on doing ſo he finds, that 
the 
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the evidence of the other truth flows 
from its relation to and connection with 
a third truth, he has a right ſtill to ſuſ- 
pend his judgment till he has inquired 
into that relation and connection; and 
ſo on through every neceſſary ſtep of in- 
quiry, till he arrives at a primary truth, 
or at one on which he can rely with abſo- 
lute certainty. Nor, if he is wiſe, will he 
yet pronounce, until he has carefully ex- 
amined the ſteps he has taken, and ſecu- 
red himſelf as much as poſſible againſt 
error. On the other hand, if the evi- 
dence of the propoſition ſubmitted to his 
judgment doth not ariſe from any rela- 
tion to or connection with other truths, 
but the propoſition hath in itſelf manifeſt 
marks of truth or falſchood, he hath no 
right to heſitate ; for he has no occaſion 
to inquire, but is ſtrictly bound to admit 
or reject the propoſition, according to the 
marks it hath of truth or falſchood. To 
determine, then, our obligation to believe 
or heſitate, we have only to inquire into 
the rank of the truth alledged ; unleſs we 
imagine that there may be truths neither 

7 primary 
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primary nor ſecondary, and ſo neither 
objects of common ſenſe, nor ſubjects of 
rational inquiry. 

Sceptics are known to be as liitle proof 
againſt a panic as other people; and 
therefore may be ſhy of pronouncing on 
primary truths, leſt they ſhould appear 
to be viſionary: but there is a mighty 
difference between the belief of a viſiona- 
ry, and that we have of primary truths, 
The one may be ſaid to be diametrically 
oppoſite to the other; for to appeal to 
common ſenſe is the laſt thing a viſionary 
will think of in ſupport of his opinion. 
The facts they aſſert, or the events they 
foretell, are believed by them as firmly as 
we believe the primary truths ; but with 
this difference, that if they do not pre- 
tend to ſome dream, or other method of 
preternatural information, they frankly 
own, that they cannot account for their 
belief. They ſay they have a clear and 
intuitive view of the truth; that it 1s 
borne in upon their minds; and they 
have an irreſiſtible conviction of it: but 
they are for from calling that conviction 
rational, 
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rational, or aſcribing it to common ſenſe. 
A ſound behever, on the other hand, 
pretends to no inſpiration but what is 
common to the rational kind, nor to a- 
ny communication of truth that is not 
free and open to all men ; but accounts 
to himſelf and others for what he be- 
lieves, by appealing to that perception 
and judgment of things by which we are 
diſtinguiſhed from idiots and the lower a- 
nimals. 

A ſmall degree of attention and diſ- 
cernment will enable any one to diſtin- 
guiſh the four above mentioned charac- 
ters by their following characteriſtics. 
The Bigot, in contempt of reaſoning, 
claims the whole authority of reaſon it- 
ſelf to poſ tions that are often falſe, and 
always doubtful. The Sceptic, diſtruſt- 
ing the authority of reaſon, places all his 
confidence in the art of reaſoning, in paſſ- 
ing judgment even on primary truths. 
The Viſionary, putting no confidence in 
reaſon or reaſoning, ironounces dogma- 


| tically on grounds onceivable to oO. 


thers, and myſterious to himſelf. The 
zudicious 5 
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judicious Believer proportions his faith 
to the evidence of truth ; in thoſe truths 
that are ſecondary, to the nearneſs and 
clearneſs of the relation they bear to pri- 
mary truths; and in the primary, to the 
degree of evidence in themſelves, diſco- 
verable by intuition, or immediate and 
direct perception. 

Should one, after all, complain, that, 
in the above-mentioned truths, and others 
allowed to be primary, he cannot per- 
ceive any criterion by which to deter- 
mine his judgment ; we might admit the 
fat; but would take notice at the ſame 
time, that its ſingularity was ſuch as not 
to invalidate our doctrine : nor could we 
preſcribe any other remedy beſides his 
giving due exerciſe to that power of the 
human mind which we have ſhown to 
be the characteriſtic of rationality. The 
powers of the body, we know, are loſt 
through diſuſe, or want of due exercife ; 
and even in healthful and vigorous con- 
ſtitutions, one particular faculty, through 
long neglect, may not be felt at all, and 
yet is often capable of being revived and 
recovered, 
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recovered, in ſome degree, by proper 
management; and why may it not be fo 
with the powers of the mind ? 

Would a ſenſible, well-meaning ſceptic 
give up reaſoning altogether, and accu- 
ſtom himſelf to compare the primary 
truths with their oppoſite falfities ; the 
being and providence of God, for in- 
ſtance, with the ſuppoſed government of 
chance or blind neceflity ; the obligation 
to worſhip God, with a ſuppoſed licence 
of treating with negle& the higheſt poſ- 
ſible perfection; the obligation of doing 
juſtice to men, with the ſuppoſed licence 
of theft, robbery, murder, fraud, and 


oppreſſion ; the obligation to do acts of 


friendſhip and charity, with a deliberate 
and determined ſelfiſhneſs ; — if a ſceptic 
of common ſenſe, and common honeſty, 
would turn his attention to the creed of 
Theiſts, (and he may, if he will, take the 
genuine plan of Chriſtianity along with 
it*), in compariſon with the ſyſtem of 

ſceptics 


* A; the Chriſtian revelation revives our natural no- 
tions of religion, and ſuperadds the diſcovery of two im- 
portant 
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ſceptics and infidels, and view and review 
them, not with all the gaiety recommend- 
ed by Lord Shaiteſbury, nor the diſmal 
gloom preſcribed by John Bunyan, but 
with the care and candor becoming a 
man of ſenſe and probity, we will pro- 
miſe that his judgment ſhall not be long 
in an equal poiſe about primary truths, 
We do not pretend to determine the de- 
gree of certainty at which he will arrive, 
for that will be proportioned to the de- 
grees of rationality of which he is poſſeſſ- 
ed; but he may promiſe himſelf ſatisfac- 
tion ſuited to the exerciſe he gives his 
good ſenſe and probity on this important 
ſubject. This preſcription is no leſs pro- 
per for the unthinking part of mankind 
than for profeſſed ſceptics. Many take 


portant truths which mankind were anxious to know, 
and could not otherwiſe be aſcertained of; an economy 
of grace, to wit, in this life, and an exact retribution 
in the next ; one cannot conceive what prejudice a man 
of ſenſe can have to this plan of doctrine. And as it 
was at firſt received by perſons no wiſe prejudiced in its 
favour, upon an atteſtation in which they could not be 
deceived, one muſt reckon all ſcepticiſm concerning it 
as mere aſſectation. 


the 
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the primary truths for granted, without 
attending to their evidence, who, if they 
took the trouble of comparing them with 
the oppoſite abſurdities, would believe 
them more cordially, and feel their in- 
fluence upon their temper and manners 
more ſenſibly, than they do. 

It may be fit to take notice, that a ra- 
tional believer may, through the preju- 
dice of education, lean a little too much 
to thoſe props wherewith the learned 
have laboured to fhore up his faith. But 
if he looks within himſelf, he will find 
that his faith reſts upon a foundation 
more firm and immoveable than any 
that can be raiſed by argument. He 
may pay all the regard that 1s due to col- 
lateral proof from analogy, from proba- 
bility, and even from probable conjec- 
ture: but a little reflection will ſhow 
him, that he ought, and that he really 
does lay the ſtreſs of Eis faith, upon an 
authority that cannot be deſtroyed but 
with the extinction of rationality. He 
will not deſpiſe the well-meant labours of 
thoſe who have endeavoured to demon- 


2 ſtrate 
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ſtrate the primary truths, by reducing 
their oppoſites to abſurdity ; but knows, 


that, without their help, he can, by a | 


ſingle thought, reduce theſe chimera's to 
the groſſeſt of all abſurdities, namely, to 
nonſenſe. 


„ A--Þ.--2 


By hejitating about truths which have the 
authority of common ſenſe, one falls under 
the cenſure M. folly or madneſs. 


O much have learned men 1n all ages 
kJ been attached to the art of reaſon- 
ing, ſo much devoted to its cultivation, 
and fo abſolutely have they relied upon 
its exerciſe, to the neglect and diſparage- 
ment of the other powers, that ſcarce can 
you find one of their diſciples who knows 
any other diſtinction between a wiſe man 
and a fool, a rational being and an idiot, 


but the {kill of reaſoning. The percep- 


tion of the difference between obvious 
truth and palpable abſurdity they have 
long 


/ 
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long ſince confined to a few axioms, 
which, as Mr. Locke ſays, are not the 
principles of ſcience, or of any great ſer- 
vice in the diſcovery of truth: Beyond 
that, if you extend the exerciſe of this 
power; they revolt. If; as we have 
done, you aſcribe to it our knowledge 
of all primary truths, and make it our 
ſureſt guide in the moſt momentous con- 
cerns of life, they are full of doubts and 
ſcruples, and mightily embarraſſed ; not 
conſidering, that this direct perception, 
or intuitive view of truth; is no other than 
what every juſt reaſoner hath, and muſt 
have, in every ſtep o that proof or de- 
monſtration they ſo much affect. 

We cannot proceed in a proof or pro- 
ceſs of reaſoning, without having at eve- 
ry ſtep a direct perception or intuitive 
view of truth. The juſtneſs of our rea- 
ſoning depends wholly upon the accura- 
ey of theſe perceptions; and the certainty 
of our concluſion flows from the exactneſs 
with which we have pronounced upon 
the premiſes. And if the mind is capable 
of viewing truth in this manner upon 

R theſe 
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theſe occaſions, why may it not pro- 
nounce with equal, and with much great- 
er certainty, upon obvious truths, by a 
ſimple act of perception and judgment? 

We do not judge of primary truths by 
any other faculty than what you ſee we 
muſt employ in folving problems, and in 
the demonſtration of theorems. We diſ- 
cover three angles of a triangle to be e- 
qual to two right ones, by the ſame pow- 
er of reaſon which diſcovers the whole to 
be greater than a part: And by the ſelf- 
fame power does an accomptant reach the 
truth in calculations, the moſt tedious and 


complex, by which he judges that two 


and three make five. The power is the 
fame ; but the manner of exerciling it 1s 

very different. | 
In the exerciſe of the diſcurſive faculty, 
we muſt attend to the connection and 
combination of a multitude of truths, on 
which we found our judgment: In a 
ſimple act of perception and judgment, 
we have that obje& only to attend to 
which preſents the truth to obvious ob- 
ſervation. In judging by the one, we 
I have 
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have great dependence on our care and 
{kill in applying the rules of reaſoning : 
In pronouncing by the other, (provided 
the object be fairly preſented), our ſole 
dependence is on the ſoundneſs of our un- 
derſtanding. There muſt, therefore, be 
great danger of miſtake in the one, and 
; ſcarce any danger at all in the other. 

In both judgments we are indeed ſup- 
ported by the authority of reaſon : but 
that authority is much fuller in favour 
of the one than of the other. In thoſe 
judgments we arrive at by the help of rea- 
ſoning, we have the authority of reaſon, 
with reſerves and limitations arifing from 
the danger of miſtakes in reaſoning : but 
in the other we have the authority of 
reaſon without reſerve or limitation. If, 
therefore, we arrive at any certainty by 
the exerciſe of our diſcurſive faculty, we 
may have ſtill greater certainty by the 
due exerciſe of perception and judgment 
on their proper objects: and if, as ra- 
tional beings, we find ourſelves obliged 
to aſſent to truths that are diſcovered by 


reaſoning, we muſt find the obligation 
R 2 ſtill 
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{till ſtronger to aſſent to truths that have 
the full authority of reaſon. And if it is 
a reproach upon our underſtanding not 
to perceive ſecondary truths, which are 
inveſtigated by the one, it muſt be yet 
more reproachful not to be ſenfible of the 
authority that is ſtamped on the other. 
He who doubts, or does not fully ac- 
quieſce in truths made out by reaſon- 
ing, may be ignorant, unlearned, or un- 
ſkilful, in the art of reaſoning : but he 
who heſitates about truths that have the 
full authority and atteſtation of reaſon, is 
a fool. 

Whether the evidence which attends 
the primary truths of phyſics, theology, 
and ethics, is the fame with the evidence 
which belongs to mathematical axioms, 
is a queſtion of curioſity rather than of 
uſe. For if the evidence of any primary 
truth is ſuch as cannot be reſiſted, without 
contravening, not the rules of reaſoning, 
but the authority of reaſon itſelf, or com- 
mon ſenſe, theſe truths have all the evi- 
dence that is to be wiſhed for, or can well 
be conceived. 


It 
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It is true, that one cannot, if he 
would, form a conception of any thing 
in contradiction to mathematical axioms ; 
he cannot, for inſtance, conceive, that 
two and three make four and not five: 
but it is very poſſible to form conceptions 
in contradiction to the primary truths of 
phyſics ; the non-exiſtence, for inſtance, 
of ſome one or other of the laws of na- 
ture, and even of all the laws, and alfo 
of the author of theſe laws. But, mad- 
neſs apart, how far it is poſſible to con- 
ceive this as a reality, is ſtill the que- 
ſtion. 

The ſcripture pronounces wo on thoſe 
who put darkneſs for light, and light 
for darkneſs, bitter for ſweet, and ſweet 
for bitter. Our Saviour declared the 
Jews incapable of perceiving the ſtrong- 
eſt evidence poſſible ; that they had eyes 
and ſaw not, ears and heard not, hearts 
and did not underſtand. There are in 
common life, as well as in rehgion, too 
many inſtances of a ſtrange blindneſs to 
obvious truths, and, a ſeeming acquieſ- 
cence in palpable abſurdity. From the: 

R 3 ſteady 
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Ready compoſure with which ſome aban- 


doned men withſtand the cleareſt convic- 


tion, and acquieſce, to appearance at 
leaſt, in groſs falſehood, there is room to 
ſuſpect, that, from a particular ſtructure 
of head or heart, or both, ſome rational 
beings may not only conceive, but enter- 
tain themſelves with the conception of 
falſities, in contradiction to all the prima- 
ry truths of phyſics, theology, and ethics: 
and yet one would think they muſt have 
at the bottom of their minds a witneſs 
for the truth ; and that, the caſe of mad- 
neſs excepted, their belief cannot be tho- 
rough and ſincere. 

It ſeems impoſſible, as hath been often 
obſerved, that a man in his ſenſes ſhould 
attend to the uniform operation of elaſtic 
bodies, and doubt of a fixed law or 
power in nature called elaſticity; or to the 
uniform behaviour of vicious or virtuous 
men, and doubt of a fixed diſpoſition to 
vice or virtue; or to the uniform courſe of 
nature, and doubt the being and perfec- 
tions of its author. And if any ſuch 
ways of thinking do take place, and are 

real, 


a 
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real, we muſt conclude the perſons who 
| think fo to be fools and madmen ;—mad, 

as Lord Bolingbroke ſpeaks, guoad hoc : 
for an incapacity to admit primary truths, 
or a capacity of believing the oppoſite fal- 
ſity, will be found the moſt preciſe cha- 
racteriſtical diſtinction that can be fixed 
between a wiſe man and a fool. 

Fools and madmen are a ſpecies of ir- 
rationals different from brutes and idiots, 
A fool has ideas and affections of which 
a brute or an idiot is incapable. Mad- 
men alſo, through the fury of their paſ- 
ſions, and violence of an inflamed ima- 
gination, have many perceptions which 
fools have not. But fools, madmen, 
and idiots, agree in a certain incapacity 
of acquieſcing in thoſe truths which are 
the objects of rational perception. 

Madmen and fools have generally the 
free exerciſe of their external organs ; and 
therefore have the ſame perceptions with 
wiſe men of thoſe realities which are the 
immediate objects of ſenſe : but with re- 


card to thoſe that are not, they not only 


act, but think and judge, abſurdly ; are 
R 4 capable 
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capable of believing the moſt arrant non- 
ſenſe, and of diſbelieving and doubting 
of the moſt obvious and manifeſt truths. 
They ſeem ſometimes to overlook or for- 
get, and utterly loſe ſight of the well. 
known laws of nature; and have at all 
times a confuſed, imperfe&t, and faint 
idea of the laws of religious, moral, and 
civil life. They will plant and build, 
and form plans of action, with ſeeming 


ſagacity and {kill ; but in contradi£tion 


to the fundamental laws of phyſics, the 
fundamental laws of policy, and the ob- 
vious obligations of religion and virtue, 
They often diſcloſe the prettieſt, the wit- 
tieſt, and ſometimes the moſt ſublime 
ſentiments ; but with regard to the max- 
ims of wiſe conduct, reſpecting God, their 
neighbour, or themſelves, they diſcove: 
a ſtrange incapacity. 

It is remarked of madmen, that, du- 
ring the time of their diſorder, they are 
cruel, cowardly, revengeful, and impi- 
ous, in the higheſt degree, and deſtitute, 
to appearance, of all ſentiments of reli- 
gicn and virtue, They will, upon occa- 

. hon; 
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ſion, talk fluently of theſe things; but 


ſeem incapable of the ſame conviction of 
their reality which is common to rational 
beings. 

It is further worthy of notice, that 
they who hold the firſt rank for under- 
ſtanding, and are allowed by all to be 
great men, are firm believers : whereas 
many genius's of inferior rank, and al- 
moſt all the half-witty and half-learned, 
have a tendency to infidelity and ſcepti- 
ciſm.' It is indeed alledged, that the af- 
fectation of ſingularity, and a certain va- 
nity of appearing above the vulgar, and 
of making men ſtare at the boldneſs of 
their opinions, puts them on ſaying ma- 
ny things which they do not believe : but 
a diſcerning eye will ſee a weakneſs of 


judgment which makes them fluctuate in 


the belief of primary truths. Many of 
them have too much acuteneſs of under- 
ſtanding and ſenſibility of heart, not to 
ſee, and even feel, the truth at times. 
But then they are ſubject to ſtarts of 
thought, and fallies of imagination, 
which hurry them away : and being al- 


ſo 
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ſo endued, as they ſometimes are, with 
ſingular quickneſs of thought, and fluen- 
cy of expreſſion, they take a ſtrange de- 
light in maintaining opinions in direct 
contradiction to common ſenſe. 

Folly and madneſs admit of various 
degrees, and put on a great variety of 
forms, which puzzle and impoſe on ſu- 
perficial thinkers. But a true judge will 
perceive, in all thoſe degrees, and under 
all that variety of forms, a want of com- 
mon ſenſe, or a certain incapacity of ad- 
mitting and adhering ſteadily to thoſe 
truths that are the objects of rational 
perception. | 

Fools and madmen have in reality no 
ſteady principles of conduct, beſides thoſe 
they derive from their ſenſes, their ima- 
gination, or animal affections. Folly 
and madneſs, therefore, conſiſts, not in 
any defect or diſorder of the external or- 
gans, nor in any defect in the reaſoning 
powers, but in an incapacity, to a certain 
degree, of admitting and reſting in truths 
which, being no objects of ſenſe, are not 
perceived by mere animals, but are eaſi- 


ly 
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ly admitted and acquieſced in by rational 
beings. Every one, therefore, is charge- 
able with folly or madneſs to the degree 
in which this incapacity appears, and e- 
very one's folly or madneſs may be cured 
or corrected in proportion as he can be 
reſtored to a capacity of rational percep- 
tion. 

To put this matter, if poſſible, in a yet 
more deciſive point of view, let us ſup- 
poſe, that by a ſudden diſorder or diſeaſe 
a man of underſtanding is reduced to the 
ſtate of an idiot, without having his ani- 
mal perceptions in the leaſt impaired ; will 
he not from that moment be incapable of 
all religious or moral ſentiments ? Let us 
again ſuppoſe the ſame man reſtored to 
the exerciſe of his reaſon, and he becomes 
immediately ſuſceptible of all the obvious 
obligations of religion and morality. If 
his recovery is gradual and flow, his con- 
ception of the primary truths will be fo 
in proportion: but if his recovery is 
quick, he will as quickly perceive, or be 
capable of perceiving them. Does not e- 
very one ſee from hence, that our know- 

ledge 
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ledge and belief of the primary truths are 
derived from that power of the human 
mind by which we are diſtinguiſhed from 
idiots and the lower animals; and that 
in proportion to the vigor and extent of 
this power will be our belief of theſe 
truths ? If one man perceives them more 
clearly, or adheres to them more ſteadily 
than another, it is becauſe he is bleſſed 
with a larger portion of theſe powers, or 
hath given them greater extent and vigor 
by proper exerciſe. The latter may be 
more knowing in other reſpects, more 
learned, more eloquent, more every thing : 
but the former enjoys a ſuperiority in 
common ſenſe. 

We have found, then, a ſource of ideas 
that has been too long overlooked, and in 
it have found the much-conteſted ſource of 
moral obligation, Theology and ethics 
may now be conſidered as a real ſcience, 
founded on principles of indubitable cer- 
tainty ; principles which, if they are not as 
much regarded, are however intitled to 
an equal regard with the axioms of the 
{chools,—the principles of common ſenſe, 
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All objections to the authority of 
common ſenſe are groundleſs. 


8 

Fariety of opinions is not incompatible with 
common ſenſe. 

HovLD the reader be fully ſatisfied 
g concerning the difference between 
firſt and ſecondary truths; ſhould 
he alſo be convinced of the abſurdity of 
ſubjecting primary truths to diſputation ; 
and ſhould he be willing to bring them 
to the teſt of common ſenſe : yet perhaps 
he may ſtill demur, and aſk, where that 
teſt is to be found, and how it may be 
known ? A very ſtrange queſtion to 
come from the mouth of a man of ſenſe ; 
and yet from ſuch it often comes. We 
might anſwer this queſtion in the lan- 


guage of Moſes to the people of Iſrael : 
60 It 
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« It is not hidden from thee, neither is it ” 
* far off. It is not in heaven, that thou © 
* ſhouldit ſay, Who ſhall go up for us to 2 
* heaven, and bring it unto us, that we ” 


* may hear it and do it? Neither is it 
beyond the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, 
% Who ſhall go over the ſea for us, and 
* bring it unto us, that we may hear it 
and do it? But the word is very nigh 
* unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 

* heart, that thou mayſt do it.” - 
Nevertheleſs, the deep-rooted prejudices 
of the times make it neceſſary to enter in- 
to this ſubjeR. 
Lord Shafteſbury gives the objeCtion at | 
full length in the following manner. 
«© We had been a long while entertained, 
* you know, upon the ſubject of mora- 
* lity and religion: And amidſt the dif- 
*« ferent opinions ſtarted and maintained 
© by ſeveral of the parties, with great 
life and ingenuity, one or other would 
* every now and then take the liberty to 
appeal to common ſenſe. Every one al- 
* lowed the appeal, and was willing to 
« ſtand the trial. No one but was aſſu- 
« red 
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« red common ſenſe would juſtify him. 
, « But when iſſue was joined, and the 
« cauſe examined at the bar, there could 
« be no judgment given. The parties, 
« however, were not leſs forward in re- 
« newing their appeal on the very next 
ce occaſion which preſented. No one 
« would offer to call the authority of the 
« court in queſtion, till a gentleman, 
« whoſe good underſtanding was never 
« yet brought in doubt, deſired the com- 
« pany very gravely, that they would tell 
« him what common ſenſe was. 

« If by the word ſenſe we were to un- 
« derſtand opinion and judgment, and 
« by the word common the generality or 
any conſiderable part of mankind, it 
e would be hard, he ſaid, to diſcover 
* where the ſubje&t of common ſenſe 
* could lie. For that which was accor- 


ding to the ſenſe of one part of man- 


* kind was againſt the ſenſe of another. 
« And if the majority were to determine 
* common ſenſe, it would change as oft- 
* en as men changed. That which was 
according to common ſenſe to-day, 

* would 
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* would be the contrary to-morrow, or 
* ſoon after. 
« But notwithſtanding the different 
“ judgments of mankind in moſt ſub- 
te jets, there were ſome, however, in 
* which 'twas ſuppoſed they all agreed, 
* and had the ſame thoughts in com- 
mon. The queſtion was ſtill aſked, 
Where? For whatever was of any mo- 
*« ment, 'twas ſuppoſed, might be redu- 
re ced under the head of religion, policy, 
or morals. 
« Of the differences in religion there 
* was no occaſion to ſpeak, the caſe was 
*« fo fully known to all, and fo feelingly 
* underſtood by Chriſtians in particular 
* among themſelves. They had made 
„ ſound experiment upon one another, 
, each party in their turn. No endea- 
„ yours had been wanting on the ſide of 
any particular ſect. Whichever chan- 
r ced to have the power, failed not of 
putting all means in execution to make 
< their private ſenſe the public one. But 
e all in vain. Common ſenſe was as hard 
* {till to determine as catholic or ortho- 
6 doXx, 
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« kx. What with one was inconcei- 
« yable myſtery, to another was of eaſy 
« comprehenſion. What to one was ab- 
« ſurdity, to another was demonſtration. 
« As for policy; what ſenſe, or whoſe 
* could be called common, was equally 
« a queſtion. If plain Britiſh or Dutch 
« ſenſe were right, Turkiſh and French 
« ſenſe muſt certainly be very wrong. 
„And as mere nonſenſe as paſſive obe- 
« dience ſeemed, we found it to be the 
common ſenſe of a great party amongſt 
« ourſelves, a greater party in Europe, 
and perhaps the greateſt part of all the 
* world beſides. 
As for morals, the difference, if poſ- 
*« ſible, was ſtill wider. For without con- 
« ſidering the opinions and cuſtoms of 
* the many barbarous and illiterate na- 
„ tions, we ſaw that even the few wio 
te had attained to riper letters, and to 
* philoſophy, could never as yet agree on 
one and the fame ſyſtem, or acknow- 
© ledge the ſame moral principles. And 
*« ſome even of our moſt admired modern 


* philoſophers had fairly told us, that 


8 1 virtue 
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« yirtue and vice had, after all, no other 
ce law or meaſure than mere faſhion and 
vogue.“ 

Are we to wonder that this hero of in- 
fidelity ſhould rail ſo intemperately at the 
clergy, and make ſuch rude attacks upon 
the faith of Chriſtians, when we find him 
indulge his ſportive imagination in fo li- 
centious a manner in the ridicule of com- 
mon ſenſe? But unhappily for the world 
this Noble writer 1s not ſingular in his 
way of thinking. There are thoſe, not 
indeed of the unlearned, but among the 
learned, who diſtruſt the authority of 
common ſenſe, and ſeem to doubt its ex- 
iſtence : and ſome there are who poſitive- 
ly affirm, that there neither is nor can be 
any ſuch thing. In truth, the unlearned 
are the only people who retain a clear i- 
dea of common ſenſe, and appeal to it as 
an oracle, and the learned alone are ſcep- 
tical. You ſhall not find a man of ſenſe 
among the unlearned who heſitates, and 
ſcarce will you find one among the learn- 
ed who does not. Such are the bleſſed 
effects of modern learning 

3 What 
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What is thought right in one age and 
country, ſay they, is deemed wrong in an- 
other. Baſe and henourable, merit and 
demerit, wiſe and fooliſh, have different 
acceptations, and have been differently 
underſtood, in different periods of time; 
and under different circumſtances: So 
that nothing is fixed, nothing can be de- 
termined ; there is no certain ſtandard of 
truth; no common ſenſe. 

Here you ſee the laſt reſource of ſcep- 
ticiſm, its laſt intrenchment, one may 
tay; and from it you may judge of the 
ſtrength of the cauſe. 

But, oh! Philoſophy; thou guide of 
life, whither haſt thou fled, and left a 
bewildered people to be thus miſled by 
bold conjectures, ſuperficial inquiries; 
and partial views of nature! Might not 
one with equal reaſon ſay, that becauſe 
the countenance and air of the Engliſh 
differ much from that of the French, and 
{till more from the inhabitants of North 
America, and thoſe under the line; and 
becauſe difference of climate and circum- 
ſtances give great variety of appearances 

8 2 | t 
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to human beings, there is therefore no 
ſuch thing as the human form, no fea- 
tures, no lines of diſtinction, no peculiar 
expreſſion of thought and ſentiment by 
which a painter could repreſent the face 
of a man in contradiſtinction to that of a 
horſe or a bullock. 

Have theſe bold and confident objectors 
ſatisfied themſelves, that variety and uni- 
formity are incompatible ? or have they 
never heard that they go hand in hand, 
and jointly reign in all the works of 
God? Take up any two blades of graſs, 
and on a little attention you ſhall find 
them to be at once ſimilar and diſſimilar, 
the ſame and different, in different re- 
ſpects. Caſt your eyes upon the flowers 
of the garden, and whilſt you diſtinguiſh 
each tribe from another, and every indi- 
vidual from its neighbouring flower, you 
are ſenſible of certain characteriſtics by 
which they are all diſtinguiſhed from the 
trees, the ſhrubs, and other vegetables. 
The birds of the air are ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed from the beaits of the field, and 
the fiſhes from both; though no beaſt, 

bird, 
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bird, or fiſh, exactly reſembles another 
in every particular. And notwithſtand- 
ing that boundleſs variety which appears 
in the human kind, not only in thoſe 
who inhabit diſtant climes and regions, 
but in the individuals of the fame pro- 
vince, and even of the ſame family, yet 
ſtill the human form is preſerved entire 
and exact. And may it not be fo with 
the human mind ? 

Amidſt that variety and oppoſition of 
opinions which puzzle and coniound our 
modern ſceptics, may there not be found 
an uniformity of ſentiments, and unani- 
mity of judgment about certain truths ? 
Or, if that is difficult to be diſcovered, 
may not certain fundamental truths of 
theology, ethics, politics, and cecono- 
mics, be pointed out, which all men of 
all ages and nations, if not actually a- 
greed in, would readily aſſent to, upon 
their being juſtly exhibited? Many 
truths there may be, and thoſe the moſt 
evident and important, which never came 
under the conſideration of ſome minds, 
or have been but badly or impertectly 

8 0: repreſented 
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repreſented to them, which, however, 
if fairly ſtated, and fully propoſed, would 
be as quickly perceived, and readily af- 
ſented to, as the eye diſtinguiſhes colours, 
cr the mind, by that organ, pronounces 
upon the different forms of viſible ob- 
jects. 

There are, no doubt, in the woods of 
America, and the waſtes of Africa, mul- 
titudes of human creatures utterly igno- 
rant of fundamental truths with which 
we are acquainted. Are they therefore 
incapable of pronouncing upon them 
when fairly propoſed? There may be 
ſavages who never ſaw a priſm or a cube: 
but no human being, if not an idiot, is 
incapable of diſtinguiſhing the one from 
the other, when ſet before him. Preſent 
the rudeſt ſavage with a ſphere, a cone, 
a cylinder, or a cube, formed according 
to the exacteſt rules of art, and he has 
no occaſion for a mathematician to ac- 
quaint him with the obvious properties 


of thoſe figures ; for he perceives them at 


once by the glance of his eye: and the 


vftener he views them, underſtands them 


the 
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the better; till by repeated obſervation, 
he forms a judgment of them in common 
with every other man. 

If one is a rational creature, and in the 
full exerciſe of faculties eſſential to beings 
of that order, he will, on due acquaint- 
ance with regular and well-proportioned 
objects, arrive at ideas in common with 
all other rational beings, and ſuch as 
cannot be attained by brutes and idiots. 
A horſe, or an idiot, is inſenſible to the 
ſymmetry of his habitation, and the ele- 
gance of its furniture. They are ſtruck 
and pleaſed with what tinkles and glit- 
ters, but know nothing of the entertain- 
ment and delight of a rational mind. 
But ſet before a wild Indian a rude heap 
of materials on one hand, and pieces of 
wood and ſtone, juſtly formed, and re- 
gularly diſpoſed, on the other, he will 
immediately perceive the difference; and 
not only make a diſtinction, but give a 
preference of the one to the other : and 
the more he attends to the diſtinction, 
the greater that preference will be. He 
may not be capable of diſtinguiſhing at 

| 84 firſt 
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firſt view between the face of a huge rock 
and the frontiſpiece of a magnificent 
building, becauſe he is alike ſtruck with 
the variety and grandeur of both : but 
ſhew him a few pillars and arches, exaQ- 
ly formed, and placed in proper points of 
view, and lead him on from what is 
imple to what is more complex, and he 
will gradually arrive at a diſcernment of 
the true beauties of architecture, and ſoon 
be made ſenſible of the excellence of juſt 
deſign. 

Nor will our ſavage ſhew leſs capacity 
in diſcovering the heauties of character 
and conduct, if the ſame juſtice is done 
bim on the one ſubject as on the other. 
Set piety, juſtice, fortitude, the love of 
the human kind, of our country, our 
friends, in full view, and in a proper 
point of light ; and if the operation of his 
mind be not obſtructed by ſome power- 
ful paſſion or prejudice, he will pronounce 
in the ſame manner with the reſt of man- 
kind. He will want no divine or philo- 
ſopher to demonſtrate our obligation to 
be grateful to our benefactors, to give e- 

very 
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very man his due, to love and reverence 
our parents, to cheriſh and form our 
children, and to demean ourſelves upon 
the whole with propriety and dignity 
ſuited to the rank we hold in nature, and 
to make the proper acknowledgments to 
our greateſt benefactor, the author of our 
being and felicity. All theſe obligations, 
like the light of the ſun, diſcover them- 
ſelves by their native evidence; and a 
conduct correſponding to them is as ea- 
ſily diſtinguiſhed from its contrary as 
light from darkneſs. Cn 

It is the buſineſs then of divines and 
philoſophers to ſet the right and wrong 
of conduct in their full light and proper 
point of view. But to infuſe principles 
into the human mind, or to prove their 
reality by foreign evidence, 1s a fooliſh 
and vain attempt; ſince, with regard to 
theſe firſt principles of right conduct, e- 
very man is ſelf-taught ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, is taught of God. The 
law of his nature 1s written upon his 
heart, which makes him a law to him - 
ſelf, It is written, to uſe the language 


of 
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of ſcripture, not on periſhable materials, 
* but on the ſpirit of man; and not with 


pen and ink, but by the Spirit of the 
liviag God.” 


EN. 


Prejud:ces and paſſions may ſuppreſs, but can- 


not extinguiſh common fen/e. 


O conſute this doctrine, and to 
prove, on the contrary, that no 
criginal perceptions belong to the human 
mind, but that, like a fabula raſa, it is 
fitted to receive whatever impreſſions are 
made upon it, examples are produced, 
not only of ſingle perſons, but of whole 
nations, entertaining ſentiments directly 
oppoſite to what we call original, and de- 
rived from God : Some who pay no ho- 
mage to a ſuperior being ; others who 
murder their parents, when through age 
or infirmity they become burdenſome ; 
others who caſtrate and fatten their chil- 


dren for ſlaughter ; the practice alſo of 


putting 
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putting weak children to death, for rea- 
ſons of ſtate; and of others expoſing 
them to every diſaſtrous accident from 
parſimony, even in the civilized ſtates of 
Greece; with the many inſtances of un- 
natural lewdneſs ſo commonly practiſed 
both in barbarous and poliſhed nations, 
are much inſiſted on. 

But this ſhocking detail, whatever ap- 
pearance it hath of proof, is really none 
at all : for it proves too much, and con- 
cludes as ſtrongly againſt our natural 
affections, as againſt a natural ſenſe of 
right and wrong. That human crea- 
tures have an inherent love and tender- 
neſs for their offspring, the fame in kind, 
though not in degree, with other ani- 
mals, 1s generally admitted. But from 
the examples produced it appears, that 
in ſome nations parents have counteract- 
ed, if not deſtroyed, this powerful prin- 
ciple. Shall we then conclude, that this 
principle is adventitious, and not original 
to the human kind? Hardly will the 
boldeſt reaſoner carry the argument fo 
far. If therefore a natural inſtinct, an 

inſtinct 
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inſtinct which we have in common with 
other animals, may in fo amazing a man- 
ner be ſtopped in its exerciſe, and ſup- 
preſſed by multitudes of people, barba- 
rous and civilized, need we wonder at 
their overcoming, in ſome inſtances, that 
more delicate perception which is pecu- 
liar to the rational mind. And if from 
ſuch flagrant examples of mens facrifi- 
cing to ungoverned appetites the known 
and undoubted principles of nature, we 
cannot argue againſt the reality of theſe 
principles, ſhall we conclude, that there 
are no original ſentiments of right and 
wrong, of merit and demerit, becauſe 
mankind do not regulate their conduct 
by theſe ſentiments ? yea, though in ma- 
nifold inſtances they act againſt them, 
and though in ſome they have, in ap- 
pearance at leaſt, totally deſtroyed them: 
The concluſion muſt indeed be of a dit- 
ferent kind. 

But why have our objectors gone back 
to the records of antiquity, and ſearched 
the remoteſt parts of the globe for exam- 
ples of the perverſion of human nature, 

when 
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when too many ſuch are to be met with, 
in too great variety and abundance, 
much nearer home? In Popiſh coun- 
tries, it is alledged, that inhuman parents 
force their innocent daughters to re- 
nounce all the joys of life, and devote 
themſelves to ſolitude, 
irkſome, and inſupportable folitude, in 
an abhorred monaſtery, from a principle 
merely of barbarous frugality. In our 
own country, inſtances are not wanting 
of inhumanity equally baſe and barba- 
rous ; parents forcing their daughters to 
take upon them ſolemn vows of love and 
conſtancy to perſons whom they cannot 
love, and practiſing this cruelty in cool 
blood, and with full deliberation. It is 
true, that in this part of the world, chil- 
dren do not put their parents to death to 
fave the expence of their maintenance; 
but too many with and long for their de- 
parture, and viſibly grudge them their 
ſhare in the common enjoyments of life. 
Mothers do not fatten and feed upon 
their infants; but they neglect them; 
they harden their hearts againſt their 

wants 


an hideous, 
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wants and neceſſities; and for the plea- 
ſure of gadding abroad, and through 
the love of dreſs and gaming, ſhew a 
ſtrange inſenſibility to their ſufferings in 
body and mind. 

To paſs over the vices that are to be 
met with in the extremes of high and low 
life, (the ſcum and dregs of a nation), 
amongſt whom all the oblique arts of 
diſſimulation, fraud, and pilfering, are 
practiſed without remorſe, let it be re- 
membered, that not long ſince the cha- 
racter of a rake was in reputation among 
the middle ranks ; and the ſons and re- 
preſentatives of reputable families prided 
themſelves in vices as ſhameful and offen- 
five as the guts and garbage which make 
the ornament and entertainment of the 
Hottentots. And ſtill among our very 
fine folks, you ſee as little regard to their 
Maker in their public and private beha- 
viour, in their families, in their moſt re- 
tired converſation, as travellers and ſea- 
captains report of the inhabitants of the 
Cape. 

Now, ſhould an Indian Bramin take 

theſe 
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theſe particulars, which are not exagge- 
rated, under conſideration, and argue 
from them in the manner of our modern 
free-thinkers, might he not with- equal 
juſtice conclude, that we had no fixed 
principles of piety, no inbred ſenſe of 
juſtice, humanity, temperance, or truth ? 

But what judgment ſhall we ourſelves 
form of theſe particulars ? For we, it is 
certain, can better judge of human na- 
ture by what paſſes amongſt ourſelves, 
than by ſcraps of ancient hiſtory, or the 
tranſient remarks of travellers. 

We cannot at this diſtance enter fully 
into the ſentiments of thoſe Greek fa- 
thers and mothers who expoſed or mur- 
dered their children ; and lefs can we ac- 
co:nt with certainty for the barbarous 
practices of a people we are little acquaint- 
ed with. But from plain and undoubted 
ſymptoms we may affirm, that the me- 
abandoned in our own country are con- 
ſcious of the wrong courſe of life they 
purſue. Not only can they not bear 
being reproached with inhumanity, im- 
piety, or debauchery, by their enemies; 

but 
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but they do not love to have theſe things 
mentioned by their friends ; and leaſt of 
all do they chuſe to make them the ſub- 
ject of their own entertainment. Many 
of theſe enormities they may laugh over 
in gay converſation ; but from the ſmall- 
eſt trial it appears they cannot bear to 
make them the ſubject of cool thought 
and impartial confideration. They may 
perhaps have loſt all feeling, (for one 
cannot imagine the degrees of inſenſibili- 
ty men may arrive at by practice), but not 
the ſecret conſciouſneſs of wrong. There 
is not a human creature who lives in the 


negle& or violation of his known duty to 


God, his neighbour, or himſelf, but 
knows he is wrong, however little he may 
be concerned about it. 

What then ſhall we conclude upon the 
whole, but that every one in doing wrong 
does violence to himſelf, to the original 
principles of his nature, to nature's ſa- 
cred laws, and to the author of thoſe 
laws? Upon the whole, it will be found, 
that amidſt that variety of imaginations, 


affections, and appetites, by which the 
human 
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human mind is diſtracted, God hath not 
left himſelf without a witneſs, in as much 
as he hath given men a ſenſe of right and 
wrong, of good and il] deſert, for the re- 
gulation of theis conduct; how little ſoe- 
ver they may regulate themſelves by it, 
and however much, by criminal negli- 
gence, they may, in manifold inſtances, 
bring themſelves to a level with the infe- 
rior animals, and indeed to a condition far 
more horrid and deplorable. 


HK P. III. 
The ſame ſubbject continued. 


F, inſtead of conjecture, and of opini- 
ons and reaſonings founded on con- 


jecture, men would attend to the opera- 


tions of nature, and take their informa- 
tion from it, they might come to an un- 
derſtanding on all intereſting ſubjects ; 


and on this, in particular, would be ſa- 


tisfied, that moral agents are not left to 
the uncertain direction of caſual impreſ- 
T ſions ; 
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ſions: but as the material and animal 
world are governed by fixed and ſteady 
laws, ſo God hath implanted in moral 
agents a perception and feeling of right 
and wrong, of duty and intereſt, of good 
and ill deſert, which they too often neg- 
lect and counteract ; but which, if they 
attended to, and complied with, would, 
under the conduct of the ſovereign mind, 
guide them to that perſection which be- 
longs to their rank. 

As naturally as heavy bodies roll down- 
wards, and light bodies move upwards, 
ſo naturally does every living creature 
purſue what is agreeable, and fly from 
what is diſagreeable and offenſive. This 
affection may be called the firſt law of 
nature ; and 1s common to us with infe- 
rior animals; and being of equal neceſſi- 
ty for the preſervation of our natural 
lives, its operations are as ſtrong, con- 
ſtant, and unintermitting, as thoſe of the 
heart or lungs. But we have affections, 
as well as perceptions, as hath been fully 
ſhewn above, which other animals have 
not. We derive pleaſant ſenſations from 

objects 
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objects well proportioned, beautiful, and 
grand; and not from objects of ſenſe on- 
ly, but from actions, tempers, and cha- 
racters, of the amiable and eſtimable 
kind. We are as naturally, though per- 
haps not fo ſtrongly, deſirous of our own 
and other peoples approbation, as of ob- 
jets of ſenſe and imagination that are a- 
greeable, and capable of forming a judg- 
ment of internal as well as external 

worth. 
Theſe powers of the human ſoul, like 
thoſe of the body, may be much enlar- 
ged and improved by exerciſe, and in 
quickneſs and ſtrength may exceed each 
other to a ſurpriſing degree, in proportion 
to the exerciſe we give them. By fre- 
quent exertion, and much exerciſe, ſome 
powers of the human ſoul do not only 
overtop and overpower, but ſuppreſs, 
and in a manner ſwallow up the reſt, and 
draw the whole force of the ſoul to them- 
ſelves; from whence ariſes that ſtrange 
variety of ſentiments, affections, and 
characters, which gives occaſion to this 
1 2 conttoverſy 
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controverſy about the authority of com- 
mon ſenſe. 

Some have ſo abandoned themſelves to 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, as to ſhow little re- 
liſh of any thing elſe : others are ſo en- 
amoured of elegance in external forms, 
as to ſacrifice lower gratifications to theſe 
more refined purſuits: and a few are ſo 
devoted to what 1s right and praiſe-wor- 
thy in practice, as to make every thing 
yield and give way to that. The bulk of 
mankind have no fixed ſcope or ſteady 
direction. By turns they affect what is 
agreeable to ſenſe, what is elegant and 
grand, what is laudable and virtuous, 
and make the one by turns take place of 
the other, or endeavour the beſt they can 
to reconcile theſe divers, and often contra- 


dictory purſuits. But mankind through- 


out their whole conduct, however vari- 
able, inconſiſtent, and abſurd, diſcover 
the ſame original principles; and to a 
judicious eye, that variety and contra- 
diction of character and conduct to be 
found in individuals or bodies of men, 
appears to be nothing elſe than various 

exertions 
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exertions of the ſame original powers dif- 
ferently modified, 

Our bodily appetites are of earlier and 
quicker growth than our love of elegance 
and grandeur ; and our love of external 
grandeur gets the ſtart, and maintains 
its precedence to the love of virtue. The 
two firſt affections have alſo the advan- 
tage of acting more ſpontaneouſly, and 
with leſs dependence on judgment and 
free choice than the laſt. The inſtances 
therefore of thoſe who have not their bo- 
dily appetites, and love of pomp and e- 
legance, in full ſtrength, are rare. But 
multitudes of mankind have the love of 
internal worth and dignity in a very low 
degree ; and in ſome who have been neg- 
lected in their education, or have abu- 
| ſed themſelves by bad habits, it ſeems 
wholly to diſappear. But this gives no 
ground to ſuſpect that the affection is not 
an original part of our frame. It may 
be real, though weak : it may exiſt, 
though it does not exert itſelf : and tho', 
being long neglected, it may ſeem to va- 
niſh, yet it is not extinct. It can be rou- 

. | ted 
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ſed by accidents ; and there are many in- 
ſtances of its being put into full exertion 
by ſudden and violent ſhocks. 

It would be unreaſonable to expect 
that knaves, debauchees, and tyrants, 
| ſhould have the ſame feeling, or even the 
ſame perception of moral excellence, with 
the reſt of mankind. Whoredom and 
wine take away the heart, as the ſcripture 
ſpeaks ; and avarice and ambition have a 
ſtrange power of blinding the judgment, 
as well as of corrupting the affections, 
and of begetting an amazing inſenſibili- 
ty to all rights human and divine. An- 
ger in its extreme leaves no room for 
pity; and hatred confirmed goes near 
to ſuppreſs all ſentiments of humanity. 
The foul inflamed with luſt forgets its 
dignity; and by being often debaſed, 
makes little account of many things 
which nature abhors. Nor are we much 
to wonder if men of ſenſe, yea, and men 
of probity, long habituated to a total for- 
getfulneſs of God, ſhould look upon the 
plaineſt and moſt important truths of re- 


ligion 
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ligion as little better than dreams or chi- 
meras. 

Such is the power of habit, and ſo 
ſtrong the tendency of vicious indul- 
gence to pervert the judgment, as well 
as to ſtupify the heart, that inſtead of 
wondering at bad mens having ſo little 
ſenſe of right, we ought rather to won- 
der that they have any at all. Yet cer- 
tain it is, they retain ſentiments of piety, 
juſtice, fortitude, and temperance ; and 
upon occaſion will ſhow, that they do 
retain them, and cannot be wholly di- 
veſted of them. 

Alexander the tyrant of Phceria, a mon- 
ſter of cruelty, was moved to that degree 
with a repreſentation of the miſeries of 
Priam's family, as he ſaw them repre- 
ſented in a tragedy of Euripides, that he 
burſt into tears; and being under a ne- 
ceſſity of quitting the theatre, expreſſed 
his aſtoniſhment to thoſe about him, 
that he who had wantonly burnt cities, 
and butchered multitudes of his own in- 
nocent ſubjects without remorſe, ſhould 
enter ſo deeply into the concerns of ſtran- 
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gers. But in this he did no more than 
give a ſtriking inſtance of the juſtice of 
the poet's ſentiment, Naturam expellas 
furca, tamen uſque recurret. Let a tyrant, 
a debauchee, or a knave, give attention 
to a lively repreſentation of human ac- 
tions, real or feigned, and he will ſoon 
take ſide with him who is in the right; 
will love, eſteem, and be intereſted for 
the man of worth, and have the oppo- 
ſite character in contempt and deteſta- 
tion. It is needleſs to mention the hor- 
rors with which impious perſons are 
ſometimes ſeized ar the approach of 
death, and the qualms of conſcience to 
which they are frequently ſubject upon 
the ordinary occurrences of life : but 
there 1s one inſtance of the human ſoul 
adhering tenaciouſly to its original ſenti- 
ments, that deſerves particular notice. 
That numbers of both ſexes have made 
many attempts to extinguiſh that chaſti- 
ty by which nature hath diſtinguiſhed 
us from the brutes, and have actually 
gone near to effect it, but were ſeldom or 
never able to accompliſh their deſign 

fully, 
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fully, is very well known. Some feeling 
of ſhame, ſome degree of modeſt reſerve, 
ſomething of the original diſtinction be- 
tween the man and the brute, will upon 
occaſion bewray itſelf in the moſt aban- 
doned characters. 

It may be alledged, that the effect of 
early education, and long-continued ha- 
bits, bears ſo near a reſemblance to na- 
ture, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. But the fact is o- 
therwiſe. The diſtinction is obvious; 
and mankind have with great propriety 
pointed it out, by calling thoſe good or 
bad diſpoſitions acquired by education or 
habit, @ ſecond nature. And we leave it 
to philoſophers to judge, whether there 
could be a ſecond nature without a firſt : 
that is, whether creatures could be form- 
ed or trained to any fixed diſpoſition or 
habit of acting, if there were not origi- 
nal principles implanted in their frame ? 
Any one who reſolves the various pur- 
ſuits of mankind into culture or cuſtom, 
without a juſt regard to the laws of na- 
ture, would judge as abſurdly, as he who 

reſolved 
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reſolved the operations of machinery into 
the {kill of the artiſt ; who indeed gives 
the combination and adjuſtment of the 
powers, but did not create them, and 
who could have done nothing at all, if 
theſe powers were not created to his 

hand. 
The influence of education is no doubt 
amazingly great; and it is difficult to ſay 
to what height of perfection creatures 
may be raiſed to by proper training. But 
has education or culture a creative power ? 
and can it produce any growth of any 
kind, the ſeeds and principles of which 
we do not find in nature ? Does the ut- 
moſt {kill of the moit dexterous managers 
of brutes ever raiſe them to a behaviour 
above their rank, or to any thing more 
than a mimickry of human actions? On 
the other hand, have the refinements of 
luxury or ſophiſtry been able to extin- 
guiſh all ſenſe of religion and virtue in 
the moſt degenerate race of men? By 
too little, and too much thinking ; by de- 
luſive imaginations, and repeated indul- 
gences ; but, above all, by a long-conti- 
nued 
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nued ſubjection to their lower appetites, 
many have gone far to extinguiſh their 
original ſentiments ; but have not been 
able to extinguiſh them wholly, becauſe 
nature is againſt them. 


E 


We have a right to appeal from common opi- 
nion, which is often on the fide of error, 
to common ſenſe, which 1s always on the 


fide of truth. 


E may now hope to bring this 
troubleſome and fooliſh contro- 
verſy to a final iſſue, by pointing out a 


material diſtinction, which is perpetually 


overlooked. However ſtrange it may 
appear, yet, in fact, people of very good 
underſtanding do confound common ſenſe 
with common opinion, taking it for 
granted, that whatever is obvious to all, 
muſt be believed by all; and that what- 
ever is not actually believed by all, or 
the greateſt part of mankind, cannot be 
obvious. 
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obvious. But this way of thinking is in 
flat contradiction to common obſervation, 

Would men look abroad, not to remote 
regions, but to thoſe of their own ac- 
quaintance, they would find abundant in- 
ſtances of perſons of good ſenſe over- 
looking the moſt obvious truths, and 
moſt undoubted maxims, not only in re- 
ligion and morals, but in common pru- 
dence ; and perhaps there is not a think- 
ing man who may not recollect ſeveral 
inſtances of his having done fo in the 
trivial and momentous concerns of life, 
and wondering at himſelf for fo doing. 
Our doing ſo appears ſtrange, becauſe 
we are early taught to form our judg- 
ment rather by abſtract ideas than mat- 
ter of fact; and by what, according to 
the rules of reaſon, we expect ſhould 
happen, than by what actually does. 
But when we are accuſtomed to judge 
more by what actually happens than by 
what we might reaſonably expect, we 
will no longer be ſurpriſed at the irra- 
tional and abſurd opinions and practices 
of mankind; and eaſily believe, that com- 
| mon 
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mon ſenſe and common opinion may be 
often different, and ſometimes oppoſite 


to one another. 


It is not long fince the friends of reli- 
gion were anxioully concerned to find all 
nations agree in the primary truths, e- 
ſpecially in that capital one, the being 
and perfections of God: but finding 
themſelves a little diſappointed by our 
lateſt accounts of ſavages, they begin to 
crop that topic of reaſoning; and may 
ſoon be ſatisfied with thoſe truths being 
obvious, though they are not admitted 
by all : nor need they be much diſturbed 


though the bulk of mankind adopt the 


groſſeſt abſurdities in contradiction to 
them. 

Mr. Hume, in his Natural Hiſtory of 
Religion, which he judiciouſly calls the 
hiſtory of the prejudices and paſſions, and 
not of the reaſon of mankind, gives ſuch 
an account of the religious ſentiments 
and practices of all nations, civilized 
as well as favage, and Chriſtian as well 
as Heathen, as muſt be allowed to be ex- 
tremely nonſenſical ; and, applied to ra- 

tional 
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tional beings, would have paſſed for a 
moſt extravagant romance, if he had not 
been ſupported as he is by well-known 
facts. Perhaps Mr. Hume hath not been 
at due pains to collect thoſe eruptions of 
light and truth which are to be found in 
every ſyſtem, the moſt irrational and un- 
manly. But his account, upon the 
main, mult be admitted, to the diſgrace 
of the human kind; and had it appeared 
thirty or forty years ago, might have 
paſſed for a full anſwer to many idle de- 
ſcants upon the ſufficiency of the light 
of nature. | 
The ſame acute and elegant writer, in 
his diſſertation on the paſſions, preſents 
us with a view of the judgment we form 
of our own merit in ſuch a variety of 
inſtances, fo weak, fo childiſh, fo abſo- 
lutely falſe and filly, that we would glad- 
ly diſavow it if we could. But there is 
no reſiſting the truth of facts. The ideas 
we form of ourſelves are indeed as un- 
worthy of rational beings, as thoſe we 
form of God. 
The men of wit and humour, whether 
in 
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in proſe or verſe, give pictures of human 
life, with a delineation of the ſentiments 
of mankind, that are abſolutely ridicu- 
lous. Perhaps the colouring in many 
places is overcharged, and the picture is 
a little above the life : but if the reſem- 
blance were not real, and in the moſt 
ſtriking features did not correſpond to 
nature, men of judgment could not be 
entertained and improved as they are by 
ſuch writings. The letter from the am- 
baſſador of Bantam is not the ſingle in- 
ſtance in which Mr. Addiſon, the moſt 
gentle ſatiriſt that ever wrote, repreſents 
the manners and ſentiments of his coun- 
trymen in ſeveral reſpects below the dig- 
nity of rational beings. 

The author of the Fable of the Bees 
attempted a demonſtration of our ideas of 
virtue being falſe and fantaſtical, found- 
ed upon the prevailing principles and 
ſentiments of mankind, and gave no ſmall 
alarm. Why? — Becauſe every one was 
convinced that his premiſſes were true, 
or very near the truth; and not being 
aware of the diſtinction between com- 
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mon opinion and common ſenſe, were 
dreadfully afraid that they could not de- 
ny him his concluſion. 


Is it neceſſary to purſue any farther 


this diſagreeable detail of the follies of 
mankind? A witty French writer hath 
the following obſervations, which, if 
they are not ſtrictly juſt, will be allowed 
to be entertaining. "Tis cuſtomary in 
* our courts of juſtice, to determine cau- 
* ſes by a plurality of voices. This is 
* doing too great an honour, methinks, 
* to our magiſtrates : 'tis ſuppoſing that 
* the majority are ſufficiently endued 
with integrity and difcernment. I 
« queſtion whether it would not be a bet- 
* ter way to regulate the ſentence by the 
judgment of a minority. Is it not 
more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that out 
* of twenty-five counſellors there are five 
of them men of ſagacity, than to pre- 
* fume there are twenty? Sagacity is 
* not ſo common an accompliſhment. 
«« Notwithſtanding the paradoxical air 


* which this opinion ſeems to carry with | 


« it at firſt fight, yet the Jewiſh legiſla- 
« tor 
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te tor embraced it long ago. He adviſes 
« the Iſraelites not to paſs their judgment 
according to the opinion of the greater 
number, Exod. xxiii. 2. I ſhould pre- 
« fer the ſuffrage of a ſingle judge, who 
* ſupported his opinion with ſound 
« proofs, to that of fifty who voted only 
by inſtinct.“ Whether the French 
gentleman hath pronounced with judge- 
ment on the capacity of magiſtrates, or 
commented truly on the precept in the 
Old Teſtament, we will not determine : 
but that truth is rather to be found with 
the minority than majority of mankind, 
will not be diſputed ; at leaſt he muſt be 
very weak who ſupports any doctrine by 
counting of noſes, as Lord Shafteſbury 
ſpeaks. Though unanimity is reckoned 
by Roman Catholics one of the marks of 
the true church ; and though it has paſſ- 
cd into a proverb, That what every one 
ſays muſt be true; yet as vulgar errors 
are common, and falſities univerſally re- 
ceived not uncommon, we appeal from the 
authority of general opinion to that of 


common ſenſe ; nor ſhall we be at any 
U loſs 
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loſs to find the laſt diſtin& from, and of- 
ten in direct oppoſition to the former. 
No number of mankind have ſtrength 
of mind to guard againſt the folly of va- 
luing themſelves upon their progenitors 
not on thoſe only who have been perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed worth, for here indeed 
there is at leaſt the ſhadow of reaſon ; but 
on thoſe whoſe ſole merit conſiſted in be- 
ing for ſeveral generations poſſeſſed of a 
certain quantity of land, or ſums of mo- 
ney, which enabled them to eat certain 
meats, and drink certain drinks, and to 
attract the gazing multitude by a certain 
elegance and ſplendor of furniture and e- 
quipage. Scarce one of ten of the ſpecies 


but finds his mind blown up a little upon 


the mention of ſuch progenitors, or ſunk 
in proportion upon the moſt diſtant hint 
of deriving his pedigree from thoſe differ- 
ently accoutred and endowed. But is 
there one above the level of an idiot, or 
whoſe mind has not been crazed by fami- 
ly-tales, who, if he appeals to himſelf, 
will not frankly own, that all ſuch glory- 
ing is ſilly and nonſenſical. Here then is 
common 
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common ſenſe in direct oppoſition to the 
moſt common and prevailing way of 
thinking. Every one almoſt may find the 
operation of both within his breaſt; and 
which ſhuil prevail, depends entirely up- 
on the juſtice he does himſelf. It is need- 
leſs to mention how apt the generality 
of mankind are to raiſe their creſt upon 
the poſſeſſion of riches, an elevation to 
{ome place of rank and dignity, or even 


being honoured with a high-ſounding 


title; and how extremely fooliſh it is to 


aſcribe any other worth to theſe things 


than ariſes from their due uſe and pro- 
per application. Perhaps men of ſupe- 
rior parts, genius, and learning, may 
think, that on the ſole conſideration of 
theſe advantages they have a right to 
raiſe their creſt : and. Mr. Pope frankly 
owns, that he did ſo upon the conſcioui- 
neſs of his muſical powers: but in ſo do- 
ing, he, as juſtly as prettily, compares 
himſelf to thoſe beaſts of burden, who 
ſeem to be proud of that chime of bells 
which their maſters beſtowed on them 
for diminiſhing the pain of their labour: 
23 This 
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This age can furniſh abundance of ex- 
amples of very pretty tellows, who plume 
themſelves upon a bold defiance of Al- 
mighty God, or upon behaving towards 
him on all occaſions with a polite inſenſi- 
bility : but ſcarce is there one ſo void 
of underſtanding as to fatisfy himſelf 
concerning the propriety and fitneſs of 
ſuch behaviour. We do not want thoſe 
of cultivated underſtanding, who, with- 
out remorſe, and perhaps without bluſh- 
ing, can facrifice the honour and happi- 
neſs of amiable ſimplicity and innocence 
to the gratification of a brutiſh paſſion ; 
or the glory and intereſt of their country 
to ſordid avarice : but is there a man fo 
abandoned of reaſon, of conſcience, and 
of all thoſe perceptions and feelings 
which belong to the human kind, as in- 
wardly to approve of ſuch villany ? Per- 
verſions of judgment by the prevalence 
of falſe opinion, ſtrengthened by bad 
practice, are confeſſedly too numerous: 
but the extinction of common ſenſe takes 
place only on the extinction of rationa- 
lity. 

What 
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What mother of the human kind is 
there who does not find herſelf urged by 
duty as well as by inſtinct, to a tender 
care of her offspring? What parent, 
child, brother, or friend, is not conſcious 
of obligation to the various duties ariſing 
from theſe relations, with ſelf-approba- 
tion on the fulfilment, and reproach and 
ſelf-condemnation upon the negle& or 
violation of them? It is quite ſuperflu- 
ous to mention the unanimous applauſe 
beſtowed upon juſt, kind, and friendly 
actions, with that diſpleaſance and de- 
teſtation of the ccntrary, from an inbred 
ſenſe of moral worth and excellence pe- 
culiar to the rational mind, We have 
already taken notice, and do not ſcruple 
to repeat, that our perſonal ſafety and 
happineſs is not intruſted to ſelf- love 
merely as an inſtinct, but along with it 
we have a plain ſenſe of obligation, with 
a bitter regret attending our not fulfilling 
it in concerns of conſequence. The ex- 
quiſite pain which one ſuffers upon throw- 
ing away an eſtate at play, in compari- 
fon with the regret another may have 

U 3 upon 
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upon loſing his eſtate by accidental ca- 
lamity, or the iniquity of the times, is a 
proof of the reality and ſtrength of this 
principle not to be overlooked. It is im- 
poſſible for human creatures to have in- 
tercourſe with one another, without ac- 
quiring ideas of mine and thine, with a 
conſciouſneſs of obligation to give every 
one his due, and of the iniquity of viola- 
ting this obligation. That eſteem and 
ſuitable returns of benevolence are due 
of right to benefactors ; and that on the 
firſt notice we have of a being of abſo- 
lute perfection, to whom we are indebted, 
and on whom we depend, for all our hap- 
pineſs, we ought, to our utmoſt ability, 
to love, honour, and obey him, is abſo- 
lutely ſelf-evident. 

Finally, that we ought to be careful 
of ourſelves and our intereſts; that we 
ought to take proper care of our oftspring, 
to love our friends, our relations, our 
fellow-citizens, and, in a word, the hu- 
man kind; that we ought to be grateful 
to benefactors, and to give every one his 
due; and, above all, that we ought to 

give 
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give all due honour, worſhip, and obe- 
dience, to the greateſt and beſt of beings, 
our greateſt and beſt benefactor ; — theſe 
are obligations ſo palpable, that to appre- 
hend them needs no more than ſimple 
attention, and too evident in themſelves 
to require or admit of any proof or con- 
firmation from foreign evidence. The 
rational mind perceives them at once, as 
the eye perceives the difference of colours, 
or the obvious diſtinction of external fi- 
gure; the difference, for inſtance, be- 
tween a circle and a ſquare : and all at- 
tempts to demonſtrate them are equally 
abſurd with a formal proof that a circle 
is a Circle, that a ſquare is a ſquare, and 
that a circle is not a ſquare. 


1 
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BOOK VII. 


The aſſertions of ſceptics and infi- 
dels ought to be tried at the bar 
of common ſenſe. 


HKI. 


Reaſoning with ſceptics and infidels about 
primary truths doth more harm than good. 


N 


people with the diſtinction between firſt 
and ſecondary truths, and to impreſs 
their tender minds with a true ſenſe of 
their obligation to proportion their aſ- 
ſent to the evidence of things. The ill 
conſequences of this defect appear often 
not only in the learned, but in men of 
buſineſs. Vou can hardly attend to two 
men who differ on any ſubject, but you 

may 


O defect in modern education is 
more to be regretted than the lit- 


tle pains taken to acquaint young 
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may obſerve them in their turns take for 


granted what is doubtful, and queſtion 
indubitable truths. Nothing is more 
common than to ſee thoſe who intend the 
ſame thing, and have met together to 
promote the ſame purpoſe, run into end- 
leſs and perplexed reaſonings, and be un- 
der a ſtrange inability of coming to a 
point, even on plain ſubjects, through a 
habit they have contracted of affirming, 
denying, and doubting, arbitrarily. 

Is it to be conceived, that men of ſenſe, 
and of otherwiſe upright diſpoſition, 
would go againſt the firſt principles of 
civil and religious life, as they often have 
done, for the ſake of opinions of doubt- 
ful evidence, and at a very great diſtance 
from primary truths, if they had been 
taught to make a point of proportioning 
their faith to the evidence of things? A 
little common ſenſe and common honeſty, 
one would think, might be ſufficient to 
have prevented that ſtraining at gnats, 
and ſwallowing of camels, in religion and 
politics, which hath produced ſo many 
horrid ſcenes in all ages. But common 

ſenſe 
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ſenſe and common honeſty have not been 
cultivated with due care in the ſchools, 
and till of late were too commonly facri- 
ficed to the ſkill of reaſoning. 

Reaſoning, till of late, was conſidered 
in the ſame light with the art-military, 
that allows of all the various methods of 
ſtratagem and violence : ſo that the ar- 


guing of moſt people was but a fort of 


fencing at beſt, in which the antagoniſts 
ſhewed their ſkill and their ſtrength, ra- 
ther than their candor and judgment. 
Men who would ſcorn to lie or diſſemble 
on other occaſions, made no ſcruple of 
advancing what beſt ſerved their purpoſe 
in the courſe of debate. 

The human mind hath been thought 
to reſemble a pair of ſcales, and argu- 
ments have been compared to weights 
which gave the deciſion according to the 
quantity laid in the one or the other 
ſcale. Till the late diſcovery made by 
Dr. Butler, little regard was paid to the 
power the mind hath in caſting the ba- 
lance, and making either ſcale prepon- 
derate, as ſuited its purpoſe. It ſeemed 

to 
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to be univerſally received, that contro- 
verſies were to be determined, not by the 
integrity of the judge, but by the num- 
ber and weight of arguments laid in his 
mind. Many faid, and ſeemed actually 
to believe, that they could not help their 
way of thinking, or be made account- 
able for the judgment they formed on 
any ſubject. 

Hence aroſe the idle notion of ſceptics 
and infidels, that it was incumbent upon 
Chriſtian writers to turn the balance of 
their minds, and overſet, in a manner, 
their underſtanding by a multiplicity and 
weight of arguments in favour of reli- 
gion. Hence alſo that ill-judged project 
in the friends of religion, of heaping up 
arguments on arguments, and volumes 
on volumes, in confutation of manifeſt 
abſurdities. 

To ſtate the primary truths in their 
native light and ſtrength, and in compa- 
riſon with their oppoſite falſities, and to 
ſhow in the cleareſt, plaineſt manner, 
which ought to preponderate, was in ju- 
ſtice due to the public. But to trace e- 


very 
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very conceit of every bold objector 
through all the windings of abſtruſe and 
ſophiſtical reaſoning, or to offer laborious 
and minute defences of truths, which 
neither require nor admit of any, was ill 
adviſed. 

It was no doubt proper to detect the 
ſcandalous ſhuffling of Collins, to expoſe 
the rambling conceits of Lord Shafteſ- 
bury, the dangerous paradoxes of Mr. 
Hume, and the preſumptuous boldneſs 

of Lord Bolingbroke. It might alſo be 
| fit to take ſome notice of the quibbles of 
inferior writers. But to engage the at- 
tention of a whole nation to a formal 
diſpute between grave divines and wri- 
ters of this ſtamp, about the truth of re- 
ligion, as if this was a point yet unſet- 
tled, was a manner of proceeding much 
below the dignity of the ſubject, and 
from which little good could be expected. 
From the common effects produced on 
the minds of the multitude, by attend- 
ing the pleadings in a contentious law- 
| ſuit, one might foretell the conſequences 
of this ill-judged meaſure. 
Two 
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Two gentlemen of good underſtanding, 
but addicted a little too much to humour 
or intereſt, cannot reſt in ſuch evidence 
of their rights as gives ſatisfaction to 
their impartial neighbours ; and not ad- 
verting to the operation of their paſſions, 
invent fictitious evidences in ſupport of 
contrary claims; and having raſhly en- 
gaged in a law-ſuit, apply each to an 
able lawyer to give ſtrength to his plea, 
and are not diſappointed. 

The gentlemen of the law being {killed 
in all the arts of arranging facts as ſuits 
their purpoſe, and of giving all variety 
of forms, with as great variety of colour- 
ing, to their different and oppoſite reaſon- 
ing, ſet forth the claims of their clients 
with all the force their hearts can with. 
The auditors ſtand amazed; and even 
they who previouſly knew the truth, are 
in ſome degree puzzled by the dexterity 
of the advocates. Almoſt every one is of 
the mind of him who ſpoke laſt ; and ex- 
cepting the judges, and thoſe few who 
found their knowledge upon facts, ſcarce 


One 
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one can pronounce with judgment on the 
whole. 

The judges, indeed, through a com- 
prehenſive knowledge of the laws, and 
their {kill in applying proper evidence to 
conteſted facts, and by giving ſtrict at- 
tention to the courſe of the proceſs, and 
tracing the claimants through all their 
windings, arrive at a true deciſion. But 
the multitude, if they do not reſt in the 
determination of the judges, go away 
greater fools than they came, taking 
ſides, and maintaining diſputes with one 
another, as their fancy, their intereſt, or 
their paſſions direct. 

Thus it frequently happens in law- 
ſuits; and thus preciſely it hath happen- 
ed in our controverſies about religion. 
And how could it be otherwiſe ? For, a- 
las ! how little are the bulk of mankind 
qualified for entering into ſuch contro- 
verſies, and how few of them can with 
any propriety be dzemed judges? 

Would any wiſe parent treat his child 
in the ſame manner as our ſpiritual fa- 


thers have treated the bulk of mankind ? 


Suppoſe, 
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Suppoſe, for inſtance, a youth of no con- 
temptible parts had taken it into his head 
to queſtion whether light, heat, and ve- 
getation, flow from the beams of the ſun, 
or from ſome hidden and unknown cauſe; 
whether that beautiful line of Mr. Pope, 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of 
God,” has any foundation in the nature 
of things; and whether Julius Cæſar was 
indeed ſtabbed in the ſenate-houſe, or if 
all that is ſaid about that matter be only 
a fiction of ſome after age, framed with 
a view to flatter the emperors, by ren- 
dering the republican party odious : — 
ſhould a young man hold up his face to 
ſuch ſurmiſes, would his father enter in- 
to a grave and learned confutation of 
them ? I trow not. He might ſmile, or 
he might frown ; and a Greek or Roman 
father would in this caſe think of a large 
doſe of hellebore : but to make ſuch ab- 
ſurdities a ſubject of ſerious debate, would 
not occur to any wiſe parent. 

A concern for the credit of religion 
| hath, no doubt, engaged many in its 
defence ; and the principle, it muſt be 


3 owned, 
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owned, 1s laudable : but whether in theſe 
defences they have indeed conſulted the 
credit of religion, may be very much 
queſtioned. A man of character would 
reckon himſelf little beholden to the of- 
ficious zeal of thoſe friends who took the 
trouble of anſwering every groundleſs ca- 
lumny thrown out againſt him by idle 
or ill-deſigning people. Now can any 
man's character be more above exception 
than is the truth of religion? 

Is not the innate evidence of natural 


religion, and the well-known ſpirit of 


the Chriſtian revelation, taken along with 
the manner of its publication and recep- 
tion in the world, (to ſay nothing of our 
Saviour's expreſs promiſe), ſufficient to 


ſet every good man's heart at eaſe, and 


to aſſure him of its triumphing over all 
the affaults of its adverſaries? And ought 
there not to be a direct appeal to every 
man's breaſt on thoſe plain facts? Ought 
not infidels and ſceptics to be called up- 
on to make good their charge of impo- 
ſture againſt the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, or be 
held as N rather than that his 


friends 
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friends and followers ſhould give undue 
countenance to the ſlander by their over- 
anxious care to wipe it off? There is no 
end to ſurmiſes, jealouſies, and doubts, 
when they are once indulged: but there 
is in the world a certain portion of com- 
mon ſenſe and common honeſty, to which 
the cauſe of religion may be intruſted 
with ſafety. | 

A concern for the falvation of mens 
ſouls is the common and moſt juſtifiable 
cauſe of the zeal of the clergy, in main- 
taining the controverſy with ſceptics and 
infidels : but there is another ſpecies of 
incredulity more common, and not leſs 
pernicious, which better deſerves to be 


the object of their zeal l. The number 


of 


A concern for the intereſts of religion and mankind 
makes it neceflary to take notice, that the preachers of 
the goſpel do generally commit a miſtake of very bad 
conſequence, in employing the power of reaſoning where 
ir is unneceſſary and improper, and neglecting to employ 
it where it is not only highly proper, but extremely ne- 
ceſſary. The whole force of logic is often employed to 
convince men of truths which they know already, and 
firmly believe; and but little pains taken to inform or 
convince them of truths no leſs intereſting and import- 

X ant; 
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of thoſe who deny or doubt of the truth 


of religion, is inconſiderable, compared 
with 


ant, which they either overlook, or do not agree to. 
Thus we have many ſermons employed chiefly in de- 
monſtrating our obligation to yield all due worſhip and 
obedience to God; whilſt little or nothing is done to 
convince mankind of their failing, ſo groſsly as they do, 
in the fulfilment of this obligation; — their ſuffering 
themſelves to be diverted from attending on the duties 
of his public worſhip, by occurrences that would nat 
divert them from paying due homage, or the comme 
offices of civility, to any other ſuperior z — their employ - 
ing that time and leiſure in frivolous amuſements, which 
ought to be conſecrated to the duties of his ſecret wor- 
ſhip, and behaving on ordinary occaſions with leſs fide- 
lity and loyalty of heart towards God, than any duti- 
ful ſervant or ſubje& would obſerve towards his maſter 
or his prince. Our obligation to do to others as we 
would be done by, is in like manner copiouſly explain- 
ed and enforced in ſermons ; whilſt little or no notice 1s 
taken of a variety of inſtances in common life, of mens 
uſing one meaſure for themſelves, and another for their 
neighbour, and groſsly treſpaſſing againſt this golden 
rule of equity. In like manner, we are ſtrictly injoined 
to be temperate in all things ; and the indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity of this duty is fully demonſtrated ; without any 
care to ſet before mankind thoſe many vain, filly, fool- 
iſh, and finful indulgences we give into, without re-. 
morſe and feeling, to the prejudice of our intereſts in 
time and eternity. 

"Theſe violations of duty, vou will ſay, are ſo ob- 
vious, as not to need being mentioned. But they cannot 


be 
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with thoſe immoral perſons who give no 
credit to expreſs declarations of ſcripture 


which 


be more obvious than our obligation to the ſeveral du- 
ties; and why ſo copious on the one, and fo ſparing 
and reſerved in ſetting forth the other? You will ſay, 
that having clear conceptions of our duty, it is eaſy to 
ſee our departure from it. No doubt it is, if we 
were willing to bring our temper and manners to that 
ſtandard : but that we are not; and is the thing theres 
fore which needs to be done for us by thoſe who have the 
charge of ſouls. Beſides, the obligations of duty are 
ſimple truths, of obvious and eaſy conception; whereas 
our conformity or diiconformity to them is a complex 
object, in which many circumſtances muſt be attended 
to, and accurately and impartially judged of. Add to 
this the numberleſs artifices by which we endeavour to 
clude our obligations, or to juſtify, excuſe, or extenuate 
our neglect or violation of them; to check and correct 
which will require all the ſkill in reaſoning which our 
teachers are poſſeſſed of. 

Will it be neceſſary to take notice of the prevailing 
mode of proving the truth of the Chriſtian revelation to 
people, of whom ninety-nine in a hundred have much 
greater need to be convinced of the indiſpenſable neceſ- 
ſity of their being more careful than they are to fulfil 
the conditions on which ſalvation is offered in the goſ- 
pel? It is truly moving, to ſee hundreds of people 
meet regularly once a week at leaſt, to receive inſtruc- 
tion in matters of the laſt conſequence, and going away 
not much wiſer than they came, becauſe their teacher, 
in compliance with common practice, hath entertained 
them with truths which they knew and believed already, 

buoy X 2 and. 
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which exclude them from the kingdom 
of God: and the number of theſe bears 
ſmall proportion to others, who, in con- 
tradiction to the whole tenor of ſcripture, 
content themſelves with a partial confor- 
mity to the precepts of the goſpel. 
There are alſo ſeveral well-meaning per- 
ſons ſeduced by the ſubtilty of their own 
paſſions, and the example of others, into 
too favourable an opinion of their ſtate 
and character, who, with proper care, 
might be undeceived, and of conſequence 
would be perſuaded to apply themſelves 
with greater earneſtneſs than they do to 
the practice of religion. Ought not the 
ſafety of theſe to be the chief object of 
the clergy's zeal; and ought that power 
of reaſoning, ſo neceſſary for correcting 
their miſtakes, to be laid out in the con- 


and ſaid little to them about other truths, of which they 
know little and believe leſs. Theſe remarks are, with 
all ſubmiſſion, offered to the ſerious conſideration of the 
clergy, to thoſe eſpecially of diſtinguiſhed zeal and abi- 
lity, who can beſt judge of their truth and importance, 
and are beſt qualified for introducing a more rational 
and e ffectual method for promoting the intereſts of reli- 
gion than hath hitherto prevailed. 


futation 
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futation of a few wrong-headed men, 
who probably would not be convinced if 
one came to them from the dead? 

We would not have taken upon us to 
pronounce ſo freely upon this ſubject, if 
we were not ſure of being ſupported by 
the higheſt authority, even the example 
of our Saviour. He had the tendereſt 
concern for the ſalvation of all; but would 
do nothing to force the belief of any. 
In proof of his miſſion he wrought many 
miracles in the ſight of all men, and often 
appealed to the ſufficiency of the at- 
teſtation : but being ſolicited to gratify 
the impertinent curioſity of ſome unrea- 
ſonable perſons, by ſtill greater or more 
glaring efforts of his power, he would not 
comply. 

Obſerving in the infidels of his day, 
what always appears in diſingenuous 
minds, that the evidence which was ſuf- 
ficient in all other concerns, had no ef- 
fect in religion, he reproved them openly, 
and again and again pronounced them hy- 
pocrites. 

He invited all to come to him, rejecting 

| X 3 none 
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none who came, and deeply bewailed the 
perverſeneſs of thoſe who did not; and 
with great patience and tenderneſs, un- 
folded his doctrine to thoſe who were of 
a docile diſpoſition ; but left others in 
the darkneſs they affected. From a tho- 
rough inſight into the human heart, and 
a juſt horror of that deep- laid deceit and 
inflexible obſtinacy, which the more it is 
preſſed, does the more reſiſt the truth, and 
heighten mens condemnation the more, 
he wiſely forbore all improper attempts 
of ſubduing the prejudices of very bad men. 
His common addreſs to mankind was, 
(and his whole practice correſponded to 
it), He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear,” 


CHAP. 


Ch 


Th, 
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The beſt office to be done for ſeeptics or inſi- 
dels is, to divert them from reaſoning, 
and put them on judging of primary truths 
by ther inberent evidence. 


" Nſwer not a fool according to his 
A folly, leſt thou be like unto 
« him,” ſaid Solomon; and again, An- 
« {wer a fool according to his folly,” ſays 
the ſame inſpired writer, * leſt he be wiſe 
in his own conceit.” Every man of 


ſenſe knows how to reconcile theſe ſeem- 


ingly oppoſite injunctions, and alſo how 
to put them in practice in the common 
affairs of life : and what a pity it is that 
they have not been more attended to in 
maintaining the cauſe of religion! That 
intemperate love of reaſoning which we 
get in the ſchools hath diverted us from 
complying with the firſt part of Solo- 
mon's advice; and we are hindered from 
putting the other part in practice by the 
extreme delicacy of the age, which, how- 

X 4 ever 
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ever indulgent to the adverſaries of reli- 
gion, will allow no fuch privilege to its 
friends. 

Libertine writers have long ago laid a- 
ſide all reſpect for the public, or treat it 
with a mock-reverence, more provoking 
than downright inſult : for not content= 
ed with ridiculing opinions or practices 
of particular ſects that might be liable to 
ridicule, they have made the capital 
truths of religion a ſubje& of mirth and 
drollery. They have with unparalleled 
boldneſs oppoſed arbitrary ſuppoſitions, 
and chimerical conjectures, to obvious 
and intereſting truths; and proceeding 
on thoſe as firſt principles, have by a 
ſophiſtry ſo groſs, and ſo eafily ſeen 
through, laboured to ſeduce, and ac- 
tually have ſeduced, the thoughtleſs, the 
giddy, and the precipitant, from a due 
attention to their moſt momentous cone 
cerns. This gave no offence, or but 
ſmall offence, to the public! A few ſe- 
rious Chriſtians might be grieved, and 
ſome few of ſingular diſcernment might 
be ſenſible of the inſult ; but the public 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be highly entertained. Such 
is the delicacy of modern politeneſs ! 
And ſuch it ſeems is politeneſs carried to 
an exceſs in all ages. The Apoſtle Paul, 
in a like caſe, ſpeaks of the politeneſs of 
the Corinthians in this manner: * For 
« ye ſuffer fools gladly, ſeeing ye your- 
& ſelves are wiſe. For ye ſuffer if a man 
bring you into bondage, if a man de- 
* your you, if a man exalt himſelf, if a 
* man {mite you on the face.” 

But now, on the other hand, if an ad- 
vocate for religion takes any ſuch liber- 
ties, they who call themſelves the public 
are all in an uproar. If from a juſt in- 
dignation at their inſulting the common 
ſenſe of mankind, they expoſe the futili- 
ty of ſceptics, though in terms the moſt 
unexceptionable, one who would be 
thought a very fine gentleman cries out, 
Abuſe, ſcurrility ! If, in imitation of the 
great model of meekneſs, a friend of re- 
ligion lays open the evaſions, ſhuffling, 
and, to ſpeak plain, the knaviſh practices 
of ſome of its adverſaries, another puts 
on a ſolemn air, and cries out, The 

« ſervant 
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c ſervant of the Lord mult not ſtrive, but 
* be gentle towards all men.” 

Now, what is to be done? It ſeems 
impoſſible to comply with the prevailing 
taſte, and at the ſame time to maintain 
the dignity of religion. By a modeſt 
deference to the ſurmiſes of ſceptics, we 
give them an importance, not only in 
their own eyes, but in the eyes of the mul- 
titude, to which they are no wile intitled : 
and by aſſerting primary truths with 
baſhful timidity, we fink the credit of 
religion, already too much ſunk in the e- 
ftimation of the public. Religion ought. 
to be reverenced as well as believed ; and 
the want of due reverence to its capital 
truths is not much leſs pernicious to man- 
kind than infidelity itfelf. Perhaps this 
has not occurred to our men of taſte, but 
will be agreed to by all of true judgment ; 
and to it we will ſtick, in hopes that in 
time it may become the opinion of the 
public. © Good ſenſe,” ſays the Duke de 
la Rochefaucault, ** ought to be the teſt 
* of all rules both ancient and modern : 

« whatever 
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« whatever is incompatible therewith is 
« falſe.” 

Bigots, ſceptics, enthuſiaſts, and all 
who take delight in falſe and fantaſtical 
ways of thinking, are fond of reaſoning, 
but do not love to judge. Whence comes 
that eagerneſs to enter into diſputes, that 
zeal in propagating their opinions, and 
ſometimes that impertinent keenneſs to 
obtrude them on others, which is ſo much 
complained of in men of this character ? 
Are they more convinced of the truth 
and importance of their hypotheſis, than 
ſober Chriſtians are of the fundamental 
doctrines of religion? So it would ſeem. 
But the caſe is quite otherwiſe. They 
are not, and at bottom they cannot be, 
ſatisfied with the notions they have ad- 
opted; but are fond of ſupporting them. 
They dare not truſt them to their own 
cool thoughts, and chuſe rather to try 
their ſtrength on other people. They 
find their account in reaſoning; for whe- 
ther they are foiled or victorious, they 
are ſure to be confirmed in the way of 
thinking they affect. But ſhould they 

with 
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with coolneſs and impartiality ſubmit it 
to their own beſt judgment, they might 
be ſtaggered. The beſt ſervice then to 
be done for theſe people is, to divert them 
as much as poſſible from reaſoning, and 
to put them on judging. 

Sceptics ought to be told, that they 
have nothing to do with reaſoning ; that 
they do not, and indeed cannot, reaſon, 
becauſe they want firſt principles. They 
will upon occaſion draw concluſions fa- 
vourable to their hypotheſis from poſi- 
tions of all kinds; from the dogmata of 
the learned, from the prejudices of the 
vulgar, from arbitrary ſuppoſitions, and 
mere chimeras. At other times, they 
will ſcarce admit the truth of axioms, 
diſpute the teſtimony of our ſenſes, and 
ſeldom or never ſtop at the firſt principles 
of theology, ethics, or politics. The 
ſceptic hath indeed no firſt principles, or 
none that he will ſtand to; and therefore 
hath no pretenſion to reaſoning : for rea- 
foning conſiſts in the {kill of tracing the 
connection between firſt and ſecondary 
truths. What the ſceptic calls reaſoning, 

is 
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is no other than unmeaning talk, or looſe 
declamation. 

The primary truths of religion ought 
to be propoſed to ſceptics, not as points 
to be diſputed, but as firſt principles; 
and they ſhould be required to conſider 
them in that light. By comparing them 
carefully with the oppoſite abſurdities, 
ſceptics may eaſily determine, whether 
they belong to that rank, and to what 
regard they are intitled : but if they de- 
cline doing this, there is no remedy. As 
their will cannot be forced to ſubmit to 
the divine authority, ſo neither can their 
judgment be forced to acknowledge the 
fundamental truths of religion. The ob- 
ject being fairly preſented, and they be- 
ing poſſeſſed of the faculty of judging, 
it is incumbent upon them to do ju- 
ſtice to the truth, and to themſelves. 

There are truths in nature of which 
one cannot doubt, if he would ; or on 
the belief of which he muſt proceed in 
ſpite of all objections to the contrary. 
But there are no ſuch truths in religion. 
Its primary truths enter the mind with 


the 
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the ſame eaſe, and with the ſame evi- 
dence, with which light enters the eye ; 
but not irreſiſtibly. The mind of man, 
like the organ of fight, hath a power of 
admitting or excluding divine and moral 
truths, in whole or in part, which it can- 
not ſo well exerciſe upon other objects. 
Shrewd objections have been offered 
to the reality of matter and motion ; to 
which perhaps neither mathematician nor 
philoſopher can give a full and ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer. But it is withal impoſſible 


to entertain a ſerious doubt of theſe reali- 


ties; or, whatever doubts we may enter- 
tain, it is impoſſible for one in his ſenſes 
to found a plan of conduct upon the be- 
lief of their non-exiſtence. It is other- 
wiſe in religion and ethics, in politics and 
economics. On all theſe ſubjects, it is 
not only poſſible to ſtart objections 
that may give diſturbance, but very 
practicable for diſhoneſt minds to caſt the 
balance on the wrong fide ; and, part- 
ly through artifice, and partly through 
obſtinacy, to maintain a pernicious courſe 


of conduct through the whole of life, up- 


ON 
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on idle ſuppoſitions, chimeras, and fal- 
ſities. 

Finally, we may play the fool in the 
concerns of religion and morality; but 
care is taken to prevent our doing ſo in 
what reſpects the preſervation and ma- 
nagement of our life and ſafety. That 
the plan of Providence might not be 
wholly diſconcerted by the vices, the 
follies, and caprice of mankind, God 
hath fo ordered it, that in all thoſe con- 
cerns we ſhould be influenced by laws 
that act as ſteadily, and almoſt as irre- 
fiſtibly, as the law of gravitation. But 
in ethics, politics, and ceconomics, he 
hath left us in ſome meaſure to our own 
choice: reſerving to himſelf the right of 
checking or correcting the diſorders we 
create, by a proper diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments. A certain degree of 
care, circumſpection, and prudence, is 
| therefore requiſite in the conduct of reli- 

gious and moral life, beyond what is ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety and preſervation of 
our natural lives; and to give fair ad- 
vert.ſement of this to thoſe who deny or 

® doubt 
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doubt of the primary truths of religion, 
is perhaps the greateſt friendſhip can be 
done them by its moſt zealous advocates, 
To argue with them is to trifle. It is 
worſe than trifling : it feeds the mind with 
idle expectations, which end in diſappoint- 
ment, and gives opportunity to a heart al- 
ready too much perverted, to confirm it- 
elf in its own deluſions. 


SHAFT. N. 


The ſame ſübject continued. 


E hear it commonly aſſerted, that 

there is no ſuch perſon as a ſpe- 
culative atheiſt ; or if any ſuch be, that 
he muſt be mad or delirious. This opi- 
nion, which prevails ſo univerſally, is not 
without foundation : yet as we know per- 


ſons void of all reaſon in ſome particular 


caſes, who enjoy the full exerciſe of their 


rational powers in all others, there ſeems 
to be no difficulty in conceiving the poſ- 
ſibility of one's being extremely ſceptical Þ 
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with regard to ſome of the plaineſt and 
moſt obvious truths, without being 
touched with madneſs or delirium in the 
ordinary ſenſe of theſe words. There are 
certain phænomena in nature which 
throw a good deal of light upon this ſub- 
ject. 
People of good underſtanding, and o- 
therwiſeof ſound judgment, have, through 
ſome unaccountable diſorder, been found 
incapable of admitting the belief of di- 
vine goodneſs and mercy, and proof a- 
gainſt all arguments from reaſon or re- 
velation in favour of theſe attributes. 
Beſides thoſe inſtances, which are not un- 
common, we often hear religious people 
and ſtrong believers complain, that at 
certain times their minds are peſtered 
with ſtrange, abſurd, and ſhocking i- 
deas of God, and under a total indiſpo- 
ſition to acquieſe in the great truths of 
religion. Nay, perſons of the firmeſt 
texture of mind, and ſoundeſt intellects, 
will upon occaſion, find ſomething of 
this, which they cannot eafily account 
for: and any one who attends to the 


Y ſtate 
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ſtate of his own mind, when diſordered 
by an obſtruction in the animal ceconomy, 
will experience ſuch a ſtaggering, or reel- 
ing ſhall I fay ? of his rational powers, as 
may ſatisfy him concerning the total per- 
verſion of judgment ſome may be under 
with reſpect to religion. 

If people of good underſtanding, and 
in the free and full exerciſe of their powers 
on all other ſubjects, are at times, and 
often for a long while together, under 
a ſtrange incapacity of admitting ſome 
of the moſt evident perfections of God; 
why may not others of diſtinguiſhed a- 
bilities be all their life indiſpoſed to the 
belief even of his exiſtence, and of other 
truths the moſt obviouſly certain? If be- 
hevers themſelves complain of unbelief 
at certain ſeaſons, and men of cooleſt 
heads are, through a diſorder which they 
cannot trace, ſubje& to ſtrange reveries 
concerning religion; what occaſion to 
wonder, if at all times, and eſpecially in 
an age fo licentious as the preſent, there 


ſhould be found ſome bright wits of an 
odd 
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odd and amazing caſt of mind with re- 
gard to religion ? 

How far the folly is natural, and how 
far acquired ; how much it is to be im- 
puted to the ſtructure of the brain, and 
how much to the frame of the heart, 
are queſtions of difficult deciſion even to 
the perſons themſelves : but that there is 
a real perverſion of the underſtanding, 
and ſuch as wall baffle all the arts of lo- 
gic, will not be diſputed. There is this 
remarkable difference between the caſe of 
ſceptics and of thoſe above mentioned, 
that the laſt regret their misfortune, and 
are earneſtly deſirous to have it removed]; 
whereas the other glory in it as an ho- 
nourable diſtinction, and employ all their 
powers rather in cheriſhing the diſeaſe 
than in procuring a remedy : 


Wit, ſpirit, faculties, but make it worſe ; 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and power, 
As heaven's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. 


Every one knows how much more dif- 
ficult it is to convince a fool than a wiſe 
man, and that a wilful fool, or one who 
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is ſo with his own conſent and good li- 
king, 1s of all others the hardeſt to re- 
claim. Call to mind the inflexible ob- 
ſtinacy of certain imprudent people, who 
through the influence of that unaccount- 
able diſorder called wh have embra- 
ced a ſyſtem of principles palpably ab- 
ſard, and viſibly deſtructive of their own 
and their families intereſts. Do but re- 
collect the turn of mind, the temper, and 
behaviour, of thoſe of this character, whe- 
ther learned or unlearned, ſtupid or witty, 
and you will have no occaſion to wonder 
that ſceptics and infidels have ſo long bat- 
fled all the labours of the learned. 

You know, that all your arguments, 
however ſtrong, ſufficient, and more 
than ſufficient, to give ſatisfaction to any 
reatonable man, make no impreſſion, or 
but a flight impreſſion, on them, and 


work at beſt but a temporary and tran- 


fient conviction; and that whilſt the 
whim laſts, they will either obſtinately 
reſiſt, or artfully evade the ſtrongeſt poſ- 
ſible proof, and hold on their courſe till 
they are either abſolutely undone, or made 


ſenſible 
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ſenſible of their error by melancholy ex- 
perience. Now, the part which men act 
in the affairs of common life, and where 
their own and their families intereſts are 
deeply concerned, they may well be ſup- 
poſed to act towards religion, and the con- 
cerns of eternity. 

The art of perſuaſion may produce 
ſome good effect, becauſe it hath an in- 
fluence on the will * ; but where the will 

ſtands 


Fine ſpeaking is often miſtaken for the art of per- 
ſuaſion, though the accompliſhments are very different. 
Many arrive at a high degree of the firſt, without poſ- 
ſeſſing the laſt in the loweſt degree: 


His angel tongue no mortal could perſuade. Pore. 


One may reaſon with accuracy, acuteneſs, and force, 
ſufficientto convince the underſtanding, without making 
any conſiderable impreſſion on the will. By embelliſh- 
ing our thoughts with a variety of tropes and figures, 
one may amuſe, entertain, and delight an audience, 
without prevailing upon them to alter their courſe. By 
ſtriking thoughts conveyed in pompous language, and 
accompanied with all the force of voice, looks, and ge- 
ſture, one may dazzle the imagination, and raiſe great 
commotions in the animal affections, without mending 
the heart. The heart is the object of perſuaſion ; and 
to produce a change in the will is its genuine effect; 
ſach a change as is often produced by the prudent and 

3 affectionate 
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ſtands bent the other way, the art of rea- 
ſoning hath little efficacy. Indeed when 
men, turning aſide their attention from 
obvious truth, ſeem determined to pro- 
ceed upon conjecture and arbitrary ſup- 
poſitions, one can do Jittle more than 
warn them of their danger, call upon 


affectionate addreſs of tender parents and dear friends; 
and ſuch a change as was frequently produced by the 
patriots of Greece and Rome, who managed the multi- 
tude with the ſame ſkill with which a dextrous rider ma- 
nages his horſe, giving them ſentiments, affections, and 
inclinations, directly oppoſite to thoſe dictated by their 
vices. A good underſtanding and goodneſs of heart in 
an eminent degree, with an accurate and extenſive 
knowledge of all the various ſprings of the human mind, 
are qualifications the moſt eſſential to this noble art. It 
15 capable of the utmoſt improvement, by repeated ex- 
erciſe, under the direction of juſt rules, and in imita- 
tion of the beſt models. Next to the practice of heroic 
virtue it 1s the moſt arduous, and next to it 1s alſo the 
moſt worthy employment to which the human ſoul can 
be devoted, It is of the laſt conſequence in the govern- 
ment and preſervation of a free ſtate, and 4s honoured 
by Almighty God as the chief mean employed in pro- 
moting andenlarging his kingdom. It ought to be the 
favourite ſtudy of all who are intruſted with the care of 
our happy conſtitution, and ſtill more of thoſe who have 
the charge of ſouls; and no doubt will be, when common 
ſenſe hath got the better of all the remains of falſe ſci- 
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them to return, and require them as men 
of ſenſe and probity to govern themſelves 
in their moſt important concerns, by that 
ſame direction to which they truſt in eve- 
ry other concern of moment. 

When, through ſome unhappy bias, 
your friend 1s engaged in meaſures that 
are deſtructive, or averſe to thoſe that 
are neceſſary for his honour and ſafety, 
you will incline to reaſon with him, you 
will ply him with arguments; and per- 
haps you ought to do ſo : but if he is not 
a perſon of more candor than is common, 
you will get anſwers, replies, and re- 
joinders in abundance; and ſhall ſoon 
find, that the whole controverſy will come 
to a drawn battle. But if by authority, 
by reproof, by condeſcenſion, by intrea- 
ty, or any other of thoſe arts of perſua- 
ſion which friendſhip and good ſenſe 
dictate, you can prevail upon your friend 
to take his own plan into conſideration, 
and coolly and impartially pronounce 
upon it, you have done him the beſt ſer- 
vice in your power; and if his meaſures 
are as manifeſtly wrong as you ſuppoſe, 
14 you 
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you have the beft chance of ſetting him © 
right. 1 

Reaſoning and judging are powers tl 
nearly allied, but truly diſtinct; and have I b 
a different, and ſometimes a contrary o- 1 
peration. A thouſand arts are practiſed v 
by the one, which have no place in the 1 y 
other. The firſt may be rendered ſub- h 


ſervient to almoſt any purpoſe : but the 
laſt, in plain caſes, and in a mind well 
informed, 1s generally, if not always, on 
the ſide of truth. Of this at leaſt we will 
be poſitive, that the artifice employed a- 
gainſt obvious truth, may with ſtill great- 
er ſucceſs be employed againſt any rea- 
ſoning, however ſtrong, and ſtrictly con- 
cluſive. | 

Every new medium of proof affords 
your adverfary a new opportunity of e- 
ſcaping from the truth. By uſing three, 
ſix, or ten mediums, you furniſh him as 
many more ways of avoiding conviction 
for one which he hath when you fairly 
preſent him with the truth. Beſides, 
thoſe truths which have their evidence in 
themſelves, come upon the mind with a 


forge 
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force ſuperior to what they can derive 
from any form of reaſoning. Add to 
this, that there is in nature a connection 
between an immediate perception and 
feeling, in ſome degree at leaſt, of ob- 
vious and intereſting truth : ſo that if 
you have procured the one, you may 
hope for the other. 

Upon the whole, to make a due im- 
preſſion on ſceptics, or to produce in 
them that belief which is due to prima- 
ry truths, it is fit to divert their minds 
from reaſoning, and to put them on 
viewing thoſe truths in their native evi- 
dence, and comparing them with their 
oppolite abſurdities, by a ſimple appeal 
to common ſenſe. 

The author of this eſſay hath been 
long of opinion, that as it is impoſſible 
for a man of ſenſe to take an attentive 
ſurvey of the harmony of the univerſe, 
and doubt of the being and perfections 
of God; ſo it is equally impoſſible for 
one of this character to conſider with at- 
tention certain undoubted facts appear- 
ing from the face of the Chriſtian revela- 

tion, 
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tion, and doubt of its truth. He there- 
fore intended to have brovght the pri- 
mary truths of natural and revealed reli- 
gion to the bar of common ſenſe by a 
ſimple appeal: but in regard that miſap- 
prehenſions of that tribunal, ariſing from 
the refinements of the learned, and the 
prejudices of the vulgar, do commonly 
prevail, he found it neceſſary to begin 
with removing thoſe prejudices, and re- 
ſtoring the authority of common ſenſe. 


LET- 
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ADVERTISEMEN:T, 


The following letters contain an anſwer to 
a few objections offered to the author by ſome 


of his friends, together with an account of 


that connection betwixt rational perception 
and the feeling of intereſting truth, eſſential 
to every rational being, which is often hint- 


ed at, but could not be inſiſted on in the Appeal, 


fa 
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AM too well acquainted with the 
|| power which habit hath over the 


judgment, as well as the actions of 
men, to expect that my Appeal to Com- 
mon Senſe ſhould be received by the bulk 
of readers as it has been by you. They 
will agree with me in condemning ab- 
| ſtruſe, ſubtile, and laborious reaſoning ; 
but will not give up reaſoning altogether. 
They will allow thoſe truths to be ob- 
| vious; but not being accuſtomed to rank 
| them with axioms, they will not diſpenſe 
with ſome kind of proof, however ſhort 
and ſimple. They will grant that the 
laws of nature reſult immediately from 
the contemplation of the phenomena; 
but will have difficulty in allowing the 
' ſame evidence to truths which the learn- 
; ed in all ages have been accuſtomed to 
| deduce by reaſoning from known prin- 


| ciples. It is not poſſible to give, all at 


once, a new and oppoſite turn to mens 


way 
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way of thinking: but as I hope to ſatisfy 


your ſcruples in a little time, fo I believe 
tnat in due time the bulk of mankind 
may be brought to a juſt way of think- 
ing on this ſubject. 

I remember when the learned were as 
anxious about the proof of moral obliga- 
tion as they can be now about the moſt 
doubtful poſitions : and I am perſuaded, 
that if any one had then affirmed, that 
the obligation of morality was ſo obvious 
as to require no proof at all, the aſſertion 
would be held as extravagant. One can- 
not forget the alarm given to the friends 
of virtue by the publication of an ab- 
ſurd, but ſhrewd book, called, The Fable 
of the Bees, and the mighty zeal of ma- 
ny writers of character to eſtabliſh, by 
much ſubtile reaſoning, a truth which 
no man of ſenſe doubts of at preſent, 
the reality of virtue. There is not an un- 
dergraduate of a college, or merchant's 
clerk, who does not believe, whatever 
His practice may be, the eſſential differ- 
ence between vice and virtue, with the 
innate excellence of the one, and defor- 
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mity of the other ; and who does not ſee 
at once the ridicule of ranking taper legs 
and broad ſhoulders among the virtues. 
So great is the change which the progreſs 
of good ſenſe hath made in fo ſhort a 
time. I am perſuaded, that if the above- 
mentioned book were to make its appear- 
ance now, it would be received with con- 
tempt equal to the alarm it gave then. 
It were to be wiſhed that thoſe men of 
parts, who, according to Mr. Pope's pre- 
diction, have been lulled afleep for fo 
long a ſeaſon, could be fairly rouſed : for 
it is probable, that a little farther inquiry 
by a few ſuch writers as did honour to 
former reigns, would put the primary 
truths of religion in their proper light, 
and baniſh for ever thoſe frivolous diſ- 
putes which have been fo long the diſ- 
grace of the learned. 

You call my way of thinking ſingular ; 
but in fact it has been long ſince admit- 
ted by the generality of mankind with- 
out their perceiving it. Do but recollect 
how common it is to affirm, that there 
can be no ſuch perſon as a ſpeculative a- 


theiſt. 


E 


theiſt. Obſerve with what ſincerity and 
firmneſs this is aſſerted by learned and 
unlearned; and how ſtrenuouſly they 
maintain, that whoever denies or doubts 
of the being and perfections of God is a 
fool or a madman. Now, I deſire you 
to tell me wherein I differ from the bulk 


of mankind. I have athrmed the being 
and perfections of God to be obvious to 


every rational mind ; and have of conſe- 
quence declared ſpeculative atheiſm to be 
a ſpecies of folly or madneſs. I have 
fixed the characteriſtic of rationality in 
a power of admitting truths that are ob- 
vious on their being fairly propoſed ; 
and have of conſequence ſecluded all 
from that rank of being who diſcover an 
incapacity of admitting theſe truths. 
Perhaps I have not expreſſed myſelf with 
propriety, have not unfolded the ſenti- 
ments of mankind with perſpicuity : but 
if men once will look into their own ſen- 
timents, they will find them the ſame 
with mine. They would not call a man 
fool or madman becauſe he could not 
comprehend the reaſonings of the learn- 
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ed ; nor would they be rath in calling 
him ſo merely becauſe he Was a bad rea- 
ſoner; nor do I think they would fo 
frankly and ſteadily pronounce all a- 
theiſts to be fools or madmen, if they 
did not believe with me that the evidence 
for the being and perfections of God is 
ſo palpably obvious, as neceſſarily to pro- 
cure at firſt ſight the aſſent of every ratio- 
nal being: So that I do no more than 
bring to light ſentiments which have al- 
ways lain at the bottom of mens minds. 


ESESTSI1 


OU aſk me, Whether I ſhould not 
be glad to ſee a demonſtration of 
the being and perfections of God? — My 
anſwer is, That I ſhould be ſorry to ſce 
a demonſtration of theſe truths offered 
to the public, that would not ſtand the 
ſevereſt trial ; and ſhould not be very glad 
to ſee one that did : for a demonſtration 
equal to any in Euclid could add nothing 
to the belief which you and I, and ever) 
2 rationg 
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theiſt. Obſerve with what ſincerity and 
firmneſs this is aſſerted by learned and 
unlearned ; and how ſtrenuouſly they 
maintain, that whoever denies or doubts 
of the being and perfections of God is a 
fool or a madman. Now, I deſire you 
to tell me wherein I differ from the bulk 
of mankind. I have affirmed the being 
and perfections of God to be obvious to 
every rational mind; and have of conſe- 
quence declared ſpeculative atheiſm to be 
a ſpecies of folly or madneſs. I have 
fixed the characteriſtic of rationality in 
2 power of admitting truths that are ob- 
vious on their being fairly propoſed ; 
and have of conſequence ſecluded all 
from that rank of being who diſcover an 
incapacity of admitting theſe truths. 
Perhaps I have not expreſſed myſelf with 
propriety, have not unfolded the ſenti- 
ments of mankind with perſpicuity : but 
if men once will look into their own ſen- 
timents, they will find them the ſame 
with mine. They would not call a man 
tool or madman becauſe he could not 
_ comprehend the reaſonings of the learn- 
5 ed ; 
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ed; nor would they be raſh in calling 
him ſo merely becauſe he Was a bad rea- 
ſoner; nor do I think they would fo 
frankly and ſteadily pronounce all a- 
theiſts to be fools or madmen, if they 
did not believe with me that the evidence 
for the being and perfections of God is 
ſo palpably obvious, as neceſſarily to pro- 
cure at firſt ſight the aſſent of every ratio- 
nal being: So that I do no more than 
bring to light ſentiments which have al- 
ways lain at the bottom of mens minds. 
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OU aſk me, Whether I ſhould not 

be glad to ſee a demonſtration of 

the being and perfections of God? — My 
" anſwer is, That I ſhould be ſorry to ice 
a demonſtration of taeſe truths offered 
to the public, that would not ſtand the 
ſevereſt trial; and ſhould not be very glad 
to ſee one that did: for a demonſtration 
equa] to any in Euclid could add nothing 
to the belief which you and I, and every 
17 rationa 
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rational being, have of theſe truths. The 
mind, I confeſs, is highly entertained 
with the regular ſteps of a well-wrought 
demonſtration, and feels a noble ſatisfac- 
tion on arriving with certainty at the 
conclufion : but this joy is tranſient, and 
not to be compared with the permanent 
invariable ſatisfaction with which the 
mind reſts at all times in the obvious 
indubitable evidence which belongs to 
primary truths. Be pleaſed to remember 
that through weakneſs of memory, or con- 
fuſion of thought, we may loſe ſight of 
the ſtrict connection of parts which pro- 
duces a full demonſtration. But the obvi- 
ous diſtinction betwixt ſenſe and nonſenſe 
we can never loſe ſight of, while we keep 
ourſelves in the exerciſe of our reaſon, and 
think on thoſe ſubjects as becomes men of 
judgment: and therefore you may reſt 
aſſured, that the beſt proof or demonſtra- 
tion of thoſe truths is, that you cannot ad- 
mit the ſuppoſition of the contrary, with- 
out being conſcious of your playing the 
fool or the madman. 

Far from depreciating the works of 


Ray, 
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Ray, Derham, and ſuch writers, I would 
earneſtly recommend them to your per- 
uſal. Nay, I ſcruple not to rank them 
with the beſt written books of devotion, 
becauſe you cannot read them with at- 
tention, without feeling your rational 
powers in full exerciſe, and your heart, 
at the ſame time, inflamed with the moſt 
ſublime affections. But you will remem- 
ber, that all this is produced, not by 
trains of laborious reaſoning, but by an in- 
| tuitive view of the perfections of God, 
| as they ſhine forth in his works. You 
will alſo remember, that the impreſſion 
made on your mind by ſuch writers can- 
not be permanent, becauſe you cannot 
always give yourſelf the ſame ſtrong and 
affecting view of the harmony of the u- 
niverſe which they ſet before you. But 
you can at any time put yourſelf in 
mind, that the world is upheld and go- 
verned by a being of abſolute perfection; 
and that you cannot entertain a doubt of 
this great truth without the imputation 
of folly or madneſs; and therefore you 
| Ought not to found your faith on a re- 
Z 2 preſentation 
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preſentation made by the beſt writers, 
but on that indubitable evidence belong- 
ing to primary truths, which preſents it- 
ſelf at firſt ſight to the rational mind. I 
ought not to retract what I ſaid in com- 
mendation of the above-mentioned wri- 
ters, becauſe it is no more than is due 
to their merit : but I will add, that by 
going along with devotional tracts of the 
common kind, thoſe efpecially which en- 
ter into life and manners, or rather by 
offering to God the genuine ſentiments 
of your heart, in your own way, upon 
the duties and occurrences of life, you 
may acquire a habit of devotion more 
valuable in all reſpects than the moſt ſub- 
lime affections that can be raiſed in 
your mind, by the moſt ſublime writers. 
In ſhort, to behave as becomes rational 
beings towards our maker, is the whole 
of religion ; for which purpoſe we are 
furniſhed with that power, by which he 
hath diſtinguiſhed us from idiots and the 
lower animals : and to perſuade men to 
give due exerciſe to that power, is the 
great object of my zeal. 
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OU very well obſerve, that though 

I commonly reſolve our know- 
ledge of primary truths into intuition, 
yet when I explain the manner how we 
come to the knowledge of theſe truths, 
I expreſsly refuſe to reſolve it into that 
ſource, and content myſelf with faying, 
that our knowledge of the primary truths 
is equally certain with what we have by 
intuition. I was indeed too ſcrupulous 
on that occaſion ; and if you think it of 
conſequence, I will ſatisfy you that our 
knowledge of primary truths hath equal 
title with our knowledge of all other ſelf- 
evident truths, to be reſolved into intui- 
tion, It is true, we can have no know- 
ledge of thoſe truths but by the phæ- 
nomena of nature: but it is equally true, 
that we can have no knowledge of any 
truths, no not of the axioms of the 
ſchools, in any other way. The obvious 


relations of being are allowed to be ob- 
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jects of intuition : but I aſk, whether we 
could have any idea or perception of 
theſe relations, if we had not firſt per- 
ceived the objects related? Could we 


poſſibly have perceived the obvious pro- 


perties of triangles, ſquares, circles, or 
any other figures, if we had not firſt ſeen 
thoſe figures by our external ſenſes? We 
ſee intuitively that a whole is greater 
than its part: but could we have percei- 
ved this truth, if we had not firſt percei- 
ved a whole and then a part by our bo- 
dily organs, and afterwards paſſed judg- 
ment upon them, by that perception and 
judgment of obvious truth by which we 
pronounce on all the primary truths of 
nature? We ſee then the laws of nature, 
and the author of theſe laws, in the ſelf- 
fame manner in which we ſee all other 
realities that are allowed in the ſchools to 
be objects of intuition. 

Quick admiſſion to the mind is not eſ- 
ſential to intuition. It belongs to ſome, 
but not to all truths which are objects of 
that faculty. If a truth hath its evidence 
in itſelf, it is, according to the meaning 
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of the word, ſelf-evident, and of conſe- 
quence an object of intuition, whether 
you take longer or ſhorter time to per- 
ceive that evidence: as, on the other 
hand, a truth that derives its evidence 
from its relation to ſome other truth, is 
not ſelf-evident, however quickly you 
may arrive at the knowledge of it. Be- 
cauſe the axioms of the ſchools are ſeen, 
as I may fay, by a glance of the eye, we 
demand that all other truths which are 
ſelf-evident ſhould be perceived in the 
ſame manner. But this is a wrong way 
of thinking; for there are many truths 
in nature equally ielf-evident, on which 
the mind cannot pronounce without long 
and leiſurely attention. There are num- 
berleſs beauties of nature and art that 
may be fully comprehended without the 
aſſiſtance of any foreign truth; but not 
without a careful inſpection repeated a- 
gain and again. A peaſant perceives at 
firſt ſight little or no beauty in a fine 
piece of painting; but give him time to 
turn his attention to this and the other 
feature, and to view it again and again, 
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till he becomes acquainted with the ob- 
ject, and he will, in proportion to the 
degree of rationality of which he is poſ- 
ſeſſed, take up all its beauties. In the 
fame manner may one who is not an 
idiot apprehend with equal, and indeed 
with greater caſe, all the primary truths, 
thoſe of religion in particular. 
Self-evident truths have generally, but 
not always, the power of forcing the aſ- 
ſent, or not always in the ſame degree. 
You cannot, if you would, with-hold 
vour aſſent for a moment from the ax- 
ioms of the ſchools, when fairly propo- 
ſed; but there are many truths in na- 
ture, thoſe eſpecially which concern the 
right conduct of life, equally ſelf-evident, 
from which men will with-hold their aſ- 
ſent, in ſome degree at leaſt, in ſpite of 
all that can be done to ſet them full in 
their view. That we ought to be grate- 
ful to benefactors, and to do to others as 
we would be done by, are truths as ſelf- 
evident as any axioms in geometry ; but 
there are numbers of mankind who give 
them but a faint and feeble aſſent. Our 
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aſſent to truths of this kind has ſome con- 
nection with the will, and ſome depend- 
ence on it. Their evidence is as clear as 
a ſun- beam; but as the eye hath a power 
of letting in more or leſs of the light of 
the ſun, ſo the mind hath a power of ad- 
mitting theſe truths in greater or leſs de- 
grees at pleaſure. They do, on ſome oc- 
caſions, force themſelves upon the mind; 
but on other occaſions the mind muſt be 


in a manner forced open to give them 
free and full admiſſion. 


I. 


T is true, that our knowledge and be- 
lief of primary truths is originally de- 
rived from experience; from whence we 
neceſſarily derive every other kind of 
knowledge and belief whatever. But you 
will pleaſe to remember, that I do not 
found our belief of primary truths on ex- 
perience alone : for experience alone doth 
not produce certainty. What hath been, 
may be, can be attirmed with great cer- 
tainty, 
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tainty, if we have not ſome particular 
cauſe to ſuſpe& the contrary : but what 
hath been, will be, cannot be affirmed 
with any degree of certainty, without 
founding our expectation on ſome fixed 
cauſe ſufficient to produce the expected 
event. The unthinking part of mankind 
are often governed ſolely by experience, 
in much the ſame manner as children 
and idiots; but men of underſtanding 
ſearch for a more firm foundation for 
their faith. In natural philoſophy, the 
learned do not reſt in the knowledge of 
effects produced by experiment, if they 
can diſcover the law in nature by which 
theſe effects are produced; nor do they 
found expectations on experiment alone, 
however often repeated, with the ſame 
certainty with which they rely upon the 
law in nature which they diſcover by ex- 
periment. Phyſicians are often obliged 
to proceed merely on experience, with- 
out being able to reach the law in nature 
which produces the changes they obſerve, 
but never with that aſſurance with which 
they proceed on the well-known cauſes 


of 
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of health and ſickneſs, of life and death. 
Stateſmen and lawgivers pay great regard 
to experience, but endeavour all they can 
to found their plans of government on 
well-known laws in nature. The vulgar 
are not accurate reaſoners, and yet you 
will find that they do not chuſe to reſt in 
experience alone. You will think that a 
peaſant believes, that lead will fink, and 
cork will ſwim, in water, merely becauſe 
he hath known it do fo often: but you 
may find yourſelf miſtaken ; for though 
he does not know the laws of hydroſta- 
tics, he has the notion of ſome fixed law 
in nature which produces thoſe effects, 
and on which he founds his belief : nor 
will he believe that cork may fink, or 
lead ſwim, without a power ſufficient 
to alter or counteract this law. The 
meaneſt of the vulgar will tell you, that 
if a dog hath once or twice bit a paſſen- 
ger, you ought to keep out of his way, 
becauſe he may bite you, If he has a- 
gain and again bit paſſengers, you ought 
by all means to be on your guard, be- 
cauſe it is probable he will. bite you, 

And 
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And if he'has taken every occaſion of 
biting paſſengers, they will tell you, that 
he will certainly bite you ; and for this 
reaſon, that he is an ill- natured cur, and 
diſpoſed to bite every one he ſees. Thus 
do the vulgar diſtinguiſh, with great ac- 
curacy, between what may be, what 
probably will be, and what certainly 
will come to paſs: and thus do they with 
great judgment found certainty on an 
eſtabliſhed law in nature. Is there not 
here juſt ground of complaint againſt 
the learned, for overlooking diſtinctions 
which ſeldom eſcape the obſervation of 
the vulgar, and thereby expoling religion 
to objections which would be rejected 
with diſdain on any other ſubject ? 
Should one tell a man of plain under- 
ſtanding, that though the dog bit one or 
two paſſengers, there was no ground to 
ſuſpe&t that he would bite a third ; or 
though he had often bit paſſengers, there 
was no probability that he would do the 
ſame again; or even though he bit on 
every occaſion, there was not ground ſuf- 
ficient to conclude, that he had a fixed 
diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition to bite : —I fay, if one would 
entertain a man cf plain underſtanding 
with ſuch paradoxes as theſe, he would 
know how to judge of him : And yet you 
ſcem to blame me for endeavouring to 
prove thoſe to be fools, who, from an 
affectation of appearing wiſer than their 
neighbours, pretend to doubt of truths 
every whit as evident as the bad diſpoſi- 
tion of the dog who bites on every occa- 
tion. 
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Robability does indeed, in ſome in- 

| ſtances, make near approaches to, 
but never reaches certainty. The differ- 
ence is ſmall, but real, and may be 
pointed out in all the different ſciences. 
The primary truths of all the ſciences 
have abſolute evidence. Truths derived 
from them, and on that account called 
ſecondary, may have evidence ſufficient, 
and more than ſufficient, to convince the 
judgment, and determine the will ; but 
ſome 
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ſome ſingular caſes, which will be men- 
tioned, being excepted, they have not 
that full, complete, and abſolute evi- 
dence, which belongs to primary truths. 
A few examples from the different ſcien- 
ces will put this matter in its true light. 
Civil judges do paſs ſentence even in 
complex caſes, of the juſtice of which 
neither they, nor any other who knows 
the ſubject, can have a reaſonable doubt: 
but I am perſuaded, that on due conſi- 
deration, the judges themſelves would al- 
low, that their ſentence hath not the evi- 
dence which belongs to the maxims of 
equity or of law on which they are found- 
ed. The ableſt phyſician, or body of 
phyſicians, who give the cloſeſt attend- 
ance on a patient, with the {ſtricteſt at- 
tention to the ſymptoms of his diſtem- 
per, and who preſcribe with the utmoſt 
regard to the rules of their profeſſion, 
will acknowledge, that the juſtneſs of 
their preſcription neither hath, nor can 
have, the ſame evidence with the well- 
known laws of nature on which it is 
founded. In mathematics, deductions 
are 
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are ſhorter, more ſimple, and clear, and 
therefore more certain than in any other 
ſcience. A mathematician hath almoſt 
the ſame abſolute evidence for the pro- 
poſition he has demonſtrated, that he 
hath for the primary truths from which 
he hath deduced it. But one may com- 
mit an overſight or miſtake even in ma- 
thematical demonſtration. No operation 
is more ſimple, more frequently practi- 
ſed, or better underſtood, than that of 
ſumming up accounts by the rules of ad- 
dition ; and yet the moſt perfect account- 
ant will reviſe his account, and affirm its 
juſtneſs with the exception of errors. In 
theology and ethics, one may, with a 
degree of probability approaching near 
to certainty, fix in given circumſtances 
the portion of time which ought to be 
employed in devotion, the portion of mo- 
ney that ought to be given in alms, the 
degree of condeſcenſion and ſubmiſſion 
due to an offended brother ; but not with 
that abſolute evidence which belongs to 
theſe truths : We ought to worſhip God; 
We ought to give alms to the poor ; and, 

I We 
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Wi'ͤe ought to procure a reconciliation with 
an offended brother. Nor can one who 
pives the ſtricteſt attention to himſelf, 
affirm his having fulfilled thoſe duties 
with the ſame certainty with which he 
affirms his obligation to fulfil them. 
Some ſecondary truths in theology and 
cthics, have a degree of evidence exceed- 
ing what belongs to moſt other truths of 
the ſame rank; becauſe in diſcovering 
them the actor is a witneſs to himſelf, 
or his conſcience bears witneſs to him of 
the honeſty of his intentions and endea- 
vours, which is the principal thing in re- 
ligious and moral actions; but it may 
be doubted whether, with the benefit of 
this teſtimony, one can arrive at a degree 
of certainty concerning his religious and 
moral actions equal to that which be- 
longs to the primary truths of religion 
and morality. We find, that the holy 
perſons recorded in ſcripture ſpoke with 
great aſſurance to God himſelf of their 
uprightneſs and integrity; but it is wor- 
thy of notice, that one of the chief of 
them mixes a kind of modeſt diſtruft of 

his 
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his own judgment, with the aſſertion of 
his innocence, in theſe words: “ I know 
* nothing by myſelf, yet am I not here- 
« by juſtified ; but he that judgeth me 
is the Lord.” Good men have evidence 
of their integrity in the diſcharge of the 
various duties of life, ſufficient to ſupport 
them under diſaſters, and under the hor- 
rors of death, and to enable them to quit 
life, and lanch into eternity, not only 
with compoſure, but ſometimes alſo with 
joy and triumph; but ſtill it may be 
doubted whether the evidence, great as 
it may be, 1s equal to that which belongs 
to thoſe truths on which they found their 
hopes. It may approach near, but can- 
not come fully up to it. 

You ſee now, that there is a real dif- 
ference, however ſmall it may be in ſome 
caſes, between the evidence of primary 
and ſecondary truths. The one is abſo- 
lute ; the other is not. The one admits 
the poſſibility of miſtake ; the other does 
not. The one is beſt but a high de- 
gree of probability; the other is certainty. 


And you ſee at the fame time, that the 
A Ginerent 
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different evidence ariſes from the differ- 
ent nature of the truths. One is an ob- 
ject of intuition ; and therefore, if there 
is no defect in the faculty by which you 
perceive, or the medium through which 
you perceive thoſe truths, there can be 
no poſſible ground of doubt. The other 
is a ſubject of reaſoning, in which you 
are always more or leſs liable to miſtake, 
through a variety of cauſes needleſs to be 
enumerated, let your faculty of percep- 
tion be ever ſo perfect, and your medium 
ever ſo clear. 

There is, however, a certain number 
of ſecondary truths that I promiſed to 
mention, which have evidence that does 
not fall ſhort of that which belongs to 
primary truths, and may therefore, with 
great propriety, be called abſolute. That 
this paper will be deſtroyed on being put 
in the fire, is a ſecondary truth deducible 
by the rules of logic from this primary 
truth, Fire has a power to conſume com- 
buſtibles. Nevertheleſs, I can as little 
doubt of the one as the other. That my 
vogy will ünk in water, is to me as abſo- 

lutely 
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lutely certain as the primary truth in na- 
ture from which it is deduced, becauſe I 
can have as little doubt of the one as of 
the other. It is needleſs to mention o- 
ther truths of the fame kind; for you 
will allow, that there are many. But 
for your ſatisfaction and my own, allow 
me to mention two ſecondary truths, one 
of which comes within an hair-breadth of 
abſolute certainty, and the other is at a 
great diſtance from it; and both have 
the higheſt degree of probability. That 
death would enſue upon my ſwallowing 
ſublimate mercury, 1s, I think, almoſt, 
but not abſolutely, certain; becauſe there 
may poſſibly be ſome fluid in my conſti- 
tution which would prove an antidote to 
the poiſon: That bread will allay hunger, 
and refreſh and nouriſh the man who 
eats it with appetite, is highly probable ; 
but at a great diſtance from the certainty 
which belongs to that primary truth. 
Bread has a nutritive quality ; becauſe 
there may be ſomething in the man's con- 
ſtitution which deſtroys the nutritive 
quality of the bread, and inay turn it 
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into poiſon :—which, by the by, is a good 
philoſophical account of the common 
practice of aſking a bleſſing on our food. 
To a perſon of leſs diſcernment, I 
would have made a long apology for this 
detail of obvious facts; but you know 
how commonly they are overlooked by 
learned and unlearned, and what endleſs 
confuſion ariſes in buſineſs and ſcience, 
from not attending to theſe things. You 
know thoſe of good underſtanding, who 
never would have run into fooliſh rea- 
ſoning, and what is yet more worthy 
your attention, would not have entered 
into fooliſh ſchemes of buſineſs as they 
do too often, if they had been early taught 
to diſtinguiſh between probability and 
certainty, and between the various de- 
grees of probability, and how nearly it 
approaches without ever reaching abſo- 
late evidence. And to the ſame defect 
in education we mult impute the greateſt 
part of the abſurdities in theory and prac- 
tice, which have diſgraced religion and 
morality. 
You will fay, and I cannot deny, that 
the 
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the ſolly of maintaining ſecondary, with 
a zeal of contention, equal, if not ſuperior, 
to what is ſhown for primary truths, is 
to be imputed chiefly to mens pride and 
ſelfiſh paſſions; but you will allow me, 
that theſe paſſions would not have had 
ſuch free ſcope to work the miſchief they 
have wrought, if people had not loſt ſight 
of the difference between firſt and ſecon- 
dary truths, and the different evidence 
belonging to each. I am extremely glad 
that we are in {ome reſpects wiſer than 
they who came before us : but can you 
tell me whence it comes to pals, that our 
celebrated divines and philoſophers blun- 
der ſo groſsly in an art to which they are 
ſo much devoted? If you will reduce 
their addreſſes to mankind on the ſubject 
of religion and virtue to a ſyllogiſm, 
you will find them almoſt always prove 
the major inſtead of the minor propoſi- 
tion : for inſtead of proving to mankind, 
by a fair enumeration of particulars, how 
far they do or do not conform to the 
ſtandard of their duty, you will find 
them almoſt perpetually employed in pro- 
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ving, That they ought to love God, That 
they ought to do juſtice to men, or ſome 
other ſuch general truths, which no man 
in his ſenſes doubts of. I allow, that to 
promote the intereſts of religion and vir- 
tue, it is fit to ſet the primary truths full 
in the view of mankind, and that it is 
neceſſary to preſent them again and a- 
gain to their view; but thouſands of 
mankind will grant you, on the firſt pro- 
poſal, all the primary truths of religion 
and morality, who will not grant, with- 
out ſtrict proof, that they come ſhort, 
as they do, in fulfilling their religious 
and moral obligations: And I defy you 
to account to me for men of profound 
judgment and learning, beſtowing fo 
much labour in proving a propoſition 
which will be granted at firſt fight, and 
taking fo little pains to prove truths 
which will not be granted without ſtrict 


and full proof, otherwiſe than by impu- 
ting it to the wretched ſtate in which 


learning has been for ſo many ages. 
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T 1s not eaſy to get rid of an opinion 

which we have early imbibed, and 
has been rung in our ears from our ten- 
der years by thoſe whoſe judgment we 
value, and is withal ſtamped with the 
authority of an almoſt uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion of philoſophers ; but if you will 
put the matter to a trial with the ſame 
freedom of thought which every Proteſt- 
ant pretends to in matters of religion, 
you may be ſatisfied, that the difference 
between mathematical axioms and the 
primary truths of other fciences, is not 
ſuch as is commonly thought. The 
principal excellence of mathematical evi- 
dence 1s faid to conſiſt in this, that you 
cannot, if you would, conceive the op- 
polite to a mathematical axiom ; whereas 
you can with eaſe conceive the oppoſite 
to the primary truths of any other ſcience. 
Now, if by conceiving the oppoſite to 
any primary truth is meant your concei- 
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ving, that the oppoſite may be true, I 
affirm it as impoſſible in all other ſcien- 
ces as in mathematics; and on this ſolid - 
foundation, that it is impoſſible to be- 
lieve and doubt of the truth of a propo- 
ntion at one and the ſame time; as im- 
poſſible as to believe that a thing is and 
is not at the ſame time. Probable evi- 
dence carried to its utmoſt height does 
indeed admit a conception of the oppo- 
fite propoſition's being true; but abſo- 
lute evidence, whether mathematical, 
phyſical, or moral, does not. I will 
not ſwallow a draught of poiſon while I 
continue in my ſenſes, becauſe I have 
the probability that it would bring on 
my death ; but as the evidence, however 
high, 1s but of the probable kind, I can 
with eaſe conceive the contrary propoſi- 
tion to be true, namely, that the poiſon 
poſſibly might not kill me. But I can- 
not, if I would, form any ſuch concep- 
tion of the oppoſite to a truth of any 
kind for which I have abſolute evidence. 
As long as the evidence labours under 
a defect, there is room for doubt; but 

as 
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as ſoon as it becomes perfect, and abſo- 
lutely complete, it is beyond all doubt, 
and it is no longer in your power to ſup- 
poſe the poſſibility of the contrary's being 
true, becauſe you cannot ſuppoſe a thing 
to be true and falſe at one and the ſame 

time. | 
Though I have faid enough in my for- 
mer letter to ſhow the difference between 
probability and certainty, and between 
the evidence of firſt and ſecondary truths ; 
yet, for your farther ſatisfaction, I will 
put the primary truths of all the ſciences 
to a fair trial. When your friend is gi- 
ven up by his phyſicians, and by all a- 
bout him, it 1s probable he will die; 
when the ſymptoms of death appear, the 
probability grows higher ; when he turns 
pale, faint, and motionleſs, and ſeems 
actually to have reſigned his breath, we 
ſay, that his death is more than pro- 
bable : but in reality the probability is 
only at its utmoſt height ; for there is 
room for the ſuppoſition of his not being 
dead, and of the poſſibility of his recove- 
ry, But if he continue in this ſtate for 
A Con- 
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a conſiderable ſpace of time, and the 
ſymptoms of mortification begin to ap- 
pear, the probability is converted into 
certainty, and the evidence of his being 
dead is full, complete, and abſolute, 
and it is no longer in your power to ſup- 
poſe the poſſibility of his recovery with- 


out a miracle. In like manner, when 


this letter comes to your hand, if you 


are perſuaded, as no doubt you will be, 
that I was in life when I wrote it, I defy 
you to admit the leaſt poſſible conception 
of my being dead at the fame time. Life 
and death are, in our apprehenſion, fo 
completely oppoſite, that it is impoſſible 
to admit the leaſt conception of both into 
our minds at the fame time, and concern- 
ing the ſame perſon. The fame may be 
ſaid of light and darkneſs, ſummer and 
winter, fluidity and coheſion of parts, 
gravitation, Sc.; and, in one word, of 
all the primary truths of phyſics, the 
contrary of which.you can no more ſup- 
poſe true, than you can conceive the oppo- 
ſite to a mathematical axiom. If you have 
full evidence, that the ſun is below the 

I horizon, 
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horizon, you cannot ſuppoſe him to be 
above it; if you are ſatisfied that he is 
in the tropic of Capricorn, it is not in 
your power to conceive him in the tropic 
of Cancer at the ſame time. If you be- 
lieve water to be fluid, you cannot con- 
ceive the poſſibility of its being at the 
ſame time ſolid, any more than you can 
conceive that a triangle ſhould be a 
ſquare, or a ſquare ſhould be a triangle. 
Indeed the water that is fluid at preſent 
may in a little time become ſolid, and 
the ice which is ſolid at preſent may ſoon 
become fluid; but that either one or o- 
ther ſhould at one and the ſame time be 
fluid and ſolid, is abſolutely inconcei- 
vable. So that I cannot perceive the dif- 
ference ſo much inſiſted on, between the 
evidence which belongs to the axioms of 
mathematics, and that which belongs to 
the primary truths of all the other ſci- 
ences. | 0 | 

That every one ought to have his own, 
is a propoſition as ſelf-evident, and as well 
intitled to the rank of axioms, as any 
one in Euclid ; and if a man has but as 


much 
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much underſtanding as enables him to 
give his aſſent to its truth, I defy him to 
conceive the poſhbility that the oppoſite 
propoſition ſhould be true; that is, I de- 
fy any man in his ſenſes to believe the 
poſſibility that every one ought and 
ought not to have his own. 
If you will take for granted what I 
hope to make appear in the ſecond part 
of this Appeal, I ſhall go on to make the 
experiment on the primary truths of re- 
ligion. Admitting, then, that you are 
fully ſatisfied, that it is not only pro- 
bable in the higheſt poſſible degree, but 
abſolutely certain, that we ought to wor- 
ſhip and obey God, do you think you 
could conceive the poſſibility of our not 
being under this obligation ? Admitting 
the abſolute certainty of an obligation to 
treat our brethren of mankind with ju- 
ſtice, equity, and kindneſs ; can you con- 
ceive the poſſibility of our being at li- 
berty to treat them in an unkind, unfair, 
unjuſt manner? And admitting that we 
are bound to take care of our own inter- 


eſt, by preferring the higheſt and moſt 


laſting 
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taſting enjoyment to that which is low 
and tranſient, can you conceive us at li- 
berty to prefer that which is trifling and 
ſhort-lived, to that which is momentous 
and permanent? Theſe plain truths, 
with their oppoſite abſurdities, are ſel- 
dom made an object of attention by the 
bulk of mankind, and not often preſent- 
ed to them in their naked ſimplicity and 
force ; but whenever they are, every one 
of common underſtanding will, without 
heſitation, aſſent to the one as abſolutely 
evident, and reject the other as abſolute- 
ly falſe. Juſt in proportion as a man 
turns his face to the ſouth, he turns a- 
way from the north ; and juſt in propor- 
tion as he admits any truth, he turns a- 
way his mind from the oppoſite falſity. 
Men of weak underſtanding may veer a- 
bout like weathercocks, to which they 
are commonly compared; but as ſoon as 
they fix in the belief of any truth, phy- 
fical, moral, or mathematical, they be- 
come incapable of allowing the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the contraries being true. 
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P. S. I had almoſt forgot to account 
to you for our having it more in our 
power to entertain idle conceits in oppo- 
fition to other primary truths, than to 
the axioms of mathematics. Be pleaſed, 
therefore, to conſider, that ideas which 
have no dependence on or connection 
with any being in nature, are the ſubject 
of mathematical knowledge ; whereas all 
other ſciences have for their ſubject the 
powers and qualities of beings which 
really exiſt ; and that as all beings what- 
ever, the ſupreme excepted, are capable 
of divers and oppoſite qualities and 
powers, ſo it is eaſy to ſuppoſe qualities 
different from and oppoſite to what ac- 
tually exiſt. But it is not eaſy, nor in- 
deed poſſible, to admit an abſtract idea 
different from and oppoſite to what exiſts 
in our minds. It is impoſſible, for ex- 
ample, to conceive, that black ſhould be- 
come white, when black and white are 
conſidered in the abſtract; but it is caſy 
to conceive, that the ball which we af- 
firm to be black may become white ; be- 
cauſe the matter of which the ball is 
made, 
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made, is capable of receiving theſe dif- 
ferent colours. It is impoſſible to con- 
ceive, that a cone, conſidered in the ab- 
ſtract, ſhould become a cylinder; but it 
is eaſy to conceive, that the braſs, or any 
other matter which is now a cone, may 
become a cylinder. It is impoſſible to 
conceive, that 3 ſhould become 6, when 
the numbers are conſidered without any 
reference to a particular ſubject ; but it is 
eaſy to conceive, that three pieces of tim- 
ber, or ſtone, may be converted into fix. 
It is impoſſible to conceive, that a man 
ought not to have his own, when proper- 
ty 1s not applied to a particular ſubject ; 
but it is eaſy to conceive how a man may 
loſe his property in almoſt any ſubject ; 
and that therefore he ought not to have 
the uſe and enjoyment of it. In ſhort, 
juſt conceptions are in a rational mind 
abſolutely immutable ; but the ſubjects 
on which we employ our conceptions are 
not; which gives occaſion to the mind to 
feign a change in the ſubject, by which 
it impoſes on itſelf. It is impoſſible to 
me to conceive, that light ſhould become 


darkneſs, 
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darkneſs, or darkneſs light, or that both 
ſhould meet in the fame ſubject ; but J 
have no difficulty in conceiving, that the 
light which fills this chamber at preſent 
may diſappear, and darkneſs come into 
its place; and, if I am fo diſpoſed, I 
might, upon the ſtrength of this imagi- 
nation, affirm, that the ſun does not 
ſhine at noon-day, or that we have no 
greater evidence for its being day than 
night, becauſe I can conceive the one or 
the other at pleaſure. In theology, e- 
thics, and phyſics, but not in mathema- 
tics, a man may, when he pleaſes, ſet 
up his imagination in oppoſition to the 
truth of things; and if he chuſes to 
found his faith rather on the one than 
the other, you cannot poſſibly confute 
him otherwiſe than by appealing to the 
remainder of good ſenſe of which he may 
be poſſeſſed, and ſhowing him, that he 
acts the fool and the madman. 
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O U ſeem to think that a ſceptic will 

make light of the charge of folly 
that I bring againſt him; but will he 
make light of being convicted of folly to 
himſelf ? for that is what I aim at. By 
appealing to common ſenſe, I do not 
truſt the cauſe of religion to a majority 
of mankind, or to a certain number of 
ſelect judges, but to every man of ſenſe, 
and to the ſceptic himſelf ; who, if he poſ- 
ſeſſes that quality in any tolerable degree, 
will at length pronounce in favour of reli- 
gion. Indeed, if a man is deſtitute of com- 
mon ſenſe, or if, by diſeaſe or otherwiſe, 
that characteriſtical power of the rational 
mind is ſo impaired as to render him in- 
capable of diſtinguiſhing between obvious 
truth and palpable abſurdity, I do not 
ſuſtain him a judge. But that, I preſume, 
is not a common caſe : for as, in the 
practice of our duty, we often find our- 
ſelves urged by oppoſite affections, and 
B b may 
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may yield to the direction of either as we 
chuſe; ſo, in judging on plain ſubjects, 
true and falſe ſentiments often preſent 
themſelves to our mind in ſuch a way, 
as leaves us at liberty to adopt the one 
or the other as we chuſe. Have not you 


known perſons far gone in folly, who ſtil} 


retained ſo much diſcernment, that upon 
ſome occaſions they have caught them- 
telves ſpeaking nonſenſe, have bluſhed, 
and turned filent ? I can recollect inſtan- 
ces of perſons in the beginning of a fever 
who have told thoſe about them, that 
they were going to rave, and have ac- 
tually ſtopped themſelves : and nothing 
is more common than for thoſe who are 
getting drunk, to perceive the growing 
diſorder by the nonſenſe which they ut- 
ter. If indeed they go on to drink, they 
will perceive it no longer, but turn down- 
right fools, without the poſhbility of be- 
iug made ſenſible of their diſorder. 

I always avoid charging thoſe faults 
on the will which can be fairly placed to 
the account of the underſtanding ; but 
cannot help thinking, that ſceptics and 
| 2 | infidels 
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infidels might prevent a great deal of that 
abſurdity they run into on the ſubject of 
religion: for, certain diſeaſed caſes ex- 
cepted, the progreſs of folly is gradual ; 
and the perſon affected may perceive it 
if he will ; or may, in its firſt approaches, 
be made ſenſible of it by the aſſiſtance of 
a friend. And I know no greater friend- 
ſhip that can be done to theſe people, 
than to ſet the difference between ſenſe 
and nonſenſe full in their view; and am 
perſuaded, that if this good office had 
been done to mankind by the friends of 
religion when the controverſy firſt broke 
out, we had not only got rid of ſcepti- 
ciſm long ago, but alſo would have 
made a greater proficiency in uſeful 
knowledge than we have done: and J 
would fain hope, that the evil may yet 
be redreſſed, by reſtoring the authority 
of common ſenſe. 

Do not you think that ſomething 
ought to be done for the honour of litera- 
ture, and of the age in which we live ? 
for what a ſhameful thing is it, that we 
thould be found wrangling about firſt 

B b 2 plin- 
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principles, when diſcoveries of truths 

unknown to thoſe who came before us, 
might in all reaſon be expected from a 
people who enjoy our advantages? We 
laugh at thoſe ſubtile diſputes of the 
ſchoolmen, which never could be brought 
to an iſſue; but are not aware of a con- 
duct no leſs ridiculous, in writing vo- 
lumes of controverſy about truths which 
no man of ſenſe can gainſay. 

I know your zeal for freedom of in- 
quiry, and heartily agree with you ; but 
cannot be reconciled to that filly vanity 
of maintaining either fide of a queſtion, 
by plauſible arguments, which you know 
was firſt introduced by the ancient ſo- 
phiſts ; and brought again into reputa- 
tion by the Popiſh ſchoolmen, and is now 
become the chief faculty of modern ſcep- 
tics, and not diſcountenanced in the 
manner it ought by men of ſenſe and 
learning. 

How often have you and I been diſ- 
guſted with idle conceits, chimerical ſup- 
poſitions, and monſtrous paradoxes, in 
tavourite authors, which they would not 

have 
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| have had the boldneſs to offer to the 
public, if men of learning and judgment 
had ated with the ſpirit which became 
them. Do you think there would be a- 
ny harm in obliging men of genius to 
put their opinions to the trial of common 
ſenſe, before they obtruded them on the 
unthinking multitude? And if any 
ſhould, through petulance and preſump- 
tion, neglect this neceſſary precaution, 
would it be any prejudice to the intereſt 
of truth, or of freedom of thought, that 
their groſs abſurdities or crude concep- 
tions were received by the public with 
that cold contempt which they are ſure 
to meet with in every circle of men of 
ſenſe and ſpirit ? I know no right any ſet 
of men can have to inſult the common 
ſenſe of mankind ; nor do I ſee any rea- 
ſon why the public ſhould bear with free- 
doms from writers of any kind, which 
one man of ſpirit would not bear with 
from another. 
After all, I am as dithdent o my ſuc- 
ceſs as you can be, both from a ſenſe of 
my incapacity to do juſtice to the ſub- 
I ject, 
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ject, and a ſuſpicion that mankind chuſe 
either to be entertained with ſubtile de- 
bates, or to give up inquiry altogether : 
but I hope the public will take in good 
part this effort 1 have made, to check a 
folly which hath retarded the progreſs of 
knowledge in all ages, and threatens the 
preſeat age with a perverſion of judg- 
ment ſimilar to what prevailed in that pe- 
riod, when, as Mr. Pope ſays, 


Faith, goſpel, all, ſeem'd made to be diſputed; 
Find none had ſenſe enough to be confuted. 
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